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CHAPTER I. 

THE HOUSE OF LORING. 

MIN the month of July of the 
year 1348, between the feasts 
of St. 
Swithin, a strange thing came 
upon England, for out of the 
east there drifted a monstrous 
cloud, purple and piled, heavy with evil, 
climbing slowly up the hushed heaven. In 
the shadow of that strange cloud the leaves 
drooped in the trees, the birds ceased their 
-alling, and the cattle and the sheep gathered 





‘owering under 
the hedges. A 
zloom fell upon 
all the land, and 
men stood with 
their eyes upon 
the strange cloud 
and a heaviness 
upon their hearts. 
hey crept into 
the churches, 
where the trem- 
bling people 
were blessed and 
shriven by the 
trembling priests. 
Outside no bird 
flew, and there 
came no rustling 
from the woods, 
nor any of the 
homely sounds 
of Nature. All 
was still, and no- 
thing moved 
save only the 
great cloud 
which rolled up 
ind onwards with 
fold on fold from 
the black hori- 
zon. Tothe 
west was the 
bright summer 
sky, to the east 
this brooding 
cloud-bank, 
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slowly across, until the last thin blue gleam 
faded away and the whole vast sweep of the 
heavens was one great leaden arch. 
Then the rain began to fall. 
rained, and all the night, and all the week, 
and all the month, until folk had forgotten the 
blue heavens and the gleam of the sunshine. 
It was not heavy, but it was steady and cold 
and unceasing, so that the people were weary 
of its hissing and its splashing, with the slow 
Always the same thick 
evil cloud flowed from east to west with the 
None could see for more 


All day it 


than a bow- 
shot from their 
dwellings for the 
drifting veil of 
the rainstorms. 
Every morn- 
ing the folk 
looked upwards 
for a break, but 
their eyes 
rested always 
upon the same 
endless cloud, 
until at last they 
ceased to look 
up, and their 
hearts despaired 
of ever seeing 
the change. It 
was raining at 
Lammastide and 
raining at the 
Feast of the 
Nativity, and still 
raining at 
Michaelmas. 
The crops and 
the hay, sodden 
and black, had 
rotted in the 
fields, for they 
were not worth 
the garnering. 
The sheep had 
died and the 
calves also, so 
there was little 
to kill when 
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Martinmas came and it was time to salt the 
meat for the winter. They feared a famine, 
but it was worse than famine which was in 
store for them. 

For the rain had ceased at last, and a 
sickly autumn sun shone upon a land which 
was soaked and sodden with water. Wet and 
rotten leaves reeked and festered under the 
foul haze which rose from the woods. The 
fields were spotted with monstrous fungi of 
a size and colour never matched before— 
scarlet, and mauve, and liver, and black. It 
was as though the sick earth had burst into 
foul pustules ; mildew and lichen mottled the 
walls, and with that filthy crop Death sprang 
also from the water-soaked earth. Men died 
and women and children, the baron in the 
castle, the franklin on the farm, the monk in 
the abbey, and the villein in his wattle-and- 
daub cottage. All breathed the same polluted 
reek and all died the same death of corrup- 
tion. Of those who were stricken none 
recovered, and the illness was ever the same 

gross boils, raving, and the black blotches 
which gave its name to the disease. All 
through the winter the dead rotted by the 
wayside for want of someone to bury them. 
In many a village no single man was left 
alive. ‘Then at last the spring came, with 
sunshine and health and lightness and 
laughter—the greenest, sweetest, tenderest 
spring that England had ever known—but 
only half of England could know it. The 
other half had passed away with the great 
purple cloud. 

Yet it was there, in the steam of death, 
in the reek of corruption, that the brighter 
and freer England was born. There, in that 
dark hour, the first streak of the new dawn 
was seen. For in no way, save by a great 
upheaval and change, could the nation break 
away from the iron feudal system which 
held her limbs. But now it was a new 
country which came out from that year of 
death. The barons were dead in swathes. 
No high turret nor cunning moat could keep 
out that black commoner who struck them 
down. Oppressive laws slackened for want 
of those who could enforce them, and, once 
slackened, could never be enforced again. 
The labourer would be a slave no longer. 
The bondsman snapped his shackles. There 
was much to do, and few left to do it. 
Therefore the few should be free men, name 
their own price, and work where and for 
whom they would. It was the Black Death 
which cleared the way for that great rising 
thirty years later, which left the English 


peasant the freest of his class in Europe. 
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But there were few so far-sighted that they 
could see that here as ever good was coming 
out of evil. At the moment misery and ruin 
were brought into every family. The dead 
cattle, the ungarnered crops, the untilled 
lands—every spring of wealth had dried up 
at the same moment. Those who were rich 
became poor, but those who were poor 
already, and especially those who were poor 
with the burden of gentility upon their 
shoulders, found themselves in a perilous 
state. All through England the smaller 
gentry were ruined, for they had no trade 
save war, and they drew their living from the 
work of others. On many a manor-house 
there came evil times, and on none more than 
on the manor of Tilford, where for many 
generations the noble family of the Lorings 
had held their home. 

There was a time when the Lorings had 
held the country from the North Downs to 
the lakes of Frensham, and when their grim 
castle-keep, rising above the green meadows 
which border the river Wey, had been the 
strongest fortalice betwixt Guildford Castle in 
the east and Winchester in the west. But 
there came that Barons’ War in which the 
King used his Saxon subjects as a whip with 
which to scourge his Norman barons, and 
Castle Loring, like so many other great 
strongholds, was swept from the face of the 
land. From that time the Lorings, with 
estates sadly curtailed, lived in what had been 
the dower-house, with enough left them to 
ensure a rude plenty, but not enough for 
splendour. And then came their lawsuit 
with Waverley Abbey, and the Cistercians 
laid claim to their richest land, with peccary, 
turbary, and feudal rights over the remainder. 
It straggled on for years, this great lawsuit, 
and when it was finished the men of the 
Church and the men of the law had_ divided 
all that was richest of the estate between 
them. There was still left the old manor- 
house, from which with each generation there 
came a soldier to uphold the credit of the 
name and to show the five scarlet roses on 
the silver shield where it had always been 
shown—in the van. There were twelve 
bronzes in the little chapel where Mathew 
the priest said mass every morning, all of 
men of the house of Loring. Two lay with 
their legs crossed, as being from the Crusades. 
Six others rested their feet upon lions, as 
having died in war. Four only lay with the 
effigy of their hounds to show that they had 
passed in peace. 

Of this famous but impoverished family, 
doubly impoverished by law and by pesti- 
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lence, two members were living in the year 
of grace 1349—Lady Ermyntrude Loring 
and her grandson Nigel. Lady Ermyntrude’s 
husband had fallen before the Scottish spear- 


men at Stirling, and her son Eustace, Nigel's” 


father, had found a glorious death nine years 
before this chronicle opens upon the poop of 
a Norman galley at the sea-fight of Sluys. 
The lonely old woman, fierce and brooding 
like the falcon mewed in her chamber, was 
soft only towards the lad whom she had 
brought up. All the tenderness and love 
of her nature, so 
hidden from 
others that they 


could not ima- 
gine their exist- 
ence, were 
lavished upon 
him. She could 
not bear him 
away from her, 
and he, with 
that ‘respect 
for autho- 


rity which the 
age demanded, 
would not go 
without her bless- 
ing and consent. 
So it came about 
that Nigel, with 
his lion heart and 
with the blood 
of a hundred 
soldiers thrilling 
in his veins, still 
at the age of two- 
and-twenty 
wasted the weary 
days reclaiming 
his hawks with 
leash and lure or 
training the 
alauns and 
spaniels who 
shared with the 
family the 
big earthen-floored hall of the manor-house. 

Day by day the aged Lady Ermyntrude 
had seen him wax in strength and in man 
hood, small of stature, it is true, but 
with muscles of steel and a soul of fire 
From all parts, from the warden of Guildford 
Castle, from the tilt-yard of Farnham, tales 
of his prowess were brought back to her, of 
his daring as a rider, of his debonair courage, 
of his skill with all weapons ; but still she, 
who had both husband and son torn from her 





“NIGEL WASTED THE WEARY DAYS RECLAIMING HIS HAWKS WITH 
LEASH AND LURE.” 


by a violent death, could not bear that this, 
the last of the Lorings, the final bud of so 
famous an old tree, should share the same 
fate. With a weary heart, but with a smiling 
face, he bore with his uneventful days, while 
she would ever put off the evil time until the 
harvest was better, until the monks of 
Waverley should give up what they had 
taken, until his uncle should die and leave 
money for his outfit, or any other excuse 
with which she could hold him to her 
side. And, indeed, there was need for 
a man at Tilford, 
for the strife be- 
twixt the Abbey 
and the manor- 
house had never 
been appeased, 
and still on one 
pretext or an- 
other the monks 
would clip off yet 
another slice of 
their neighbour’s 
land. Over the 
winding river, 
across the green 
meadows, rose 
the short square 
tower and the 
high grey walls of 
the grim Abbey, 
with its bell toll- 
ing by day and 
night, a hoarse 
voice of menace 
and of dread to 
the little house- 
hold. It is in 
the heart of the 


great Cistercian 
monastery that 


this chronicle of 
old days must 
take its start, 
as we trace 
the feud betwixt 
the monks and 
the house of Loring, with those events to 
which it gave birth, ending with the coming 
of Chandos, the strange spear running of Til- 
ford Bridge, and the three deeds with which 
Nigel won the wish of his heart. Elsewhere, 
in the chronicle of “The White Company,” 
it has been set forth what manner of man was 
Nigel Loring. Those who love him may read 
herein the things which went to his making. 
Let us go back, then, together and gaze upon 
this green stage of England—the scenery, 
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hill, plain, and river, even as now ; the actors 
in some things our very selves ; in others, 
so changed in thought and act that they 
might be dwellers in another world. 


CHAPTER II. 

HOW THE DEVIL CAME TO WAVERLEY. 
THE day was the first of May, which was the 
festival of the 
blessed Apostles 
Philip and James. 
The year was the 
one thousand three 
hundred and forty- 


ninth from man’s 
salvation. 
From tierce to 


sext, and then 
again from sext to 
nones, Abbot John 
of the house of 
Waverley had been 
seated in his study 


whilst he con- 
ducted the many 
high duties of his 
office. All round 
for many a mile 
on every side 
stretched the fer 


tile and flourishing 
estate of which he 
was the master. 
In the centre lay 
the broad Abbey 
buildings, with 
church and clois- 
ters, hospitium, 
chapter-house, and 
frater - house, all 
buzzing with a 
busy life. Through 
the open window 
came the low hum 
of the voices of 
the brethren as 
they walked in 


pious converse 
in the ambulatory 
below. From across the cloisters there 


rolled the distant rise and fall of a Gregorian 
chaunt, where the precentor was hard at 
work upon the choir; while down in the 
chapter-house sounded the strident voice 
of Brother Péter, expounding the rule of 
St. Bernard to the novices. Abbot John 
rose to stretch his cramped limbs. He looked 
out at the green sward of the cloisters and at 
the graceful line of open Gothic arches which 
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skirted a covered walk for the brethren within. 
‘Two and two in their black and white garb, 
with slow step and heads inclined, they paced 
round and round. Several of the more 


.studious had brought their illuminating work 


from the scriptorium, and sat in the warm 
sunshine with their little platters of pigments 
and packets of gold leaf before them, their 


““rwo AXD TWO IN THEIR BLACK AND WHITE GARB, WITH SLOW STEP AND HEADS INCLINED, 
THEY PACED ROUND AND ROUND.” 


shoulders rounded and their faces sunk low 
over the white sheets of vellum. There, too, 
was the copper-worker with his burin and 
graver. Learning and art were not traditions 
with the Cistercians as with the parent Order 
of the Benedictines, and yet the library of 
Waverley was well filled both with precious 
books and with pious students. But the true 
glory of the Cistercian lay in his outdoor 
work ; and so ever and anon there passed 
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through the cloister some sunburned monk, 
soiled mattock or shovel in hand, with his 
gown looped to his knee, fresh from the fields 
or the garden. The lush green water-meadows 
speckled with the heavy-fleeced sheep, the 
,acres of cornland reclaimed from heather and 
bracken, the vineyards on the southern slope 
of Crooksbury Hill, the rows of Hankley fish- 
ponds, the Frensham marshes drained and 





sown with vegetables, the spacious pigeon- 
cotes, all circled the great Abbey round with 
the visible labours of the Order. 

The Abbot’s full and florid face shone 
with a quiet content as he looked out at 
his huge but well-ordered household. Like 
every head of a prosperous Abbey, Abbot 
John, the fourth of the name, was a man of 
varied accomplishments. Through his own 
chosen instruments he had to minister a 
great estate, and to keep order and decorum 
among a large body of men living a celibate 
life. He was a rigid disciplinarian towards 
all beneath him, a supple diplomatist to all 
above. He held high debate with neigh- 
bouring abbots and lords, with bishops, with 
Papal legates, and even on occasion with the 
King’s Majesty himself. Many were the 
subjects with which he must be conversant. 
Questions of doctrine, questions of building, 
points of forestry, of agriculture, of drainage, 
of feudal law, all came to the Abbot for 
settlement. He held the scales of justice in 
all the Abbey banlieue, which stretched over 
many a mile of Hampshire and of Surrey. 
To the monks his displeasure might mean 
fasting, exile to some sterner community, or 
even imprisonment in chains. Over the 
layman also he could hold any punishment 
save only corporeal death, instead of which 
he had in hand the far more dreadful weapon 
of spiritual excommunication. Such were 
the powers of the Abbot, and it is no wonder 
that there were masterful lines in the ruddy 
features of Abbot John, or that the brethren, 
glancing up, should put on an even meeker 
carriage and more demure expression as they 
saw the watchful face in the window above 
them. 

A knock at the door of his study recalled 
the Abbot to his immediate duties, and he 
returned to his desk. Already he had 
spoken with the cellarer and prior, almoner, 
chaplain, and lector ; but now, in the tall and 
gaunt monk who obeyed his summons to 
enter, he recognised the most important, and 
also the most importunate, of his agents, 
Brother Samuel the sacrist, whose office, 
corresponding to that of the layman’s bailiff, 
placed the material interests of the monastery 
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and its dealings with the outer world entirely 
under his control, subject only to the check 
of the Abbot. Brother Samuel was a gnarled 
and stringy old monk whose stern and sharp- 
featured face reflected no light from above, 
but only that sordid, workaday world towards 
which it was for ever turned. A huge book 
of accounts was tucked under one of his 
arms, while a great bunch of keys hung from 
the other hand, a badge of his office, and 
also, on occasion of impatience, a weapon of 
offence, as many a scarred head among 
rustics and lay-brothers could testify. 

The Abbot sighed wearily, for he suffered 
much at the hands of his strenuous agent. 

“ Well, Brother Samuel, what is your will?” 
he asked. 

“ Holy father, I have to report to you that 
I have sold the wool to Master Baldwin of 
Winchester at two shillings a bale more than 
it fetched last year, for the murrain among 
the sheep has raised the price.” 

“You have done well, brother.” 

“T have also to tell you that I have 
distrained Wat the warrener from his cottage, 
for his Christmas rent is still unpaid, nor the 
henrents of last year.” 

“He has a wife and four children, 
brother.” He was a good, easy man, the 
Abbot, though liable to be overborne by his 
sterner subordinate. 

“It is true, holy father; but if I should 
pass him, then how am I to ask the rent of 
the foresters of Puttenham or the hinds in 
the village? Such a thing spreads from 
house to house, and where then is the wealth 
of Waverley ?” 

“What else, Brother Samuel ?” 

“There is the matter of the fish-ponds.” 

The Abbot’s face brightened. It was a 
subject upon which he was an authority. If 
the rule of his Order had robbed him of the 
softer joys of life, he had the keener zest for 
those which remained. 

“* How have the char prospered, brother ? ”. 

“They have done well, holy father ; but 
the carp have died in the Abbot’s pond.” 

“Carp prosper only upon a gravel bottom. 
They must be put in also in their due 
proportion, three milters to one spawner, 
Brother Sacrist, and the spot must be free 
from wind, stony and sandy, an ell deep, 
with willows and grass upon the banks. 
Mud for tench, brother ; gravel for carp.” 

The sacrist leaned forward, with the face 
of one who bears tidings of woe. 

“There are pike in the Abbot’s pond,” 
said he. 

“ Pike !” cried the Abbot, in horror. “As 
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well shut up a wolf in our sheep-fold. How 
came a pike in the pond? There were no 
pike last year, and a pike does not fall with 
the rain nor rise in the springs. The pond 
must be drained, or we shall spend next Lent 
upon stockfish, and have the brethren down 
with the great sickness ere Easter Sunday 
has come to absolve us from our abstinence.” 

“The pond shall be drained, holy father ; 
I have already ordered it. Then we shall 
plant pot-herbs on the mud bottom, and, 
after we have gathered them in, return the 
fish and water once more from the lower 
pond, so that they may fatten among the 
rich stubble.” 

“Good!” cried the Abbot. “I would 
have three fish-stews in every well-ordered 
house—one dry for herbs, one shallow for 
the fry and the yearlings, and one deep for 
the breeders and the table fish. But still, I 
have not heard you say how the pike came in 
the Abbot’s pond.” 

A spasm of anger passed over the fierce 
face of the sacrist, and his keys rattled as 
his bony hand clasped them more tightly. 

“Young Nigel Loring,” said he. “He 
swore that he would do us scathe, and in 
this way he has done it.” 

“ How know you this? 

“Six weeks ago he was seen day by day 
fishing for pike at the great lake of Fren- 
sham. ‘Twice at night he has been met with 
a bundle of straw under his arm on the 
Hankley Down. Well I wot that the straw 
was wet and that a live pike lay within it.” 

The Abbot shook his head. 

“T have heard much of this youth’s wild 
ways ; but now, indeed, he has passed all 
bounds, if what you say be truth. It was bad 
enough when it was said that he slew the 
King’s deer in Woolmer Chase, or broke the 
head of Hobbs the chapman, so that he lay 
for seven days betwixt life and death in our 
infirmary, saved only by Brother Peter’s skill 
in the pharmacies of herbs ; but to put pike 
in the Abbot’s pond—why should he play 
such a devil’s prank ?” 

“‘ Because he hates the house of Waverley, 
holy father ; because he swears that we hold 
his father’s land.” 

“In which there is surely some truth.” 

“ But, holy father, we hold no more than 
the law has allowed.” 

“ True, brother ; and yet, between ourselves, 
we may admit that the heavier purse may 
weigh down the scales of justice. When I 


” 


have passed the old house and have seen 
that aged woman with her ruddled cheeks 
and her baleful eyes look the curses she dare 
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not speak, I have many a time wished that 
we had other neighbours.” 

“That we can soon bring about, holy 
father. Indeed, it is of it that I wished to 
speak to you. Nothing is more easy than 
for us to drive them from the countryside. 
There are thirty years’ claims of escuage 
unsettled, and there is Serjeant Wilkins, the 
lawyer of Guildford, whom I will warrant to 
draw up such arrears of dues and rents and 
issues with suits of hidage and fodder-corn 
that these folk, who are as beggarly as they 
are proud, will have to sell the roof-tree over 
them ere they can meet them. Within three 
days I will have them at our mercy.” 

“They are an ancient family and of good 
repute. I would not treat them too harshly, 
brother.” 

“ Bethink you of the pike in the carp 


pond !” 
The Abbot hardened his heart at the 
thought. “It was indeed a devil’s deed, 


when we had but newly stocked it with char 
and with carp. Well, well, the law is the 
law, and if you can use it to their hurt it is 
still lawful so to do. Have these claims 
been advanced ?” 

“Deacon the bailiff, with his two varlets, 
went down to the Hall yesternight on the 
matter of the escuage, and came screaming 
back with this young hothead raging at their 
heels. He is small and slight, yet he has 
the strength of many men in the hour of his 
wrath. The bailiff swears that he will go no 
more, save with half a score of archers to 
uphold him.” 

The Abbot was red with anger at this new 
offence. 

“T will teach him that the servants of 
Holy Church, even though we of the rule of 
St. Bernard be the lowliest and humblest 
of her children, can still defend their own 
against the froward and the violent. Go, 
cite this man before the Abbey Court. Let 
him appear in the chapter-house after tierce 
to-morrow.” 

But the wary sacrist shook his head. 

“Nay, holy father, the times are not yet 
ripe. Give me three days, I pray you, that 
my case against him may be complete. Bear 
in mind that the father and the grandfather 
of this unruly squire were both famous men 
of their day, and the foremost knights in the 
King’s own service, living in high honour and 
dying in their knightly duty. The Lady 
Ermyntrude Loring was first lady to the 
King’s mother. Roger FitzAlan of Farnham 
and Sir Hugh Walcott of Guildford Castle 
were each old comrades in arms of Nigel’s 
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father, and sib to him on the distaff side. 
Already there has been talk that we have 
dealt harshly with them. Therefore my rede 
is that we be wise and wary and wait until 
his cup be indeed full.” 

The Abbot had opened his mouth to reply 
when the consultation was interrupted by a 
most unwonted buzz of excitement from 
amongst the monks in the cloister below. 
Questions and answers, in excited voices, 
sounded from one side of the ambulatory to 
the other. Sacrist and Abbot were gazing at 
each other in amazement at such a breach 
of the discipline and decorum of their well- 
trained flock, when there came a swift step 
upon the stair, and a white-faced brother 
flung open the door and rushed into the 
room. 

“Father Abbot!” he cried. “Alas! alas! 
Brother John is dead, and the holy sub-prior 
is dead, and the devil is loose in the five- 
virgate field.” 





“4 WHITE-FACED BROTHER FLUNG OPEN THE DOOK AND RUSHED INTO 
: THE Room,” 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE YELLOW HORSE OF CROOKSBURY. 
In those simple times there was a great 
wonder and mystery in life. Man walked in 
fear and solemnity, with heaven very close 
above his head and hell below his very feet. 
God’s visible hand was everywhere, in the 
rainbow and the comet, in the thunder and 
the wind. The devil, too, raged openly 


upon the earth, he skulked behind the 
hedgerow; in the gloaming, he laughed 
loudly in the night time, he clawed 


the dying sinner, pounced on the un- 
baptized babe, and twisted the limbs of 
the epileptic. A foul fiend slunk ever by 
a man’s side and whispered villainies in 
his ear, while above him there hovered an 
angel of grace who pointed to the steep 
and narrow track. How could one doubt 
these things, when Pope and priest and 
scholar and King were all united in be- 
lieving them, with no single voice of 
question in the whole 
wide world ? 

Every book read, 
every picture seen, 
every tale heard from 
nurse or mother all 
taught the same les- 
son. And as a man 
travelled through the 
world his faith would 
grow the firmer, for go 
where he would there 
were the endless 
shrines of the saints, 
each with its holy relic 
in the centre, and 
around it the tradition 
of incessant miracles, 
with stacks of deserted 
crutches and silver 
votive hearts to prove 
them. At every turn 
he was made to feel 
how thin was the veil, 
and how easily rent, 
which screened him 
from the awful 
denizens of the unseen 
world. 

Hence the wild 
announcement of the 
frightened monk 
seemed terrible rather 
than incredible to those 
whom he addressed. 
The Abbot’s ruddy face 
paled for a moment, it 
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is true, but he plucked the crucifix from his 
desk and rose valiantly to his feet. 

“Lead me to him,” said he; “show me 
the foul fiend who dares to lay his grip upon 
brethren of the holy house of St. Bernard. 
Run down to my chaplain, brother! Bid 
him bring the exorcist with him, and also 
the blessed box of relics, and the bones of 
St. James from under the altar! With these 
and a contrite and humble heart we may 
show front to all the powers of darkness.” 

But the sacrist was of a more critical turn 
of mind. He clutched the monk’s arm with 
a grip which left its five purple spots for 
many a day to come. 

“Is this the way to enter the Abbot’s own 
chamber, without knock 
or reverence or sO 
much as a ‘Pax vobis- 
cum’?” said he, sternly. 
“You were wont to be 
our gentlest novice, of 
lowly carriage in chap 
ter, devout in psalmody, 
and strict in the cloister. 
Pull your wits together 
and answer me 
straightly. In what form 
has the foul fiend ap 
peared, and how has he 
done this grievous 
scathe to our brethren ? 
Have you him 
with your own eyes, or 
do you repeat from hear 
say? Speak, man, or you 


seen 


stand on the penance 
stool in the chapter- 
house this very 
hour.” 


Thus adjured, the 
frightened monk grew 
calmer in his bearing, 
though his white lips 
and his startled eyes, 
with the gasping of his 


breath, told of his in- 
ward tremors. 

“If it please you, 
holy father, and you, 


reverend sacrist, it came about in this way. 
James, the sub-prior, and Brother John and I 
had spent our day from sext onwards on 
Hankley cutting bracken for the cow-houses. 
We were coming back over the five-virgate 
field, and the holy sub-prior was telling us 
a saintly tale from the life of St. Gregory, 
when there came a sudden sound like a 
rushing torrent, and the foul fiend sprang 
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over the high wall which skirts the water- 
meadow and rushed upon us with the speed 
of the wind. The lay-brother he struck to 
the ground and trampled into the mire. 
Then, seizing the good sub-prior in his 
teeth, he rushed round the field, swinging 
him as though he were a fardel of old 
clothes. Amazed at such a sight I stood 
without movement, and had said a credo and 
three aves when the devil dropped the sub- 
prior and sprang upon me. With the help of 
St. Bernard I clambered over the wall, but 
not before his teeth had found my leg and he 
had torn away the whole back skirt of my 
gown. 

As he spoke he turned and gave corrobo- 





““THE HOLY SUB-PRIOR WAS TELLING US A SAINTLY TALE FROM THE LIFE OF 


ST. GREGORY.” 


ration to his story by the hanging ruins of 
his long trailing garment. 

“Tn what shape, then, did Satan appear ?” 
the Abbot demanded. 

“As a great yellow horse, holy father—a 
monster horse, with eyes of fire and the teeth 
of a griffin.” 

“ A yellow horse!” The sacrist glared at 
the scared monk, “You foolish brother! 
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how will you behave when you have indeed 
to face the King of Terrors himself, if you 
can be so frighted by the sight of a yellow 
horse? It is the horse of Franklin Aylward, 
my father, which has been distrained by us 
because he owes the Abbey fifty good 
shillings, and can never hope to pay it. 
Such a horse, they say, is not to be found 
betwixt this and the King’s stables at Windsor, 
for his sire was a Spanish destrier- and his 
dam an Arab mare of the very breed which 
Saladin, whose soul now reeks in torment, kept 
for his own use, and even, it has been said, 
under the shelter of his own tent. I took 
him in discharge of the debt, and I ordered 
the varlets who had haltered him to leave 
him alone in the water-meadow, for I had 
heard that the beast has indeed a most evil 
spirit, and has killed more men than one.” 

“Tt was an ill day for Waverley that you 
brought such a monster within its bounds,” 
said the Abbot. “If the sub-prior and 
Brother John be indeed dead, then it would 
seem that if the horse be not the devil he is 
at least the devil’s instrument.” 

“ Horse or devil, holy father, I heard him 
shout with joy as he trampled upon Brother 
John, and had you seen him tossing the sub- 
prior as a dog shakes a rat you would per- 
chance have felt even as I did.” 

“Come, then,” cried the Abbot, “let us 
see with our own eyes what evil has been 
done” ; and the three monks hurried down 
the stair which led to the cloisters. 

They had no sooner descended, however, 
than their more pressing fears were set at 
rest, for at that very moment, limping, dis- 
hevelled, and mud-stained, the two sufferers 
were being led in amid a crowd of sym- 
pathizing brethren. Shouts and cries from 
outside showed, however, that some further 
drama was in progress, and both Abbot and 
sacrist hastened onwards as fast as the 
dignity of their office would permit, until 
they had passed the gates and gained the 
wall of the meadow. Looking over it,.a re- 
markable sight presented itself to their eyes. 

Fetlock deep in the lush grass there stood 
a magnificent horse, such a horse as a 
sculptor or a soldier might thrill to see. His 
colour was a light chestnut, with mane and 
tail of a more tawny tint. Seventeen hands 
high, with a barrel and haunches which 
bespoke tremendous strength, he fined down 
to the most delicate lines of dainty breed 
in neck and crest and shoulder. He was 
indeed a glorious sight as he stood there, his 
beautiful .body leaning back from his wide- 
spread and propped fore-legs, his head craned 
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high, his ears erect, his mane bristling, his 
red nostrils opening and shutting with wrath, 
and his flashing eyes turning from side to 
side in haughty menace and defiance. 
Scattered round in a respectful circle six 
of the Abbey lay-servants and foresters, each 
holding a halter, were creeping towards him. 
Every now and then, with a beautiful toss and 
swerve and plunge, the great creature would 
turn upon one of his would-be captors, and, 
with outstretched head, flying mane, and 
flashing teeth, would chase him screaming to 
the safety of the wall, while the others would 
close swiftly in behind and cast their ropes in 
the hope of catching neck or leg, but only in 
their turn to be chased to the nearest refuge. 

Had two of these ropes settled upon the 
horse, and had their throwers found some 
purchase of stump or boulder by which they 
could hold them, then the man’s brain might 
have won its wonted victory over swiftness 
and strength. But the brains were them- 
selves at fault which imagined that one 
such rope would serve any purpose save to 
endanger the thrower. Yet so it was, and 
what might have been foreseen occurred at 
the very moment of the arrival of the monks. 
The horse, having chased one of his enemies 
to the wall, remained so long snorting his 
contempt over the coping that the others 
were able to creep upon him from behind. 
Several ropes were flung, and one noose 
settled over the proud crest and lost itself in 
the waving mane. In an instant the creature 
had turned and the men were flying for their 
lives, but he who had cast the rope lingered 
for an instant, uncertain what use to make of 
his own success. That moment of doubt was 
fatal. With a yell of dismay the man saw the 
great creature rear above him. Then, witha 
crash, the fore-feet fell upon him and dashed 
him to the ground. He rose screaming, was 
hurled over once more, and lay a quivering, 
bleeding heap, while the savage horse, the 
most cruel and terrible in its anger of all 
creatures on earth, bit and shook and 
trampled the writhing body. A loud wail of 
horror rose from the lines of tonsured heads 
which skirted the high wall—a wail which 
suddenly died away into a long hushed silence, 
broken at last by a rapturous cry of thanks- 
giving and of joy. 

On the road which led to the old dark 
manor-house upon the side of the hill a youth 
had been riding. His mount was a sorry 
one—a weedy, shambling, long-haired colt— 
and his patched tunic of faded purple, with 
stained leather belt, presented no very smart 
appearance ; yet in the bearing of the man, 
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in the poise of his head, in his easy graceful 
carriage, and in the bold glance of his large 
blue eyes, there was that stamp of distinction 
and of breed which would have given him 
a place of his own in any assembly. He was 
of small stature, but his frame was singu- 
larly elegant and graceful. His face, though 
tanned by the weather, was delicate in 
features and most eager and alert in expres- 
sion. A thick fringe of crisp yellow curls 
broke from under the dark flat cap which he 
was wearing, and a short golden beard hid 
the outline of his strong square chin. One 
white osprey feather thrust through a gold 
brooch in the front of his cap gave a touch 
of grace to his sombre garb. This and 
other points of his attire, the short hanging 
mantle, the leather-sheathed hunting-knife, 
the cross-belt which sus 
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enemy approach, and, spurning the prostrate 
but still writhing body with its heels, dashed 
at the new-comer. But this time there was 
no hasty flight, no rapturous pursuit to the 
wall. The little man braced himself straight, 
flung up his metal-headed whip, and met the 
horse with a crashing blow upon the head, 
repeated again and again with every attack. 
In vain the horse reared and tried to over- 
throw its enemy with swooping shoulders 
and pawing hoofs. Cool and alert, the man 
sprang swiftly aside from under the very 
shadow of death, and then again came the 
swish and thud of the unerring blow from 
the heavy handle. The horse drew off, 
glared with wonder and fury at this masterful 
man, and then trotted round in a circle with 
mane bristling, tail streaming, and ears on 





tained a brazen horn, 
the soft doeskin boots, 
and the prick spurs, 
would all disclose them 
selves to an observer ; 
but at the first glance the 
brown face set in gold 
and the dancing light 
of the quick, reckless, 
laughing eyes were the 
one strong memory left 
behind. Such was the 
youth who, cracking his 
whip joyously, and fol 
lowed by half a score 
of dogs, cantered on his 
rude pony down the 
Tilford lane, and thence 
it was that, with a smile 
of amused contempt 
upon his face, he ob 
served the comedy in 
the field, and the 
impotent efforts of 
the servants of Waver 
ley. 

Suddenly, however, 
as the comedy turned 
swiftly to black tragedy, 
this passive spectator 
leapt into quick, 
strenuous life. With a 
spring he was off his 
pony, and with another 
he was over the stone 
wall and flying swiftly 
across the field. Look 
ing up from his 

















victim the great yellow 
horse saw this other 


“THE LITTLE MAN BRACED HIMSELF STRAIGHT, FLUNG UP HIS METAL-HEADED WHIP, 4ND 
MET THE HORSE WITH A CRASHING BLOW,” 














end, snorting in its rage and pain. The 
man, hardly deigning to glance at his fell 
neighbour, passed on to the wounded 
forester, raised him in his arms with a 
strength which could not have been expected 
in so slight a body, and carried him, groan- 
ing, to the wall, where a dozen hands were 
outstretched to help him over. Then, at his 
leisure, the young man also climbed the wall, 
smiling back with cool contempt at the yellow 
horse, which had come raging after him once 
more. As he sprang down a dozen monks 
surrounded him to thank or to praise him, 
but he would have turned sullenly away 
without a word had he not been stopped by 
Abbot John in person. 

“Nay, Squire Loring,” said he; “if you 
be a bad friend to our Abbey, yet we must 
needs own that you have played the part of a 
good Christian this day, for if there is breath 
left in our servant’s body it is to you, next to 
our blessed patron St. Bernard, that we 
owe it.” 

“By St. Paul, I owe you no goodwill, 
Abbot John,” said the young man. “The 
shadow of your Abbey has ever fallen across 
the house of Loring. As to any small deed 
that I may have done this day, I ask no thanks 
for it. It is not for you nor for your house 
that I have done it; but only because it was 
my pleasure so to do.” 

The Abbot flushed at the bold words and 
bit his lip with vexation. It was the sacrist, 
however, who answered. 

“Tt would be more fitting and more 
gracious,” said he, “if you were to speak to 
the holy Father Abbot in a manner suited 
to his high rank and to the respect which is 
due to a Prince of the Church.” 

The youth turned his bold blue eyes upon 
the monk, and his sunburned face darkened 
with anger. 

“Were it not for the gown upon your 
back and for your silvering hair, 1 would 
answer you in another fashion,” said he. 
“You are the lean wolf which growls ever at 
our door, greedy for the little which hath 
been left to us. Say and do what you will 
with me, but, by St. Paul, if I find that 
Dame Ermyntrude is baited by your ravenous 
pack I will beat them off with this whip from 
the little patch which still remains of all the 
acres of my fathers.” 

“ Have a care, Nigel Loring, have a cave !” 
cried the Abbot, with finger upraised. “Have 
you no fears of the law of England ?” 

* A just law I fear and obey.” 
“Have you no respect for Holy Church ?” 
“JT respect all that is holy in her. I do 
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not respect those who grind the poor or steal 
their neighbour’s land.” 

“ Rash man, many a one has been blighted 
by her ban for less than you have now said. 
And yet it is not for us to judge you harshly 
this day. You are young, and hot words 
come easily to your lips. How fares the 
forester ?” 

“His hurt is grievous, Father Abbot, but 
he will live,” said a brother, looking up from 
the prostrate form. “With a blood-letting 
and an electuary I will warrant him sound 
within a month.” 

“Then bear him to the hospital. And 
now, brother, about this terrible beast who 
still gazes and snorts at us over the top of 
the wall as though his thoughts of Holy 
Church were as uncouth as those of Squire 
Nigel himself — what are we to do with 
him ?” 

“Here is Franklin Aylward,” said one of 
the brethren. “The horse was his, and 
doubtless he will take it back to his farm.” 

But the stout, red-faced farmer shook his 
head at the proposal. 

“Not I, in faith,” said he.. “* The beast 
hath chased me twice round the paddock ; 
it has nigh slain my boy Samkin. He would 
never be happy till he had ridden it, nor ‘has 
he ever been happy since. There is nota 
hind in my employ who will enter his stall. 
Ill fare the day that ever I took the beast 
from the Castle stud at Guildford, where they 
could do nothing with it, and no rider could 
be found bold enough to mount it. When 
the sacrist here took it for a fifty-shilling 
debt he made his own bargain and must 
abide by it. He comes no more to the 
Crooksbury Farm.” 

“And he stays no more here,” said the 
Abbot. “Brother Sacrist, you have raised 
the devil, and it is for you to lay it again.” 

“That I will most readily,” cried the 
sacrist. “The pittance-master can stop the 
fifty shillings from my very own weekly dole, 
and so the Abbey be none the poorer. In 
the meantime here is Wat with his arbalest 
and a bolt in his girdle. Let him drive it to 
the head through this cursed creature, for 
his hide and his hoofs are of more value than 
his wicked self.” 

A hard, brown old woodman who had 
been shooting vermin in the Abbey groves 
stepped forward with a grin of pleasure. 
After a lifetime of stoats and foxes this was 
indeed a noble quarry which was to fall before 
him. Fitting a bolt on the nut of his taut 
cross-bow, he had raised it to his shoulder 
and levelled it at the fierce, proud, dishevelled 
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head which tossed in savage freedom at the 
other side of the wall. His finger was 
crooked on the spring when a blow from a 
whip struck the bow upwards and the bolt 
sang harmless over the Abbey orchard, while 
the woodman shrank abashed from Nigel 
Loring’s angry eyes. 

“ Keep your bolts for your weasels,” said 
he. “Would you take life from a creature 
whose only fault is that its spirit is so high 
that it has met none yet who dare control it ? 
You would slay such a horse as a King might 
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mission it is in my gift, and I bestow it freely 
upon you.” 

The Abbot plucked at his subordinate’s 
sleeve. 

“ Bethink you, Brother Sacrist,” he whis- 
pered, “shall we not have this man’s blood 
upon our heads ?” 

“His pride is as stubborn as the horse’s, 
holy father,” the sacrist answered, his gaunt 
face breaking into a malicious smile. “Man 
or beast, one will break the other and the 
world be the better for it. If you forbid 
me——” 

“Nay, brother; you have 
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be proud to mount, and all because a country 
franklin, or a monk, or a monk’s varlet 
has not the wit nor the hands to master 
him.” 

The sacrist turned swiftly on the squire. 

“The Abbey owes you an offering for this 
day’s work, however rude your words may 
be,” said he. “If you think so much of the 
horse, you may desire to own it. If I am to 


pay for it, then with the holy Abbot's per- 


bought the horse and you 
may have the bestowal of 
it.” 

“Then I give it, hide and 
hoofs, tail and temper, to 
Nigel Loring, and may it be 
as sweet and as gentle to 
him as he hath been to the 
Abbey of Waverley.” 

The sacrist spoke aloud 
amid the tittering of the 
monks, for the man con 
cerned was out of ear-shot. 
At the first words which had 
shown him the turn which affairs had taken 
he had run swiftly to the spot where he had 
left his pony. From its mouth he removed 
the bit and the stout bridle which held it. 
Then, leaving the creature to nibble the grass 
by the wayside, he sped back whence he 
came. 

“T take your gift, monk,” said he, “though 
I know well why it is that you give it. Yet 
I thank you, for there are two things upon 
earth for which I have ever yearned, and 
which my thin purse could never buy. The 
one is a noble horse, such a horse as my 
father’s son should have betwixt his thighs, 
and here is the one of all others which I 
would have chosen, since some small deed is 
to be done in the winning of him and some 
honourable advancement to be gained. How 
is the horse called ?” 

“Tt’s name,” said the franklin, 
Pommers. I warn you, young sir, that 
none may ride him, for many have tried, 
and the luckiest is he who has only a staved 
rib to show for it.” 

“T thank you for your rede,” said Nigel ; 
“and now I see that this is indeed. a horse 
which I would journey far to meet. I am 
your man, Pommers, and you are my horse, 
and this night you shall own it or I will never 
need horse again. My spirit against thine, 
and God hold thy spirit high, Pommers, so 
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that the greater be the adventure and the 
more hope of honour gained.” 

Whilst he spoke the young squire had 
climbed on to the top of the wall, and stood 
there balanced, the very image of grace and 
spirit and gallantry, his bridle hanging from 
one hand and his whip grasped in the other. 
With a fierce snort the horse made for him 
instantly, and his white teeth flashed as he 
snapped ; but again a heavy blow from the 
loaded whip caused him to swerve, and 
even at the instant of the swerve, measuring 
the distance with steady eyes and bending 
his supple body for the spring, Nigel bounded 
into the air and fell with his legs astride the 
broad back of the yellow horse. For a 
minute, with neither saddle nor stirrups to 
help him, and the beast ramping and rearing 
like a mad thing beneath him, he was hard 
pressed to hold his own. His legs were like 
two bands of steel welded on to the swelling 
arches of the great horse’s ribs, and his left 
hand was buried deep in the tawny mane. 
Never had the dull round of the lives of thie 
gentle brethren of Waverley been broken by so 
fiery a scene. Springing to right and swoop- 
ing to left, now with its tangled, wicked head 
betwixt its fore-feet, and now pawing eight feet 
high in the air, with scarlet, furious nostrils and 
maddened eyes, the yellow horse was a thing 
of terror and of beauty. But the lithe figure 
on his back, bending like a reed in the wind 
to every movement, firm below, pliant above, 
with calm, inexorable face and eyes whith 
danced and gleamed with the joy of contest, 
still held its masterful place for all that the 
fiery heart and the iron muscles of the great 
beast could do. Once a long drone of 
dismay rose from the monks as, rearing 
higher and higher yet, a last mad effort sent 
the creature toppling over backwards upon 
its rider. But, swift and cool, he had writhed 
from under it ere it fell, spurned it with his 
foot as it rolled upon the earth, and then, 
seizing its mane as it rose, swung himself 
lightly on to its back once more. Even the 
grim sacrist could not but join the cheer as 
Pommers, amazed to find the rider still upon 
his back, plunged and curveted down the 
field. 

But the wild horse only swelled into a 
greater fury In the sullen gloom of its 
untamed heart there rose the furious resolve 
to dash the life from this clinging rider, even 
if it meant destruction to beast and man. 
With red, blazing eyes it looked round for 
death. On three sides the five-virgate field 
was bounded by a high wall, broken only at 
one spot by a heavy four-foot wooden gate. 
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But on the fourth side was a low grey build- 
ing, one of the granges of the Abbey, present- 
ing a long flank unbroken by door or window. 
The horse stretched itself into a gallop and 
headed straight for that craggy thirty-foot 
wall. He would break in red ruin at the 
base of it if he could but dash for ever the 
life from this man who claimed mastery over 
that which had never found its master yet. 

The great haunches gathered under it, the 
eager hoofs drummed the grass as fester and 
still more fast the frantic horse bore himself 
and his rider towards the wall. Would Nigel 
spring off? ‘To do so would be to bend his 
will to that of the beast beneath him. There 
was a better way than that. Cool, quick, and 
decided, the man swiftly passed both whip 
and bridle into the left hand, which still held 
the mane. Then with the right he slipped 
his shorte mantle from his shoulders, and 
1ying forward along the creature’s strenuous, 
rippling back he cast the flapping cloth over 
the horse’s eyes. 

The result was but too successful, for it 
nearly brought about the downfall of the 
rider. When those red eyes straining for 
death were suddenly shrouded in unexpected 
darkness the amazed horse propped on its 
fore-feet and came to so dead a stop that 
Nigel was shot forward on to its neck and 
hardly held himself by his hair-entwined 
hand. Ere he had slid back into position 
the moment of danger had passed, for the 
horse, its purpose all blurred in its mind by 
this strange thing which had befallen, wheeled 
round once more, trembling in every fibre, 
and tossing its petulant head until at last the 
mantle had been slipped from its eyes and 
the chilling darkness had melted into the 
homely circle of sunlit grass once more. 

But what was this new outrage which had 
been inflicted upon it? What was this 
defiling bar of iron which was locked hard 
against its mouth? What were these straps 
which galled the tossing neck, this band 
which spanned its crest? In those instants 
of stillness ere the mantle had been plucked 
away Nigel had laid forward, had slipped the 
snaffle between the champing teeth, and had 
deftly secured it. Blind, frantic fury surged 
in the yellow horse’s heart once more at this 
new degradation, this badge of serfdom and 
infamy. His spirit rose high and menacing 
at the touch. He loathed this place, these 
people, all and everything which threatened 
his freedom. He would have done with 
them for ever ; he would see them no more. 
Let him away to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, to the great plains where freedom js |! 
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Anywhere over the far horizon, where he 
could get away from the defiling bit and the 
insufferable mastery of man. 

He turned with a rush, and one magnifi- 
cent deer-like bound carried him over the 
four-foot gate. Nigel’s hat had flown off, 
and his yellow curls streamed behind him as 
he rose and fell in the leap. They were in 
the water-meadow now, and the rippling 
stream twenty foot wide gleamed in front of 
them, running down to the main current of 
the Wey. The yellow horse gathered his 
haunches under him and flew over like an 
arrow. He took off from behind a boulder 
and cleared a furze-bush on the farther side. 
Two stones still mark the leap from hoof- 
mark to hoof-mark, and they are eleven good 
paces apart. Under the hanging branch of 
the great oak tree on the farther side, that 
Quercus Tilfordiensis still showa as the 
bound of the Abbey’s immediate precincts, 
the great horse passed. He had hoped to 
sweep off his rider, but Nigel sank low on 
the heaving back with his face buried in the 
flying mane. The rough bough rasped him 
rudely, but mever shook his spirit nor his 
grip. Rearing, plunging, and_ struggling, 
Pommers broke through the sapling grove 
and was out on the broad stretch of Hankley 
Down. 

And now came such a ride as still lingers 
in the gossip of the lowly countryfolk and 
forms the rude jingle of that old Surrey ballad, 
now nearly forgotten save for the refrain :— 

The Doe that sped on Hinde Head, 
The Kestril on the winde, 

And Nigel on the Yellow Horse 
Can leave the world behinde. 

Before them lay a rolling ocean of dark 
heather, knee-deep, swelling in billow on 
billow up to the clear-cut hill before them. 
Above stretched one unbroken arch of 
peaceful blue, with a sun which was sinking 
down towards the Hampshire hills. Through 
the deep heather, down the gullies, over the 
watercourses, up the broken slopes Pommers 
flew, his great heart bursting with rage, and 
every fibre quivering at the indignities which 
he had endured. And still, do what he 
would, the man clung fast to his heaving 
sides and to his flying mane, silent, motion- 
less, inexorable, letting him do what he 
would, but fixed as Fate upon his purpose. 
Over Hankley Down, through Thursley 
Marsh with the reeds up to his mud-splashed 
withers, onwards up the long slope of the 
Headland of the Hinds, down by the Nut- 
combe Gorge, slipping, blundering, bounding, 
but never slackening his fearful speed, on 
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went the great yellow horse. The villagers 
of Shottermill heard the wild clatter of 
hoofs, but ere they could swing the ox-hide 
curtains of their cottage doors horse and 
rider were lost amid the high bracken 
of the Haslemere valley. On he went, 
and on, tossing the miles behind his flying 
hoofs. No marshland could clog him, no hill 
could hold him back. Up the slope of Linch- 
mere and the long ascent of Fernhurst he 
thundered as on the level, and it was not 
until he had flown down the incline of Henley 
Hill, and the grey castle tower of Midhurst 
rose over the coppice in front, that at last 
the eager, outstretched neck sank a little on 
the breast, and the breath came quick and 
fast. Look where he would in woodland 
and on down, his straining eyes could catch 
no sign of those plains of freedom which he 
sought. 

And yet another outrage! It was bad that 
this creature should still cling so tight upon 
his back, but now he would even go the in- 
tolerable length of checking him and guiding 
him on the way that he would have him go. 
There was a sharp pluck at his mouth, and 
his head was turned north once more. As 
well go that way as another, but the man 
was mad indeed if he thought that such a 
horse as Pommers was at the end of its 
spirit or its strength. He would soon show 
him that he was unconquered, if it strained 
his sinews or broke his heart to do so. Back 
then he flew up the long, long ascent. Would 
he ever get to the end of it? Yet he would 
not own that he could go no farther while 
the man still kept his grip. He was white 
with foam and caked with mud. His eyes 
were gorged with blood, his mouth open and 
gasping, his nostrils expanded, his coat stark 
and reeking. On he flew down the long 
Sunday Hill until he reached the deep 
Kingsley Marsh at the bottom. No, it was 
too much! Flesh and blood could go no 
farther. As he struggled out from the reedy 
slime, with the heavy black mud still clinging 
to his fetlocks, he at last eased down with 
sobbing breath and slowed the tumultuous 
gallop to a canter. 

Oh, crowning infamy! Was there no 
limit to these degradations? He was no 
longer even to choose his own pace. Since 
he had chosen to gallop so far at his own 
will, he must now gallop farther still at the 
will of another. A spur struck home on 
either flank. A stinging whip-lash fell across 
his shoulder. He bounded his own height 
in the air at the pain and the shame of it. 
Then, forgetting his weary limbs, forgetting his 




















panting, reeking sides, forgetting everything 
save this intolerable insult and the burning 
spirit within, he plunged off once more upon 
his furious gallop. He was out on the heather 
slopes again, and heading for Weydown 
Common. On he flew, and on. But again 
his breath failed him, and again his limbs 
trembled beneath him, and yet again he strove 
to ease his pace, only to be driven onwards 
by the cruel spur and the falling lash. He 
was blind and giddy with fatigue. He 
saw no longer where he placed his feet, 
he cared no longer whither he went, 
but his one mad longing was to get 
away from this dreadful thing, this tor- 
ture which clung to him and would not 
let him go. Through Thursley village 
he passed, his eyes straining in 
his agony, his heart bursting 
within him, and he had won his 
way to the crest of Thursley 
Down, still stung forward by stab 
and blow, when his 
spirit weakened, his 
giant strength ebbed 
out of him, and with 
one deep sob of agony 
the yellow horse sank 
among the heather. 
So sudden was the fall 
that Nigel flew for- 
ward over his shoul- 
der, and beast and 
man lay prostrate and 
gasping whilst the last 
red rimof the sun sank 
behind Butser and the 
first stars gleamed in 
a violet sky. 

The young squire 
was the first torecover, 
and kneeling by the 
panting, overwrought 
horse he passed his 
hand gently over the 
tangled mane and 
down the foam-flecked 
face. The red_ eye 
rolled up at him, but it was wonder, not hatred, 
a prayer and not a threat, which he could 
read in it. As he stroked the reeking muzzle 
the horse whinnied gently and thrust his nose 
into the hollow of his hand. It was enough. 
It was the end of the contest, the acceptance 
of new conditions by.a chivalrous foe from a 
chivalrous victor. 

“You are my hosse, Pommers,” Nigel 
whispered, and he laid his cheek against 
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“T know you, Pommers, 
and you know me, and with the help of 
St. Paul we shall teach some other folk 


the craning head. 


to know us both. Now let us_ walk 


together as far as this moorland pond, for 
indeed I wot not whether it is you or I 
who need the water most.” 

And so it was that some belated monks of 
Waverley, passing homewards from the outer 
granges, saw a strange sight which they carried 
















“IT WAS NONE OTHER THAN THE YOUNG SQUIRE HIMSELF, WHO WAS LEADING HOME, AS 
A SHEPHERD LEADS A LAMB, THE FEARSOME YELLOW HORSE OF CROOKSBURY!” 


on with them so that it reached that very 
night the ears both of sacrist and of Abbot. 
For, as they passed through Tilford, they had 
seen horse and man walking side by side 
and head by head up the manor-house lane. 
And when they had raised their lanthorns on 
the pair * was none other than the young 
squire himself, who was leading home, as a 
shepherd leads a lamb, the fearsome yellow 
horse of Crooksbury ! 


(To be continued.) 
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“The Funniest Picture I 


BY THE EDITORS OF THE CHIEF 


Y no means common is the 
faculty of appreciating a good 
joke. One may have the 
sense of humour very strongly 
developed, so strongly as 
occasionally to become em- 
barrassing, and yet be quite without that 
power of nice discrimination that can tell a 
good joke from an indifferent one. Then, 
again, a life practically devoted to humour 
may dull the intellectual palate or so pervert 
the taste as to cause it to revel in eccen- 
tricity. Some humorists have declared 
that they were never quite sure whether 
their joke was funny until they were 
told so by their friends; and does not 
Shakespeare say that a “jest’s prosperity lies 
in the ear of him that hears it”? It was 
a saying of John Leech’s that if he had 
chanced to laugh uproariously at one of his 
own comicalities 








Have Ever Published.” 
COMIC PAPERS OF THE WORLD. 


condone crime or to esteem virtue the less. 
Notwithstanding his experience he can still 
view human nature in a sane and sober spirit. 
The editor of a comic journal is a judge of 
wit and humour. He is, or should be, a 
connoisseur of graphic comedy, an umpire 
among punsters, the chief justice of the 
jester’s criminal court. He should know to 
a nicety what degree of caricature will tickle 
the risibles, and be the referee par excellence 
to decide the merits of repartee. 

In answer to our query, “ What is the most 
humorous pictorial joke ever published in 
your paper?” Sir Francis Burnand, the dis- 
tinguished editor of Punch, thus replies :— 

“It is very, very difficult to determine. 
The one which is to me first, for any number 
of sufficient reasons, is Leech’s ‘Irritable 
gentleman disturbed by a bluebottle.’ Its 
simplicity is exquisite. And the next is Phil 





it was pretty 
certain that no- 
body else would ; 
whereas if a 
drawing struck 
him as indifferent 


his friends would x 
° y . 5) 
salute him K = 
SS nen 


with :— { : 

“I say, Leech, 
what a_ ripping 
good thing that 
was of yours in 
Punch \ast week |” 

One class of 
men ought surely 
to preserve a cor- 
rect and critical 
balance of appre- 
ciation. A judge 











does not with 
years tend to 


Supject ror a Picture: “ Irritable gentleman disturbed by a bluebottle."—By JOHN LEECH, 
THE FIRST SELECTION OF SIR F. BURNAND, EDITOR OF PUNCH. 























Lunatic: ** What are you doing there?” 


Brown : “ —- 
Lunatic : “‘ Caught anything ? * 
Brown : “ No.” 


Lunatic : “‘ How long have you been there?” 
Brown : “‘ Six hours.” 
Lunatic : “‘ Come inside."—sy PHIL MAY. 


THE SECOND SELECTION OF SIR F. BURNAND. 


May’s ‘Come inside.’ You remember the 
lunatic looking over the wall of the asylum 
and inquiring of the luckless fisherman how 
long he had been there. These two for 
humour can never be beaten. Seymour had 
previously equalled both, but not in drawing. 
—Sincerely yours, F. C. BuRNAND.” 

The first of the pictures reproduced 
will be remembered by thousands of readers 
who are familiar—and who is not ?—with the 
pages of Punch. It is drawn with all Leech’s 
charming subtlety, and on its original appear- 
ance, we are told, it caused even the austere 
Mr. Gladstone to explode with laughter. 
The other joke by the late Phil May bears 
the following legend :— 

Lunatic : “ What are you doing there?” 

Brown : “ Fishing.” 

Lunatic: “ Caught anything ?” 

Brown: “No.” 

Lunatic: “How long have you been 
there?” 
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Brown : “ Six hours.” 

Lunatic : “Come inside.” . 

One of our oldest- established comic 
journals is Judy. 

“TI think,” writes the editor, Mr. Edward 
de Marney, “the enclosed is the funniest 
sketch I have produced.” 

Here we see a drawing by Mr. F. Reynolds 
of an Irish “ housebreaker” on the summit 
of a tottering wall. He is in a position of 
far greater danger than if he were perched 
on the edge of a Swiss precipice. He is 
giving one more blow with his pick while his 
comrades call him to dinner. “I'll be 
wid you,” he observes, cheerfully, “in two 
ticks.” The thing is obvious, elementary. 
It appeals to our primitive sense of humour, 
but it is very funny all the same. 

*One’s ideas of humour: differ so much 
that I can hardly suppose it would be 
prudent to expect you to accept my choice.” 

So writes Mr. Arnold Golsworthy, the 
editor of Pick-Me-Up, a paper which has 
the credit of having given opportunities to 
most of the greatest humorous draughts- 
men of the day. 

“I send you a picture cut out of a recent 
volume, which has always struck me as being 
very happy. It represents the landing of 
Queen Matilda in the reign of Stephen, and 














Voice rrom Betow: “ It's dinner toime.” 
Mick : “ I'll be wid you in two ticks.”--BY FRANK REYNOLDS, 


THE SELECTION OF MR. EDWARD DE MARNEY, 
EDITOR OF JUDY. 
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Tue LanvinG or Queen Matitpa.—It had been a very breezy passage.—BY JASPER WEIRD. 
THE SELECTION OF MR. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, EDITOR OF P/CK-ME-UP. M. Roq ues 


was an_ illustration to some humorous _ special approval a drawing of Forain, entitled 


sketches of English history.” 


With this kind of humour we are also’ Willette’s bearing the legend, “ Je suis la 


familiar, but it is very rare indeed 
to come across so perfect an ex- 
ample. The expression on the 
faces of the characters is irresis- 
tible. Mark the association of the 
twentieth century with the twelfth 
—the obsequious porter, the label- 
led luggage ; while for draughts- 
manship none of the designs in 
the “Comic History of England ” 
surpass this. 

When we cross the Channel we 
expect to enter a country where 
different ideas of humour prevail. 
What a Frenchman—or, perhaps 
we should say, what a Parisian— 
regards as “le plus spirituel ” would 
not always evoke applause and 
laughter from an _ Englishman. 
There is, moreover, another point, 
and it is thus put by M. Jules 
Roques, the editor of Ze Courrier 
Frangais :— 

“Since this paper was founded, 
over twenty years ago, there have 
appeared about fifteen thousand 
designs, produced by two or three 
hundred different artists, different 
in esprit, manner, and _ talent. 
Amongst these some excel in the 
legend more than in the design ; 
others are better artists than 








ress scribes. It is very 
e } rare to find the 
> design and the 
| legend equally 
witty. An appre- 
ciation of a single 
piece would hardly 
be quite just un- 
| less one has deter- 
} mined in which 
category it is the 
best — political 
caricature, social 
caricature, or 

' simple humorous 

design. In my 

= opinion the funni- 

4 est design is that 

1 which bears least 





of the legend and 
explains itself 








oe most.” 
singles out for 


“Le Chocolat du Planteur,” and one of 
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Cup ABRoAD.—INTERPRETER : “ Do you require an interpreter, sir?” 
Cupid : “No thanks, my man. I can make myself understood in 
countries.”"—BY H. GERBAULT. 
THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF ZA VIE 
PARISIENNE. 

















sainte Démocratie. 
J’attends mes 
amants,” as designs 
of perfect execu- 
tion and wherein 
the legend unites 
admirably with the 
composition. If 
we are not able to 
include these draw- 
ings in our collec- 
tion we may at least 
behold what the 
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editor of Za Vie 
Parisienne con- 
siders the most 
spirituel, and it is, 
in truth, a design 
that will appeal to 
lovers of delicate 
humour all the 
world over. Like 
the “ Litthke God” 
himself, it needs 
no interpreter. 
The artist, M. 
Gerbault, seems to 





have taken a leaf 
out of the book of 
the popular Ameri- 
can draughtsman, 
Mr. Dana Gibson, 
but the quality of 
the penmanship is 
entirely his own. 

A comic journal 
of great popularity 
throughout France 





is Le Rive. Not 

always is its wit Tramp : “ Yes, but the pond’s outside, you old fool !"—sv bogs. 

refined, and _ its THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF ZL R/RZ, 

pages have con- 

tained many pictures whose humour is_ himself in the position of Jonah cast upon 


slightly incomprehensible to Englishmen. 
Nevertheless, the drawing forwarded by the 
editor of Ze ire abounds in plain, direct 
comicality. We see a representation of a 
middle-aged gentleman anxious to exhibit his 
natatory powers, even though the medium 
be so perilously scanty. Technically we 
believe these are known as serial jokes, 
and the artist, M. Does, has not only made 
the most of his ludicrous theme, but he has 
also endowed all the personages in the 
pictorial drama with mirth-provoking quali- 
ties. In the last chapter we see the moral 
of attempting to plunge too big a fish in too 
small a sea. The charming ornamental water 
vanishes and the ambitious elderly diver finds 


the dry land. 

Perhaps no humorous paper on the 
Continent enjoys a more widespread cele- 
brity for comic excellence than /iiegende 
Bliiter, published in Munich, which has 
engaged the wittiest and the most eminent 
German draughtsmen. Foremost amongst 
these is the renowned Oberlander, and it is not 
surprising that the editor of /iegende Blatter 
makes his selection from the inimitable pro- 
ductions of Oberlander’s pencil. The story 
of the ice lion is irresistibly funny. Nobody 
with two eyes in his head, no matter how 
young or how old, can fail to laugh at the 
unconscionable plight of the King of Beasts 
as he finds his limbs weltering beneath him 








and surveys “ more in sor- 
row than in anger” the 
ungrateful desertion of his 
two front paws. The other 
drawing, also by the in- 
imitable -Oberlander, is a 
monumental skit upon 
phases of the concert 
craze. There is more than 
a suggestion of Richard 
Doyle’s “ Life in London,” 
wherein is shown such an 
astonishing variety of 
types within a small com- 
pass, about this picture. 
Another German weekly 
of almost equal renown 
and excellence is Zustige 
Blatter. After mentioning 
the difficulty of selecting 
one picture which would 
surpass in humorous ex- 
cellence all the designs 
that he has published, the 
editor of Lustige Blitter 
forwards us several for 


choice, from which the 


Lh 





Tur Scucrror’s Concert.—svy OBERLANDER. 
THE SELECTIONS OF THE EDITOR OF FLIEAGENDE BLATTER. 
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Tue Ice-Cream Lion.—A Story of 
Dissolution in Seven Chapters. 
BY OBERLANDER. 


selection on the next page is 
made. We are introduced to 
a travelling circus where the 
professional strong man, 
doubtless maddened by the 
physical feats of his rival, 
resolves upon one _ bold 
stroke to restore his pre- 
eminence. Surely no such 
prodigy of strength was ever 
before beheld! One does 
not know whether to admire 
the more the man or the 
elephant who so courteously 
lends his proboscis for the 
mighty purpose of the 
moment. 

The other picture is a 
striking caricature of the 
individuality and achieve- 
ments of our own Sherlock 
Holmes. Sherlock, first, and, 
indeed, exclusively, made 
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Ne Prius Uttra. — Mr. Musclelots, the 
well-known athlete, can now be seen in his 
sensational performance of holding out, at 
arms’ length, a full-sized elephant, which has 
been thrown into a cataleptic state. — sy ‘ a 
Suervock Hotmes’s Latest PropL—EM.—sBY FEININGER. 


SCHABERSCHUL. 
THE SELECTIONS OF THE EDITOR OF LUST/IGE BLATTER. 


known to the world in the pages of THE  travestied times without number, but we 
STRAND MAGAZINE, has passed into a house- doubt whether any more vigorous or amusing 
hold word in many languages, and has been caricature of the great detective and his 
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Gottlob Miris Schnurz, Deputy to the Senate, busily engaged at home reading the Parliamentary news, expresses his doubts as 
to the competency of the House to form a resolution. —BY REBEMAYER. 
THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF XKLADDERADATSCH. 
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exploits than this 
has ever appeared. 

Yet another 
German comic 
weekly of great 
prestige and wide 
circulation is K/ad- 
deradatsch, whose 
editor remarks :— 

“In choosing 
our pictures we 
endeavour to get 
a clever idea as 
well as a clever 
picture.” 

In the design 
selected we see a 
character depicted 
who is regarded 
in Germany as the 
great butt of the 
caricaturists, the 
newly-elected 
petty provincial 
deputy. He is full 
of his own con- 
sequence, and is 
firmly convinced 
that the destinies 
of Europe are 
largely in his keep- 


ing. . The_ integrity 
of Turkey being the 
great question of 
Herr 


the hour, 

Gottlob: be- 
comes. an 
ardent Tur- 
kophile, carry- 
ing his pro- 
clivities even 
as far as his 
raiment. Here 
we see the 
great man 
busily en- 
gagedat home 
reading the 
Parliamentary 
news, and 
gravely ex- 
pressing to an 


audience composed 
of his wife and 
children his doubts 
as to the compe- 


tency of the House to j 
The Tue Stavucurer S 


form a resolution. 


scene is extremely ludi- 
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SULTAN OF Morocco (log.): ‘Many thanks, but I have plenty of 


room between the two stools, on the floor. 
THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF A/KER/KI. 























y 
one of them myself !"—sy J. Ss. PUGHE. 


EASON. —“* 





crous, and the 


drawing most 
effective. 
It is evident 


that the editor of 
Kiker, which is 
the Punch of 
Austria, regards 
comic excellence 
in draughtsman- 
ship from the poli- 
tician’s standpoint, 
for, in sending us 
the annexed illus- 
tration, he re- 
marks, “I consider 
the enclosed best 
for your purpose,” 
although it must 
be confessed that 
it hardly strikes 
ourselves as of in- 
comparable funr- 
ness. The idea of 
the Sultan falling 
between two stools 
belongs rather to 
the acrobatic 
school of humour. 

Amongst the 
American comic 


weeklies Puck is the 
doven and the most 
celebrated. The 
drawing forwarded 


to us by the 
editor will 
create laugh- 
ter far else 
where than in 
gun - rooms 
and in hunt- 
ing lodges. It 
is the frank 
revelation of 
a modern 
sportsman 
concerning 
the trophies 
of the chase. 
He is point- 
ing out the 


portraits of the 
various keepers and 
pedestrians he has 
i ge brought. down, 
Tiel while 


the only quad- 


fes, me boy, I shot every ryped in the collection is 
: “ 
THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF PucK. labelled “ By accident. 

















A Gigantic Fraud. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


25) HERE was an unusual crowd 
on the platform of the little 
station of Writtlebury, in 
Essex, that great resort of 
yachting men, one sultry 
evening in August. 

It was Saturday, and men in flannels were 
waiting to greet friends coming down from 
the heat and dust of the City for a pleasant 
week-end. 

There was Sir Thomas Marney, a young 
man of twenty-nine or so—tall, thin, sandy, 
with a pipe in his mouth and a terrier at his 
heels. His sailing yacht, Wee Thing, was 
lying out in the river, and he himself was 
expecting a friend from town. 

This young man rather took the lead 
among the yachting visitors of the place, 
both by reason of his social position as the 
head of an old Essex family—which, though 
no longer wealthy, was still distinguished— 
and by reason also of the fact that his sister, 
Miss Delia Marney, was admittedly the 
beauty of the county. The hair which in 
the brother was “sandy” became “golden ” 
in the girl ; while 
the blue eyes 
which in Sir 
Thomas called 
forth no particular 
enthusiasm were 
raved about as 
“divine” in Miss 
Delia. 

Besides Sir 
Thomas there 
were on the plat- 
form half-a-dozen 
men in much the 
same easy-going 
‘ostume as him- 
self, and two men 
dressed in similar 
fashion, who 
somehow gave 
the impression of 
being less at ease 
in their reefers 
and white ducks 
than the men 
around them. 

These two had 
no acquaintances ; 
ind the other 
men, most of 


whom knew each 
Vol. xxx.—79. 





‘*, DOZEN MEN AND BOYS HAD STARTED IN PURSUIT.” 





other by sight, glanced at them from time to 
time and wondered who they were. 

The train was signalled, and there was a 
movement of expectancy in the group ; the 
two whom nobody knew by sight separated, 
and all eyes were fixed upon the little dark 
speck gradually growing larger as the train 
slowed down and crawled into the terminus 
of the branch line. 

‘The two men whom nobody knew looked 
with keen eyes into every compartment of 
every carriage, and then, just as the travellers 
jumped out upon the platform and exchanged 
greetings with their waiting friends, suddenly 
there arose a hue and cry, and the two 
unknown men made a dash across the line, 
the one through a compartment of the train 
and the other behind it, crying : “ Stop him ! 
Stop him! In the King’s name, help!” 

There was a hum, a murmur, a pause of 
amazement. ‘Ihen a shrill cry arose from 
a gate on which a boy was sitting astride. 

“There he goes! He’s making for the 
river !” 

By this time the cry had been taken up 
and a dozen men 
and boys had 
started in pursuit 
of a flying speck 
which—now dis- 
appearing and 
then again com- 
ing dimly into 
view in the soft 
bluish haze which 
was spreading 
from the river to 
the fringe of 
shrubs and trees 
which grew in 
straggling fashion 


along the mud- 
lined shore—was 
undoubtedly out- 
pacing the pur- 
suers. 


Sir Thomas 
Marney was one 
of the few who 
took no part 
whatever in either 
the outcry or the 


pursuit. He had 
exchanged a few 
words rapidly 


with one of the 
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two men, whom all now knew to be detec- 
tives who had been set to watch for the 
coming of the criminal, and then, turning 
with a shrug of the shoulders, sauntered away 
from the station with the friend he had met. 

This friend was a little, sallow man, with a 
languid manner and a dry voice, who looked 
older than he was by a dozen years. 

“ Poor wretch !” said Sir Thomas, as they 
got into the solitary fly and directed the 
driver to the little landing-stage. “ How 
they all join in the chase, as if he were a rat 
or an otter! Hope he'll get clear away, with 
all my heart!” 

Wilfred Legrand, his old friend, took a 
different view. He had passed ten of the 
best years of his life in India, and a solitary 
existence, combined with a hot climate, had 
affected either his liver or his temper, or 
both. 

“IT don’t see why he should be an object 
of compassion just because the police are 
after him and he tries to get away!” said he, 
justly enough. “But it’s the fashion now, 
the sickly sentimental fashion, to sympathize 
with the criminal against the forces of law 
and order.” 

“If you’re going to take too severe a view 
of life you won't get on with Delia,” said Sir 
Thomas, warningly. “ And it’s the greatest 
wish I have that you, my oldest pal in the 
world, should get on with her. You've for- 
gotten her, I suppose; she’s only twenty 
now, so she must have been in short frocks 
when you went away. But you remember 
my mother, of course?” 

“* Lady Marney; oh, yes. Is she with you ?” 

“Yes; she comes to look after Delia. 
Poor thing, she does hate the yacht, though ! 
If it weren’t for the little intervals on shore, 
I believe she’d jump overboard and put an 
end to it!” 

They were within sight of the landing- 
place by this time, with a stretch of flat road 
across the marsh between. Sir Thomas’s 
face clouded over again as he saw the 
enormous crowd which had by this time 
collected, some on shore, and some in the 
small boats with which the river was at this 
point always full. 

Upon inquiry he learned that the man of 
whom they were in pursuit was the notorious 
company-promoter, David Bergstein, who 
had just brought himself prominently into 
the public eye by a series of transactions 
flagrantly fraudulent, but so artfully carried 
out that for a long time it had appeared 
almost certain that he would escape the hand 
of justice, 
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A warrant, however, had been issued for 
his arrest that very day, and apparently Berg- 
stein had had some inkling of what was in 
store for him, for on arriving at his splendid 
mansion in Park Lane the police-officers told 
off to effect his arrest found that he had 
disappeared. 

As he was known to have a big steam- 
yacht, the exact locality of which was at 
the moment unknown, it was thought pro- 
bable that he would try to escape by that 
means, and every likely spot was therefore 
watched by detectives, two of whom had 
been sent to Writtlebury and had undoubtedly 
sighted their man. 

What had become of him, however, was 
not known, the suggestions most favoured 
being that he had either drowned himself, 
swum to the other side of the river, or hidden 
himself on board one of the yachts lying at 
anchor. Both river and shore were alive with 
an eager throng, most of whom were genuinely 
occupied in searching for the criminal ; but a 
section among them were more interested in 
getting a sight of the beautiful Miss Marney, 
by rowing round the /Vee Thing, than in 
anything more practical. 

As the evening wore on and dusk fell over 
river and shore, the excitement of the pursuit 
abated, the boats went back to their moorings, 
and the crowd on the banks dispersed. 

Pretty Delia, who had been pensive and 
silent since the incident, and whose greeting 
to her brother’s old friend had thereby 
suffered in cordiality, remained on deck with 
her mother, and declined the suggestion that 
she should go ashore to dine at the Red 
Lion, which, in spite of its homely title, was 
the principal hotel of Writtlebury, and a very 
good one too. 

Sir Thomas was annoyed with her for her 
refusal, and also for the lack of interest she 
showed in his old friend and Oxford chum, 
whom he designed as her husband. 

He, therefore, was quite glad of the chance 
of getting away from the yacht with his friend, 
and secretly decided that, when Miss Beauty 
found herself thus neglected, she would 
soon “ come to her senses and be civil.” 

So the two men were rowed ashore in the 
dinghy, dined at the Red Lion, and then 
joined the loungers who were discussing the 
day’s great event in the wide veranda of the 
inn. 

The excitement produced by the flight and 
pursuit of the notorious David Bergstein had 
caused an unusual number of visitors to 
collect at the hotel, instead of the small 
group of yachting men, who knew each other 
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well by sight and even by name through 
constant meeting in the neighbourhood. 

Sir Thomas, as usual, took the lead in the 
conversation, and created something like a 
“sensation ” by advocating more loudly than 
ever the cause of the fraudulent company- 
promoter, against whom every other tongue 
waxed eloquent. 

Both the men who knew him and those 
who were strangers turned their heads in 
surprise towards this daring advocate of the 
wrong side. 

“Come, come, Marney, it’s all very well to 
talk,” protested his friend Legrand, with a 
deprecating laugh; “but you don’t mean 
what you say. You like to take the opposite 
view from the rest of us to give a spice to 
discussion.” 

Sir Thomas turned upon him with spirit. 

“Indeed I do mean every word I’ve said ; 
I mean it in all seriousness,” retorted he. 





“SIR THOMAS TURNED UPON HIM 
WITH SPIRIT.” 


this 
Bergstein, give the best dinners in London; 
ind didn’t the best people in London go to 
them ?” 
“ Ah, yes; but that was before—— 
“ Before this warrant was issued for his 


‘Look here! Didn’t this fellow, 


” 





arrest? Oh, yes, I know that; but not 
before everybody knew what sort of game he 
was playing, and hoped they’d get their share 
of the plunder. Don’t talk to me this cant 
about the wickedness of speculation and of 
company-promoting, and the rest of it! 
Why, everybody knows that men of position, 
men of rank, were only too glad to know 
him and to make use of him when he was at 
the top of the tree. And to my mind there’s 
nothing more disgusting than this pious 
horror now he’s come down.” 

“But it wasn’t speculation, it wasn’t 
company-promoting, that shocked people,” 
put in one young man, mildly. “It was the 
discovery of his methods, of the dishonesty 
of them, which made people turn round.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t,” said Sir Thomas, 
firmly. “ Everybody knows the shady tricks 
that are played by these financiers, and as 
long as all goes well with them nobody cares. 
It isn’t as if he were 
the first of them. 
They all do the 
same juggling 
feats, and the 
people who make 
money while they’re 
at the top know 
it as well as any- 
body, but reserve 
their righteous in- 
dignation till the 
crash comes.” 

As he spoke his 
eye caught that of 
a youngish-looking 
man who was 
sitting in the back- 
ground, with his 

straw hat well 

pulled over his 
forehead, who 

looked up with a 

face full of in- 

terest, and then 
quickly bent his 
head again and 
affected to be 
occupied with 

the rolling of a 

cigarette. 

Whether it 
was that he saw in the face of this stranger 
a glimpse of that sympathy with his views 
which was so conspicuously lacking in the 
rest of his hearers, or for some other reason, 
Sir Thomas found himself looking again and 
again in the direction of this particular man. 
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“Well, come, Marney ; supposing you your- 
self had been an acquaintance of his,” put 
in his friend Legrand, “and had dined with 
and met him in the ordinary way, but with- 
out being on a footing of friendship with 
him. Do you mean to say it would have 
made no difference to your feelings towards 
him to find that he was commonly looked 
upon as a swindler ?” 

“ So far from its making me turn my back 
upon him, to find all his nominal friends fall 
away, I should have been the first to show 
him that what was commonly thought of him 
when he was down in the world made no 
difference to what I thought. And if I had 
been on board my yacht when he had all 
those curs after him, and if he had made a 
dash for the river and got within ear-shot, by 
Jove, I’d have hauled him on board, set sail, 
and dared the fellows to come after him!” 

His friend smiled with an incredulous 
shake of the 
head, and 
there were 
glances ex- 
changed be- 
tween some of 
the others 
which did but 
cause Sir 
Thomas to 
insist more 
obstinately 
upon his good 
faith. 

When, rather 
earlier than 
usual, on 
account of the 
irritation he 
felt at the 
general in- 
credulity, Sir 
Thomas left 
the hotel and 
started on the 
short walk to 
the shore, the 
man with the 
straw hat went 
out immedi- 
ately after- 
wards, and 
followed him 
and his friend 
at a little dis- 
tance down the old street. 


Keeping them in sight, 
he hung in the background 
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on the opposite side of the way until the 
friends reached the landing-stage, where, how- 
ever, the yacht’s dinghy, which should have 
been in waiting, was nowhere to be seen. 

Legrand was for taking another boat and 
making for the yacht without delay. But Sir 
Thomas, who was an obstinate man, and 
who was, moreover, in no very pleasant 
temper on account of the spirit of contra- 
diction he had met with, insisted upon going 
in search of his own boat, while his friend 
sat on a rail and smoked a cigarette in his 
usual languid fashion. 

No sooner had the baronet left his com- 
panion, skirting the shore in search of his 
dinghy, than the man in the straw hat darted 
quickly out of the shadow and, hurrying 
along in pursuit, dogged his footsteps until 
the baronet, becoming suddenly conscious 
that someone was shadowing him, turned 
abruptly, and found himself face to face with 
a trembling, 
shamefaced man, 
who raised his 
hat and began to 
Sstammer an ex 
planation. 

“*S-s-sir Thomas 
Marney, I—I 
must apoiogize 
for this—this in 
trusion. You 
you said some- 
thing in the hotel 
just now that 
that made me 
bold. Or, rather, 
no, not bold, but 
it made me think 

you might be 

as good as 
your word.” 

“ Well,” said 
the baronet, 
eyeing him 
steadily, and 
feeling rather 
puzzled and 
very uncom- 
fortable, “I 
hope I should 
never be found 
other than as 
good as my 
word, whatever 
that word hap- 
pened to be. 
Will you ex- 
plain ?” 




















“Certainly. I—I am David Bergstein.” 

There was an awkward pause. The full 
consciousness of the dilemma in which he 
had placed himself had not yet dawned upon 
the baronet. The stranger went on :— 

“You said that if Bergstein were to have 
made an appeal to you when he was hunted 
by the police and chased like a rat by the 
villagers you would have held out a hand to 
him—you would have taken him on board 
your yacht, you would have helped him in 
any way you could Sir Thomas, the situa- 
tion is not changed; I have evaded the 
police so far by boldness, by mingling with 
the people at the Red Lion when the detec- 
tives were looking for me by the river. But I 
can t hope to keep out of their clutches much 
longer, unless you help me. Will you ?” 

The baronet was utterly taken aback, and, 
to put it mildly, was much annoyed at finding 
himself thus hoist with his own petard. 

However magnanimous he might feel, in a 
vague and general way, towards a man who 
was undoubtedly and admittedly a scoundrel, 
even if he was none the worse for being 
found out, he was struck with consternation 
on learning that he must now either eat his 
own words or take under his wing a notorious 
criminal “ wanted” by the police. 

But the struggle within him was of short 
duration. Sir Thomas was above all things 
obstinate ; and since he had said he would 
befriend this fellow in his extremity he would 
keep his word. 

“What do you want me to do?” he said, 
in a cold, constrained tone. 

“]T want you to take me on board your 
yacht, as you said you would, and land me 
at some port from which I can make good 
my escape.” 

Again for a moment the baronet hesitated. 

What he was called upon to do was no 
less than an open defiance of the law, a 
flagrant attempt to arrest the course of justice. 
Still, he stuck to his guns. Setting his teeth 
hard, and with a frown which was not in- 
viting upon his face, he said, icily :— 

“All right. Go with me, and I'll take you 
as I said I would.” 

“TI can’t thank you,” muttered the other, 
as he followed his reluctant host. 

The dinghy was found and Sir Thomas 
rather stiffly told his companion to get in. 
He then took his own place in the boat, and, 
relieving his feelings by grumbling at the 
stupidity of the lad in charge, he directed 
him to row to the landing-stage where he had 
left Legrand, who looked surprised an seeing 
another man with his friend. 
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Sir Thomas pulled his moustache nervously, 
-and said, as Legrand got in :-— 

“Let me introduce you. Mr. Legrand— 
Mr.—Mr.—er—Smith.” 

Bergstein, who appeared far more at ease 
that did his protector, returned the some- 
what stiff salutation of Legrand, who looked 
upon himself as rather aggrieved at this un- 
expected admission of another man who did 
not seem to be even on intimate terms with 
his host. 

The short journey out to the yacht was 
taken in almost unbroken silence ; and when, 
on reaching the Wee Thing, Sir Thomas saw 
his mother and his pretty sister smiling a 
welcome to them, he realized at once, for the 
first time, the unpleasant nature of the task 
he had set himself. He had to introduce 
this fellow to his mother and to Delia. 

It was a trying ordeal, but Sir Thomas, 
with hard-set teeth, went through it. 

** Allow me to introduce you, Mr. Smith, 
to my mother—Lady Marney, and to my 
sister.” 

“Mr. Smith” seemed to lose his self- 
possession a little on finding himself intro- 
duced thus unexpectedly into the society of 
the ladies, and Delia looked at her brother 
in some perplexity. But Sir Thomas gave no 
explanation beyond telling his mother that 
“ Mr. Smith” wanted to get to Harwich if the 
wind permitted in the morning ; and though 
this statement was received with surprise by 
Lady Marney, with annoyance by Legrand, 
and with something like alarm on the part of 
Delia, no remark was made indicative of any 
of the various emotions with which it was 
heard. 

“ Mr. Smith,” however, was so modest and 
amiable a person, took his odd situation with 
so much tact, and appeared so deeply grateful 
whenever he had a chance of exchanging a 
word unheard with his host, that by the 
following morning, after having spent a night 
on board, he settled down among the rest 
with an ease which was welcome to the 
others, but somewhat alarming to Sir Thomas 
and disconcerting to Legrand, who was a 
selfish man, jealous at finding himself no 
longer the only guest. 

Unluckily, neither could take his stand 
upon the ground that the intruder was an 
aggressive person who could be sat upon or 
discreetly snubbed. Instead of being a man 
of self-assertive manners, such as would be 
appropriate and natural in a fraudulent 
company-promoter, “ Mr. Smith” was well- 
bred, and so witty and agreeable that it was 
clear the feeling of the ladies towards 
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“IT WAS CLEAR THAT THE FEFLING OF THE LADIES TOWARDS THE 
UNEXPECTED GUEST WENT BEYOND MERE TOLERATION.” 


the unexpected guest went beyond mere 
toleration. 

There was very little wind, and it was a 
long time before the yacht reached Harwich. 
Here, unfortunately, two days after their 
voyage had begun, they came face to face 
with a serious difficulty. 

A big steam yacht, the Yo/ande, passed 
them and almost immediately turned to give 
chase. 

“Mr. Smith ” grew rather pale and twisted 
his moustache nervously. Sir Thomas guessed 
that something was wrong. 

“What is the matter?” said he, making 
an opportunity of speaking aside to the guest 
of whom he was intensely anxious to get rid. 

“The fact is,” answered the fugitive, with 
an anxious eye still fixed on the larger vessel, 
“that the fellows on board that yacht know 
me.” 

Sir Thomas cast a contemptuous glance at 
the handsome vessel. 

“Indeed!” said he. “Perhaps it’s only 
your fancy. She belongs to a man who lives 
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not far from here—awful 
bounder — Beale, of ‘ Beale’s 


Folly.’ You don’t know him, 
I suppose ?” 
For against his will Sir 


Thomas had to acknowledge 
that the escaping company- 
promoter was one whom one 
would expect to find a friend of 
gentlemen. 

“T’m sorry to say I do,” said 
“Mr. Smith.” “Son of a big 
City draper, isn’t he ?” 

“'That’s the man. He’s got 
a great sprawling place a few 
miles away, in Suffolk, and 
miles of gardens and palatial 
hothouses, and all the para- 
phernalia which your bom 
bounder can’t do without.” 

“Yes, he’s an appalling cad, 
I know. Everything you say 
confirms it. The worst of it is, 
I’m certain the men on his yacht 
have seen me before and that 
they recognise me.” 

“Well, if they do, it doesn’t 
matter. They won’t dare to do 
more than look at you, and you 
needn’t let them do that unless 
you like.” 

“Would it be asking too 
much, Sir Thomas, to beg you 
to put up with me a few hours 
longer and land me at another 
port? I’m sure if you were to land me here 
you'd find the news of my coming had gone 
before me and I should be a lost man.” 

Unwillingly enough Sir Thomas, who, now 
that he had once taken it upon him to be- 
friend the fugitive, meant to go through with 
it like the honourable man he was, agreed to 
this course, and they started on a fresh voyage 
without touching Harwich. 

As ill-luck would have it, however, a similar 
incident occurred at the very next port they 
reached ; so the yacht was anchored, and 
“Mr. Smith” lay low on board while Sir 
Thomas and Legrand went ashore, did the 
shopping, and returned to the yacht. 

The ladies remained on board, however, 
and this happened at two or three ports, until 
Legrand grew angry and suspicious, and 
asked his friend whether he thought that 
“Smith” was “ all right.” 

“ Of course, old chap, you may tell me I 
ought to mind my own business,” said he, 
“and accept any friend you may choose to 
invite as a matter of course. But really, you 
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know, you didn’t seem to be so very keen 
yourself upon having him with you, and I 
hope I’m not saying too much in suggesting 
that you have sometimes seemed to look 
upon him as de frop. It’s only Lady Marney 
and your sister, indeed, who seem to care 
much about him.” 

As Legrand had expected, Sir Thomas 
looked rather alarmed by these words, and 
answered quickly :— 

“Nonsense. They put up with the fellow, 
that’s all.” 

“Then if that’s all they do, why on earth 
do you do as much ?” 

Sir Thomas frowned, hesitated, stammered, 
and said something short and crisp under 
his breath. 

“What reason have you—for—for saying— 
my mother—my sister—like him?” he 
stammered out at last. 

“Oh, I don’t know so much about Lady 
Marney, but he and your sister are always 
whispering and laughing together, and when- 
ever they think you're likely to see them they 
exchange a look, as if there were a sort of 
freemasonry between them. Of course, I 
don’t wish to insinuate——” 

But Sir Thomas, who was standing at the 
quay-side of a little East Coast town, stamped 
his foot, said, “By Jove, I won’t stand 
that sort of thing!” and, bouncing into a 
small boat without waiting for his own 
dinghy, had himself rowed back to the 
yacht without delay. 

It was evening, a most delightful evening 
in August, and the Wee Thing was lying 
bathed in a beautiful sunset glow just out- 
side the little harbour. Sir Thomas, who 
knew that those on board did not expect him 
and Legrand for a couple of hours, was 
burning with impatience to reach the yacht 
and to see what was going on there. 

He had an instinct, the effect of which 
was even stronger than Legrand’s warning, 
that he was on the eve of some unpleasant 
discovery, the nature of which he dimly 
guessed. 

But even his presentiment scarcely pre- 
pared him for what he did see when, his 
little boat stealing round to the port side 
of the Wee Thing, he came upon what 
ought to have been a charming page out of 
a romance, but which, in the circumstances, 
was an annoyance and a scandal of the most 
startling kind. 

For “Mr. Smith” was talking very 
earnestly to Delia, whose pretty head was 
inclined towards him while his face was very 
Close to hers ; and before Sir Thomas could 
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make his angry presence known to the 
culprits, the fugitive to whom he had so 
handsomely given protection and the means 
of escape from the law suddenly put his 
arm round the beautiful girl and kissed her 
on the lips. 

The next moment the baronet, scarcely 
articulate, climbed up to the deck and pre- 
sented himself, shaking and hoarse with 
emotion, to the astonished and guilty pair. 

“* Mr.—Mr. Smith,” said he, with cutting 
emphasis, “ you have abused my hospitality, 
you have betrayed my confidence. You— 
you are unworthy the help F 

“Mr. Smith” was on his feet, disconcerted 
certainly, but still less disturbed than he 
ought to have been at his unmasking. 
Delia, on the other hand, who had sprung 
up with a cry, was looking with startled eyes 
from the one to the other, and her brother’s 
heart seemed to take fire when he thought of 
the shame to which she had been put by the 
designing advances of this rascal. 

Suddenly changing his tone and the words 
he had meant to use, Sir Thomas flew at the 
impostor’s throat, and hurling at him the one 
word, “Scoundrel!” would have flung him 
over the taffrail into the sea but for Delia, 
who, with a shriek, interposed, and laying 
one hand upon the arm of her brother and 
the other on that of “Mr. Smith,” said, 
passionately :— 

“Hear him! 
You must!” 

“ He’s an impostor!” roared Sir Thomas. 

“True,” said “Mr. Smith.” “ But—but, 
look here.” 

He snatched up a newspaper, an evening 
newspaper, which he had evidently sent for 
during the absence of the owner of the yacht, 
and, pointing with a shaking finger to a flaring 
headline, forced Sir Thomas to read these 
surprising words :— 

“ Arrest of David Bergstein. 
Circumstances of His Escape.” 

The baronet read this line twice, and then 
looked up .with a frown. 

“But they haven’t arrested you!” he 
growled, angrily. 

“They’ve arrested Bergstein, though,” said 
“Mr. Smith,” quietly. 

For a moment Sir Thomas stared at him ; 
then he said, with a sudden drop in his 
voice :— 

“ Arrested Bergstein—and not arrested 
you! Then who the deuce are you?” 

The impostor drew himself up. 

“ Well, Sir Thomas, I’m afraid you'll never 
forgive me for not being the criminal I repre- 
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sented myself to be, 
and for being instead 
what I am.” 

“What on earth’s 
that ?” 

“Bentley Beale, 
the bounder and the 
draper’s son.’ 

Sir Thomas was so 
much taken aback by 
this amazing dis- 
covery that he fell 
back a step or two, 
and leaned against the 
companion to 
recover himself. 

When he turned 
round to express 
again his indigna- 
tion at the decep- 
tion which had 
been practised 
upon him he 
found, to his fury 
and dismay, that 
he had two oppo 
nents instead of 
one, for Delia was 
hanging tearfully 
on the impostor’s 


arm. Bentley 
Beale spoke at 
once when he 


caught his host’s 
eye. 

“T am indeed 
deeply sensible of 
having done some 
thing I ought to 
be ashamed of, Sir Thomas, in passing my- 
self off as a man whom I knew your mag 
nanimity would induce you to take on board 
your yacht, which, for reasons I need scarcely 
explain, seemed an unattainable heaven to 
me, the draper’s son.” 

“ How—how dare you? And you, Delia, 
you—to let yourself be—be talked round 
in a w-w-week !” gasped her angry brother. 

But Delia laughed, half nervously, half 
confidently. 

“Oh, Tom, I’ve known Mr. Beale much 
longer than that,” she said, with a little shy 
look up at the impostor. “I met him when 
I was staying at the Settringtons’. But, of 
course, it was of no use to say anything to 
you. You are so prejudiced—so out of date 


in your ideas.” 
Sir Thomas said nothing to this. 
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Settringtons were people 
of family as good as his 
own, and yet they re- 
ceived thedraper’s 
son! He felt that 
the ground was 
giving way under 


his feet. Bentley 
Beale came _for- 
ward. 


“Believe me, 
Sir Thomas, if 
you are really 
very angry with 
me for the decep- 
tion I’ve practised, 
I shall regret it 
most deeply, for 
there is no man in 
the county except 
yourself who 
would have held 
his ground and 
kept his word so 
magnanimously 
as you did.” 

There was a 
pause. Sir Thomas 
felt still irritated, 


but also a trifle 
ashamed of him- 
self for the pre- 
judices he had 
entertained 
against a man 
who in manners, 


education, and 
appearance could 
certainly hold his 
own with any man of his acquaintance. 

“ But to—to make love to my sister,” he 
faltered. 

Delia pressed forward, and said, in a half 
whisper : 

“Can you wonder that he wanted to save 
me from your horrid friend with the yellow 
face, Tom ?” 

“'T-t-to save 
Thomas, angrily. 

“Yes,” retorted she, boldly. “ You were 
ready to save him from the police by taking 
him on board the Wee Thing. Well——” 
She stopped, laughed, and added, demurely : 
“ Mr. Beale’s got a yacht, too!” 

Sir Thomas said nothing. He was in no 
mood to be forgiving—yet. But he walked 
away with his head very erect, and left the 
impostor and pretty Delia together ! 


you?” stammered Sir 











The Mutiny on the “Potemkin.” 


By A. KovALENKO 


(Former Lieutenant on the battleship “‘ Knias Potemkin Tavrichesky,” of the Black Sea Fleet). 


The mutiny which took place on board the great Russian battleship Po/emskin was not only an event of 


historical importance, but the story is one cf intense dramatic interest. 


The following account, the only one 


which has appeared in this country, has been especially written for THe STRAND MAGAZINE by Lieutenant 
Kovalenko, the only officer on board who joined the mutineers. 





FINISHED my course of 
studies at the Kharkov Tech- 
nological Institute in the 
spring of 1903. It was in my 
student days that I first began 
to take an interest in political 
and revolutionary matters. I took part in 
“circles” as they are called, and was a 
member of one of the revolutionary parties 
in Little Russia. 

In the autumn of 1903 I entered the navy, 
not because I had any leaning to the service, 
but simply to serve my term under the 
general law of conscription, and because I 
could do so in the capacity of an engineer on 
board a battleship. According to the regula- 
tions then in force, I had first to get a cer- 
tificate of practical efficiency by working for 
three months without pay as a mechanician. 
This cruise of mine began in September, 
when most of the ships were already going 
out of commission for the winter, and I 
therefore had constantly to change from one 
ship to another, so that during this time I 
served on almost every kind of ship, from 
an ironclad to a gunboat. In January, 
1904, I was formally enrolled on the staff of 
engineers of the fleet and appointed to the 
post of junior engineer on board the battle- 
ship Chesma. In March I was transferred 
to another battleship, Catherine 77, where I 
remained during the summer of 1904 in the 
practice squadron. In October I was again 
transferred to the post of junior engineer on 
the battleship Prince Potemkin Tavrichesky, 
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where I occupied the same post till the out- 
break on the 14th of June.* 

This battleship, the best of the Black Sea 
squadron, had only just been built ; indeed, 
some of its parts were finished while I was 
there. In May a special commission had 
been appointed to the Potemkin, which had 
been supplied with new guns; on the 12th 
of June the Potemkin \eft Sebastopol, being 
ordered by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Black Sea Squadron, Vice-Admiral Chukhnin, 
to execute some artillery exercises in the Gulf 
of Tendra. By the endof June this gulf 
was to be the meeting-place of the practice 
squadron, which the Potemkin was then to 
join. The Gulf of Tendra received its name 
from a desolate and almost uninhabited 
island, situated not far from Ochakov. A 
detachment of the Black Sea Fleet goes 
there every summer for naval drill during a 
period of about two months. On the morn- 
ing of June 13th the Potfem&in, together with 
the torpedo-boat N267, belonging to her, 
lay already at anchor in the Gulf of Tendra. 
The officers and the crew were allowed to 
rest after the journey, and there was no drill 
on that day. 

CHAPTER I. 

THe eventful day of the r4th of June 
began in an ordinary way. At eight o’clock 
in the morning I went on deck as usual to 
assist with all the other officers in the hoisting 
of the flag. At the end of the ceremony I was 
told that the artillery exercises fixed for the 
~~ * The dates are all given in the Russian (Old) Style, 
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day were postponed, as the sea was rather 
rough. After having, as usual, inspected 
those parts of the ship which were under 
my direct supervision, and having given a 
few orders, I went below to my cabin to read 
during my spare time. Shortly after 11 a.m. 
I entered the ward-room, where all the officers 
were already assembled at the dinner-table ; 
only the place of the first officer, 
Guilyarovsky, was vacant. As he was often 
late I took no special notice of the fact, and 
sat down at the table, where the usual gaiety 
prevailed, with many jests and much laughter. 
Only the chief doctor, M. Smirnov, seemed 
to be ina gloomy mood. Presently the first 
officer came in and, going up to the doctor, 
said with rather a disturbed air :— 

““M. Smirnov, the crew refuse to eat to- 
day’s soup.” 

«I have already said,” the doctor answered, 
angrily, “that the meat brought yesterday is 
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the meat, and now began to ask what was the 
matter. From the answers of the officers I 
learnt that the meat brought yesterday from 
Odessa was found to contain worms, and the 
crew, having noticed it, refused to eat the 
soup made from that meat. 

Hardly had I been told all this when a 
sailor entered and said that the commander 
wished to see the senior and junior doctors. 
Smirnov and Golenko both rose and went 
up on deck. Some minutes later we heard 
the sound of the drums beating the roll-call, 
and then the noise of a crowd marching 
towards the bow. 

There was nothing extraordinary in a 
roll-call and we all took it more or less 
indifferently, remaining at our meal. But 
when we heard the sound of the signal calling 
the watch on deck there appeared not so 
much anxiety as annoyance on the officers’ 
faces. No one imagined that such an insig- 
nificant circum- 
stance would call 














for any extreme 
measures. ‘Those 
of the officers who 
have on_ these 
occasions to be 
with the watch 
got up and went 
out. There _re- 
mained at the 
table the en- 
gineers, the chap- 
lain, and a colonel 
and lieutenant 
just arrived from 
the Obukhov 
factory in St. 
Petersburg. 
Knowing that, in 
accordance’ with 
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excellent ; the worms are nothing but eggs 
which the flies have laid. In such cases they 
are easily washed off with vinegar and water, 
which has been done according to my orders. 
It can happen to very fresh meat, and if the 
crew refuse the soup just because of that, 
they are making a fuss over nothing.” 

There was something like annoyance in 
the doctor’s voice at being disturbed about 
such trifles. The first officer stood before 
him a few seconds, irresolutely toying with 
something he held in his hands. Then, with- 
out speaking, he slowly went out of the room. 
Up to that moment I knew nothing about 


naval regulations 
and traditions, the 
usual scene of in- 
vestigation as to who were the ringleaders 
would now begin on deck, with demands for 
their delivery and with inevitable speeches on 
the strictness of naval discipline—a scene 
which could inspire in me nothing but disgust 

I rejoiced that my position as an engineer 
saved me from witnessing the proceedings. 

I had just said this to one of my neigh- 
bours, when suddenly a shout of absolute 
fury from the first officer reached us in the 
ward-room ; his voice sounded so strange that 
one could scarcely recognise it. We all 
listened. For a moment we heard nothing. 

Suddenly a furious, terrible cry from the 
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sailors shook the whole vessel. The officers, 
with blanched faces, jumped up from their 
seats. Their momentary look of bewilder- 
ment gave way to one of horror as they 
realized that for some reason or other a 
mutiny had broken out among the crew. 

It was all so unexpected; it seemed so 
extraordinary that I altogether lost my head. 
A thousand thoughts, as if driven by some 
irresistible power, rushed 
through my brain with 
lightning-like rapidity. 

I stood in the middle 
of the ward-room, trying 
to master myself, when 
the engineer, Zaoush- 
kevich, Lieutenant Gri- 
goriev, who had come 
from St. Petersburg for 
the artillery practice, 
and the engineer of the 
Nikolaev factory, tem- 
porarily on board the 
ironclad, came up to 
me. 

“Something dreadful 
is happening,” he said. 
“Do you hear?” 

“Ves,” I answered, 
mechanically. 

“Where is 
cabin?” he asked. 

“ Here, next the ward- 
room.” 

“Let us all go there.” 

We all went to my 
cabin. Here everything 
as yet breathed the quiet 
of the preceding 
moments. Flowers which 
I had received at Sebas- 
topol still stood about 
the tables; an open 
book that I had been 
reading lay close by. It 
all seemed ridiculously 
unreal and out of place 
in view of all that was 
going on up on deck. 

We sat down on my 
bunk, and I soon felt rather more collected. 

“This could not have occurred without 
some provocation from one of the officers,” 
said Lieutenant Grigoriev. “I feel sure 
that the commander or the first officer 
has provoked the mutiny by some tactless 
orders.” 

“IT should not be surprised,” I answered. 
“What can you expect when they, along with 


your 
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the other officers, still follow almost prehis- 
toric traditions ?” 


“That’s true,” said the lieutenant. “ But 
what will happen now?” 
I only shrugged my shoulders. Reading 


over now the words which, insignificant in 
themselves, have yet impressed themselves 
so indelibly on my memory, I cannot but 
wonder how we could have held these 
comparatively long con- 
versations at such a 
moment. The truth is 
that we were stupefied 
by the unexpectedness 
of the thing, and could 
not summon our wits 
for action. 

“T wonder if we had 
not better goup? We 
might attempt ‘to quiet 
the crew,” I said, more 
to myself than to the 
others. 

“Oh, it’s quite im- 
possible,” Grigoriev 


answered. “No words 
or reasoning would be of 
any use now. Just 
listen !” 


And, indeed, the storm 
of the revolt was growing 
every moment; savage 
shouts, the tramping of 
many feet, the jingle of 
broken things, and 
desultory gun-shots 
made an odd medley of 
sound, paralyzing one’s 


will and filling one’s 
mind with a strange 
torpor. As the rifle- 


shots came from various 
parts of the ship and 
were accompanied by 
angry shouts from the 
crew, it was evident that 
it was not the watch or 
the officers who were 
firing, but the sailors in 
revolt. Then we heard 
the crash of broken glass, for windows were 
being smashed in the officers’ cabins next to 
mine, then again fierce shouts from the crowd 
that was now raging near at hand. Waiting 
was unbearable, and we had just decided that 
it was better to go out and meet what was 
in store for us than to be penned behind the 
door, when from the other side of it came 
a savage voice ;— 
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“Kill them all! No quarter for anyone!” 

“There is no one left,” answered a second 
voice. ‘We are masters of the ship.” 

We stepped back involuntarily from the 
door. I shall never forget the feeling of 
those few minutes. I had already accepted 
the idea of death, and was as reconciled to it 
as one ever can be to the inevitable. But to 
die at the hands of those who had always 
had my sympathies, and whose oppression 
had been hateful to me, seemed a revolting, 
senseless mockery, and hurt almost like the 
physical pain of undeserved injury. 

“Fleavens, so it’s death!” whispered 
Lieutenant Grigoriev. 

No one answered him. 

Suddenly -the thought flashed across me 
to jump overboard. It was pretty certain 
death there, too; but surely it was better 
than to be torn to pieces by a maddened 
crowd. If I had had a revolver on me, I 
suppose I should have found a shorter way. 

“There’s nothing left but to jump over- 
board,” I said aloud. 

“But there is no rescue there either,” 
remarked somebody. 

“Well, I prefer that kind of death,” I 
answered, beginning 
to throw off some 
of my clothes. 

The others fol- 
lowed my example. 
In another moment 
I jumped out of the 
window, whose 
frame had _ been 
shortly before re- 
moved for repairs, 
ran along the cor- 
ridor separating my 
cabin from the side 
of the ship, and 
threw myself into 
the sea from a port- 
hole. Engineer 
Kharkevich and 
Lieutenant Gri- 
goriev followed me. 
As soon as we were 
in the water they 
began to fire on us 
from the ship. 
Grigoriev was killed 
by one of the first 
shots, and sank 
almost at the ship’s 
side. Kharkevich 
and I managed to 
swim for a consider- 
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able distance. Still, after a time our breath 
began to fail and my heart beat irregularly ; 
we were losing strength. Suddenly I saw, not 
far off, some huge pieces of wood floating. 
I guessed that this was part of the target 
prepared for the artillery practice. Gathering 
together what remained of my strength, I 
shouted to Kharkevich and pointed with 
one hand in the direction of the target. 
A little cheered, we swam towards it. 
There, holding on to a piece of wood 
with our hands, we took breath, and then 
began to discuss what to do. To swim to 
shore as we were was impossible ; to remain 
there meant to risk being eventually shot 
from the ship. I proposed that we should 
break off some of the boards of the target, 
which was erected on floating beams, and 
try to continue on our way with their help. 

“But we shall be shot as soon as we 
begin,” said Kharkevich. 

“Tt’s pretty certain death, anyway; we 
can but try,” I answered. 

I was starting when I heard my name 
being called from the ship. I looked, and 
saw that a group of sailors had assembled at 
the side, and, waving their hats and beckon- 
ing, shouted, “ En- 
gineer Kovalenko! 
Mr. Kovalenko! ” 

Hope sprang up 
in me again, and, 
encouraged by 
these calls, which, 
as it seemed to me, 
sounded not un 
friendly, I climbed 
out of the water and 


stood up on the 
baulk. 

“What are you 
doing? You'll be 
a better aim for 


them,” cried Khar 
kevich. 

“They would not 
have called me if 
they wanted to kill 
me,” I rejoined. 
Then I shouted as 
loud as I could to- 
wards the ship, 
“What do you 
want ?” 

“Come back. We 
will not harm you.” 

“ Engineer Khar- 
kevich is here, too,” I 
shouted back again. 
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“Let him come back with you,” they 
answered from the ship. 

“ Let us swim back ; I trust them,” said I 
to Kharkevich, and jumped into the water 
again. 

The sailors showed signs of agitation, and 
cried, “ Don’t swim! don’t swim! wait for 
a boat!” 

I realized only then that I should not 
have had the strength to swim back. Climb- 
ing up on the baulks again I sat down and 
waited for the boat, which started almost 
immediately with some of the crew. 
Kharkevich followed my example. A few 
minutes later the boat reached us, and one 
of the sailors, with a kindly smile, helped us 
to get into it. 

On the deck of the Potemkin 1 was at 
once surrounded by a crowd of sailors, mostly 
from the engine department, and it was 
strange to see how those same men, from 
whom I had taken refuge in the sea at the 
risk of a watery grave, were now vying with 
one another in their solicitude and atten- 
tions. Some said how sorry they were that I 
had thrown myself into the water; others 
hastened to bring me dry clothes ; others, 
again, pressed me to go to the cabin to 
change... While I was changing in the cabin 
the sailors who were helping me could not 


sufficiently express their regret for the anxious 
moments through which I must have passed. 

Suddenly we heard the reports of rifles. 
I looked inquiringly at the sailors. One of 
them went out, and, on soon returning, said 
that the men were merely unloading their 
guns. Although he looked extremely agitated 
I suspected nothing. 

Having changed, and not knowing what 
to do with myself, I went into the engine- 
room. There I found the chief engineer, 
Sub-Colonel Izvetkov, and Lieutenant Zaou- 
shkevich, whom, as he told me, the crew had 
prevented from jumping overboard. We had 
scarcely exchanged a few words when some- 
body told us that the crew wanted to see us 
and asked us to come up on to the quarter- 
deck. There a group of sailors, with 
Matushehenko, their ringleader, at their head, 
met us, all of them armed with guns. With 
a preoccupied and grave air, Matushehenko 
declared to us that the crew had decided for 
the present to arrest all officers remaining 
alive. This was my first acquaintance with 
him, as up to that time our service duties had 
never brought us together. Izvetkov and I 
were asked to go into one of the big cabins, 
and a sentinel was immediately placed at the 
door. Shortly afterwards we were informed 
that the Potemkin was making for Odessa, 
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On the ship, meanwhile, the tumult had 
died down and order and quiet prevailed. 
All that we had gone through during the day 
seemed so oddly unreal that at times I 
wondered if it had been a dream. But the 
sight of the sentinel left no room for 
illusions. 

This imprisonment began to grow weari- 
some, and I asked, through the sentinel, for my 
books to be brought to me. A minute after 
all my library was 
before me, and I 
was already pre- 
paring to absorb 
myself in the 
same book that 
I had been read- 
ing in the morn- 
ing when Matu- 
shehenkoentered 
the cabin, and 
declared that I 
was free to move 
about the ship as 
I liked. I took 
immediate 
advantage of this 
permission to go 
on deck. As soon 
as I appeared 
there the sailors 
came up to me 
and began to talk 
over the events. 
From what they 
told me I gathered 
the following account of this sudden outbreak. 

When the men refused to eat the soup 
made from tainted meat the commander 
gave the order for the crew to assemble on 
the quarter-deck. The drums beat the roll- 
call, the crew gathered quickly and lined up 
in their watches. 

The commander made a speech to the 
sailors, repeating once again the doctor’s 
decision on the good quality of the meat, 


and said that he considered their refusal of 


dinner and all their behaviour in general as 
lawless disorder, that they were acting under 
the bad influence of a few instigators, and 
that he even knew some of them. After this 
he ordered all those who did not want to be 
mutineers and who would consent to eat the 
soup to leave the front lines and to stand 
apart. At once the boatswains, the sergeants, 
and a few of the crew came out and stood 
in the place indicated. Seeing that almost 
all the crew remained behind, the com 
mander called out the marines. The signal 
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sounded, and a minute after the marines 
stood in full order between the two parts 
of the crew. This produced an immediate 
effect on the crew, and the sailors began, 
at first one by one, and then in numbers, 
to go over to the side of those who had 
obeyed at once. When the first officer saw 
that almost all the crew were passing to the 
other side, and that in this way the supposed 
instigators would not be singled out, he 
decided to stop 
further passage 
in order to keep 
behind those 
who, as he 
thought, gave in 
only to mix in 
the crowd and be 
hidden. With 
the words: 
‘Enough; we 
know enough !” 
he barred the way 
for the other 
sailors, and with 
the ensign Siv- 
entzov kept them 
back by force. 
The crew, now 
gathered in a dis- 
orderly crowd, 
breathlessly _fol- 
lowed these pro- 
ceedings, ‘and 
murmurs arose. 
But when the 
first officer cried out to the boatswain to 
bring a tarpaulin, many of the sailors took it 
as a sign that those who had been kept behind 
by force were going to be covered by the 
tarpaulin and shot dead under it. 

From the crowd, watching all this with 
rising excitement, a voice cried: “ Boys, 
we've stood enough! They are going to 
shoot down our men !’ 
“To arms!” came the answer, and the 
crowd, with shouts of “ Hurrah! Long live 
freedom !” rushed for the guns. The marines 
scattered. A group of armed sailors returned 
on deck and opened fire on the officers. 
Lieutenant Neonpokoev was the first to fall. 
The first officer snatched a carbine from one 
of the sentinels and shot a sailor Vakou- 
lenchouk, who was advancing on him, armed 
also with a carbine. One of the sailors who 
tried not to lose sight of the first officer saw 
him aiming at Vakoulenchouk, and fired, 
but already too late, killing Guilyarovsky, 
after Vakoulenchouk, mortally wounded, had 
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fallen on the deck. The commander and 
the officers disappeared. 

From the deck the sailors saw people 
jumping overboard, and, being sure that they 
were Officers, some of the crew fired upon 
them. It appeared afterwards that in this 
way, besides the officers Grigoriey and 
Siventzov, a good many sailors were killed 
also. Midshipman Makarov managed to 
swim to the torpedo-boat which was lying off 
the stern of the Potemkin. The commander 
of the torpedo-boat, Lieutenant Baron Clodt, 
had retired there after dining with us on the 
battleship. The torpedo-boat rapidly got 
under way and steered towards the open sea. 
The men on the Potemkin, perceiving this, 
fired several shots after her from three-inch 
guns. One of the projectiles hit the funnel, 
after which the torpedo-boat returned and 
came up alongside. 

The captain and an officer, Alexiev, went 
down to the admiral’s cabin, where they 
were followed by a number of men. Many 
clambered over the side of the vessel and got 
in through the port-holes. It was the cap- 
tain’s intention to jump into the sea and 
swim to the torpedo-boat, but his officers 
refused to let him take the risk of the bullets 
he would have had to encounter to do this, 
and tried to persuade him to hide in some 
secure spot. But reflecting that, after all, he 
would not like to act as a coward, they ceased 
their representations. 

Though very pale, the captain never for a 
moment lost his presence of mind and pluck. 
Lighting a cigarette himself, he offered his 
case to Alexiev. 

“Perhaps for the last time,” he said. 
“What have I done, old fool that I am ?” he 
added. “I am persuaded my end is at 
hand. If I am killed, Alexiev, and you are 
spared, you must take command of the 
vessel.” 
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boots, and clothes, and among them men 
who, although bleeding from severe wounds, 
were still alive. ‘These poor fellows clutched 
at any object they could to save themselves, 
but, either losing strength or being struck by 
flying bullets, finally sank. On board the 
vessel itself many of the sailors were groan- 
ing, weeping, and praying. The captain tried 
to calm and instil courage into these by 
showing them that nothing would be done to 
them. One young sailor, Stavodorev, climbed 
over the ship’s side almost to the level of the 
water, but on account of the constant hail of 
lead was unable to remain there. Noticing 
him, the captain told him to clamber in 
through the illuminator. By the help of 
several other sailors he was hoisted up. So 
overjoyed was he that he began to embrace 
all around him. 

Overhead the shouting never ceased for a 
moment, and increased in severity when the 
mutineers saw the torpedo-boat, on which 
a number of the /otemhin’s officers had 
taken refuge, preparing to come in their 
direction. Barely had the torpedo - boat 
lifted its anchor before a ball from the 
Potemkin hit its fore part, and a second and 
third shot were fired, the last striking the 
smaller vessel below the water-line. From 
the torpedo-boat a wice then shouted through 
a speaking trumpet: “I join the Potemkin.” 

Meanwhile the mutineers, learning that 
the captain and officers were in the admiral’s 
cabin, decided to go there, whereupon a fresh 
panic arose among the sailors, who rushed to 
and fro, seeking some place to hide in. The 
captain, who had already undressed himself, 
hurriedly put on a pair of trousers and a shirt 
and retired to his own cabin, where he was 
immediately followed by the mutineers. 

Matushehenko and two others addressed 
him brutally, as follows :— 





Meanwhile the tumult 
was growing worse and 
worse, and great numbers 
of men and officers who 
had thrown themselves 
into the sea were being \ 
killed every moment by \\ + 
the mutineers, who 
greeted each death with 
laughter and applause. 
The sight was most heart- 
rending and terrible. The 
sea was perfectly calm, 
and on its surface, close 
to the vessel, were floating 
confused heaps of hats, 
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“Go up above. What does it matter to 
you where you die?” 

Seizing hold of him they dragged him 
away. As soon as he appeared on deck 
voices clamoured from the crowd: “Shoot 
him! Shoot him! He threatened to shoot 
us.” A sailor, Sirov, shouted to the sentry, 
“Stand aside,” 
and raising his 
rifle took aim 
at the captain. 
Turning to the 
crew, the un- 
happy man ex- 
claimed :— 

“ Forgive me, 
brothers. It is 
my fault.” 

“You reduced 
me in_ rank,” 
Sirov returned, 
“and for this 
you will now 
die.” As_ he 
spoke he fired, 
but missed the 
captain, -who 
crossed himself. 
A moment 
later, however, 
a second shot 
killed him, and 
his body was 
at once thrown 
overboard. 

The mutmeers 
then went to 
Alexiev, who 
was dressing in 
the admiral’s 
cabin, fully ex- 
pecting to meet 
with a similar 
fate. Matushe- 
henko and Podin went up to him and said, 
“We will not touch you, your honour, 
because you have been a good chief to us, 
and for this reason we appoint you to the 
command of the vessel.” 

“T would rather die than take command,” 
Alexiev replied. 

“No,” was the answer. “You will take 
the command, whether you wish to or not.” 
Seizing hold of him and shouting “ Hurrah !” 
they brought him to the upper deck, and 
there ordered him to remove the insignia of 
his rank. 

“This is our captain,” they announced to 
the rest of the crew, Tottering, and hardly 
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able to support himself, Alexiev was retiring 
to his cabin when he was approached by a 
sailor, who touched his cap and began to 
address him as “Your honour.” With a 
deep sigh Alexiev interrupted him :-- 

“No, brother, I am ‘your honour’ no 
longer.” Remarking his distress, the sailor 
turned away. 

Matushe- 
henko, ~ having 
dipped his 
hands in blood, 
was now thirst- 
ing for more, 
and rushed to 
and fro like a 
madman, 
eagerly seeking 
other _ victims. 
In his course he 
ran up against 
Lieutenant 
Naemparey, 
who was passing 
along with bent 
head, absorbed 
in gloomy 
thought. 

“Botdl’ 
shouted Matu- 
shehenko, and 
fired at the lieu- 
tenant. The 
latter sprang up 
so high from the 
deck that the 
bullet passed 
harmlessly 
beneath his feet. 
A second shot 
missed him also, 
but the third 
proved fatal, 
and he fell 
down a dead man. His body, too, was cast 
overboard. 

After this the tumult abated, the wounded 
men were attended to, and those who were 
still swimming in the water were rescued. 
Several officers were thus saved. The crew 
decided that there should be no more blood 
shed, though all were agreed that Dr. Smirnov 
merited death. Fearing the worst, Smirnov 
had locked himself up in his cabin, and in 
an attempt to commit suicide had inflicted 
a rather serious wound upon himself. For 
the present, however, he was left in peace, 
but while the vessel was on its way to 


Odessa, having asked for a glass of vodka 
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and some food, Matushehenko appeared with 
a piece of raw meat, and offered it to him. 
Smirnov declined the meat. “Leave me 
alone,” he said, “and I promise I will act 
differently for the future.” Matushehenko, 
however, took no heed of the doctor’s words, 
and ordered him to be thrown overboard 
alive. The sailors were reluctant to do this, 
and seemed rather inclined to yield to the 
wretch’s entreaties to be left alone. Revolver 
in hand, however, Matushehenko forced some 
of them to seize him, and the grim order 
was carried out. For a long time the doctor 
remained floating, hoping to the last moment 
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thing inevitable, which had long been matur- 
ing to this tragic end. 

Of course, the tactless behaviour of the 
commander, and especially of the first officer, 
was in itself sufficient to provoke the dis- 
satisfaction which afterwards assumed such a 
wild form. Discontent with food was in it- 
self not an extraordinary occurrence. Justice 
compels me to admit that, on the whole, the 
sailor has not a bad life. Food, as a rule, is 
of good quality. I had myself with many 
other officers often eaten the sailors’ portion 
and enjoyed it. The sailors are not over- 
burdened with heavy work; the ordinary 
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that he would be rescued by the torpedo- 
boat. Finally his strength deserted him and 
he sank, 

After this the mutineers put all the remain- 
ing officers, with the exception of Alexiev, 
who was to command the /otemin, under 
arrest, and a commission was chosen from 
their ranks to decide any questions that 
arose on board. 

The bodies of those killed on deck were 
at once thrown overboard. The remaining 
officers were found one by one in various 
corners of the ship and put under arrest. 
Vakoulenchouk was carried into the infirmary, 
where he soon afterwards died. 

On hearing this account all that had 
happened on board the Potemkin rose 
before my eyes with great clearness. In 
pite of what seemed at first sight the acci- 
lental character of this revolt, I could not 
hut perceive in all the course of events some- 

Vol. xxx.—81. 


working day does not exceed eight hours. 
As regards the attitude of the officers towards 
the crew, there prevails a certain tone of 
correctness which excludes all possibility of 
rough treatment. And yet, in spite of this, 
it was impossible not to see during the last 
period that there was some discontent, some 
excitement, growing among the sailors ; im- 
possible not to see in their relations towards 
the officers a secret hostility, all the greater 
towards the higher grades. 

And how could it be otherwise? How 
can a soldier or a sailor be satisfied with his 
lot when he knows his family is starving ? 
How can he lie down to sleep in the evening 
with an untroubled mind, when the morning 
may bring him news of a father or brother 
killed in the streets? How can he quietly go 
about his daily duties when, each time he 
touches his arms, he must have the thought 
that with those same arms he may be sent 
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at any moment to kill his brothers or 
comrades, because of an oath taken from 
him against his will? How can _ he 
feel the slightest sympathy or respect 
towards his officers, when he _ sees 
in them the supporters of a dead cause, 
hateful to all the nation; when he is not 
sure whether these officers will, to-day or 
to-morrow, bid him fight against the people, 
risen for their rights, as has been done and 
is being done by their fellow-officers ? 

The accident with the meat had thus 
received in the eyes of both parties the sig- 
nificance of a struggle for principles, and 
only served as a spark to start the fire of 
revolt. The officers of the Russian fleet 
and army should take special warning 
from the events on the Potemkin, because 
their position in the historic drama of 
Russia’s liberation from the Romanov yoke 
is a position “ between the hammer and the 
anvil.” And if they do not realize it in time 
and leave the rotten edifice of the present 
Government, so hopelessly out of date, they 
will get crushed also in its ruin at no very 
distant future. 


Such were my thoughts when I left the 
sailors, after having heard the history of the 
revolt, and went down to the ward-room, for 
it was getting dark. I found there all the 
officers who had escaped death. Sentinels 
stood at the doors. There were here, besides 
myself, the colonel from the Obukhov 
factory, whose name I do not remember, 
Colonel Izvetkov, Baron Clodt, Captain 
Gourin, Midshipman Makarov, Midshipman 
Vachtin, whose head was injured in several 
places by some heavy instrument ; Lieutenants 
Zaoushkevich and Nazarov, Sub-Lieutenant 
Kalushny, the chaplain, a monk, by name 
Parmenius, whose nose was wounded by 
some sharp-edged weapon ; the junior doctor, 
Golenko, the corporal of the reserve, Tastre- 
boff, and the engineer Kharkevich. Alexiev, 
a lieutenant of the reserves, had been 
appointed by the crew commander of the 
Potemkin, as | have already stated. This 
choice surprised me, for I knew Alexiev 
was not a particularly intelligent man, and 
had absolutely no sympathy with ideas of 
progress. The fact that he had accepted the 
post did not surprise me, however, as it had 
been forced upon him while the officers were 
being killed and taken prisoners, and a refusal 
might have cost him his life. Whether the 
crew had not sufficient confidence in their 
own ability to captain the man-of-war, or 
whether they considered that a former officer 
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would have more prestige with the less think” 
ing part of the crew, I do not know. 

Towards evening the /ofemkin reached 
Odessa and anchored in the outer road. We 
expected, having heard so from Matushehenko 
on the way, that we should be requested to 
land, but were told that the matter would be 
left till next day. ‘There was nothing to be 
done, and we all began to get ready for going 
to bed in the ward-room. 

At five o'clock next morning I was 
awakened by the loud command from the 
deck :— 

“Up! Hammocks away!” 

I listened sleepily to the sounds of awaken- 
ing life on board. All went as usual. Now 
came the long, even sound of morning 
prayers, then the tramping of the sailors as 
they dispersed, and presently it was all quiet 
again ; the crew had settled down to break- 
fast. In a few minutes the movement began 
again ; they had set to work cleaning. 

“In the engine-room, there, turn on the 
water!” came a loud voice, giving the usual 
order. Next moment I heard the rush of 
water on the deck and the noise of swabbing. 
It was all so every-day, so normal and un- 
changed, that yesterday’s events once more 
seemed as if they must be a dream. But the 
illusion did not last long. I opened my 
eyes, and reality met them with all its signifi- 
cance. Near the door sat the sentry, sleeping 
peacefully, his rifle across his knees, his head 
dropped on his chest. On couches and sofas 
officers lay all over the room—some were 
still asleep, others stared aimlessly into space. 
There was something hopeless and despair- 
ing about it all. To shake off the dull 
gloom that was taking possession of me 
I got up to look out of an open port- 
hole. A magnificent view met my eyes. 
From the ship’s side to the shore stretched 
the smooth surface of the water, and over 
it gulls circled, with their white wings gleam- 
ing in the sun. Here and there shone 
the silver sails of little fishing-boats, and 
through the blue of the light morning mist 
fair Odessa faintly showed her green parks, 
her magnificent buildings with high cupolas, 
and a whole forest of masts from the host of 
large and small craft lying in the harbour. 
My thoughts were drawn to that busy centre 
of activity, till a group of gulls caught my 
attention. With a tremendous clamour they 
were beating the water with their wings, and 
trying to snatch something away from each 
other. 

“They too!” I thought involuntarily, as I 
left the port-hole, 











THE MUTINY ON 

Having finished dressing in my cabin, I 
again returned to the ward-room, where the 
officers were getting up. 

About eight o’clock some saiiors brought 
us tea and bread, and sitting round the table 
we began our breakfast. We heard the well- 
known sound of bugles and drums that 
always accompanied the hoisting of the flag. 
The bell in the forecastle rang eight times. 
Some of the officers smiled a little sadly— 
only yesterday, just at this hour, they had 
been the chief personages in this daily 
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the city there had been unrest among the 
workmen, and conflicts had taken place be- 
tween them and the police, who were backed 
up by the troops. At the head of affairs on 
the Potemkin was a council of several sailors 
elected by the whole crew. One could guess 
that the council was working out some plan 
of action which should have a connection 
with the events in Odessa. 

Meanwhile boats were coming towards the 
battleship, bringing all sorts of people from 
shore. There were men and women, young 
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ceremony of hoisting the flag, and to-day it 
was being done without them. 

Everyone was certain that after the hoist- 
ing of the flag we should be put on shore, 
as we had been told yesterday, and so when 
Matushehenko came into the ward-room some 
of the officers asked him about it. He re- 
assured them, saying that the crew had 
decided to let them land, but that the 
officers must wait till such time as those 
in command of the battleship considered 
suitable. Everyone had to be satisfied with 
that, and we decided not to broach the 
subject again. 

I heard from Matushehenko that Vakoulen- 
chouk’s body had been taken to Odessa and 
now lay on the shore, where crowds of people 
were congregating ; that for several days in 
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and old, students, schoolboys, and workmen. 
Some came on board, some stopped at the 
ladders, and others looked at the unwonted 
sight of a floating republic from a safe dis- 
tance, not daring to come nearer. From 
several boats all kinds of presents were 
handed up—tobacco, cigarettes, tea, sugar, 
and even bon-bons. At the ladders they 
grew busier and busier. Some boats were 
departing, some arriving, unloading various 
parcels, boxes, and bundles of offerings. 
From all sides came voices of greeting— 
“ Long live the free Potemkin!” “ Long live 
the free sailors!” “Long live the people’s 
rule!” From the deck now and then came 
an answering cheer. 

Towards evening the number of visitors 
and curious spectators began to decrease ; 
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those who were on the vessel gradually went 
off, with congratulations and many good 
wishes, till at length the last boat put off to 
shore, and all was again quiet on the ship. 
The sailors’ faces, although grave as before, 
had now, as it were, more vitality—they 
showed ‘confidence, and appreciation of the 
importance of what had taken place. 

It was clear that these were days of 
historical moment for Russia, and I chafed 
bitterly at my inactive part on this revolu- 
tionary man-of-war. I envied each and all of 
these men. 

Meanwhile the darkness began to gather, 
and soon day turned into the warm night of 
the south. I sat down by the open port- 
hole, through which cool, soft air was coming 
in, and looked out on to the lights of Odessa, 
brilliant in the blackness. A dull noise and 
bursts of shouts came from there now and 
then. Evidently the seeming quiet of the 
day had been broken by something. I could 
even hear shots. 

“Perhaps this is really the revolution !” 
I thought, my imagination excited by it all. 
“Perhaps there is a regular battle between 
the armed population and the soldiery! 
Perhaps they are storming the arsenal ! ” 

I strained my attention to hear every 
sound. The shots came more ahd more 
often,.the roar of the crowd grew louder. 
Suddenly a red flame shone in the darkness, 
lighting up clouds of crimson smoke. Some- 
thing was on fire. Little tongues of flame, 
darting out here and there, presently fused 
into one large blaze. In a few minutes 
another fire broke out a little way off, and 
then another. Evidently the conflagration 
was not accidental, but the result of a 
concerted plan. 

In less than an hour the whole shore was 
on fire. Trading vessels, warehouses, and 
even a few private steamers lying in the 
harbour were burning. It was a magnificent, 
and at the same time an awful, sight. 
Gigantic fiery tongues leaping out from 
under the roofs of the burning buildings, 
writhing, tore themselves from the blaze 
and melted in the air. From the buildings, 
as they fell, now and then spurted great 
showers of sparks. Thick smoke rising in 
clouds above the city hung over it like a 
red pall, illumined by the flames. Gulls, 
frightened by the unwonted sight, flew back- 
wards and forwards with cries over the water 
of the bay, now disappearing in the shadow 
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of the neighbouring hills, now flashing their 
wings again in the red glare of the conflagra- 
tion. Against the even background of the 
dull noise coming from the shore I could 
distinguish more and more often the sharp 
report of rifles. What was happening there ? 
Who had set fire to the city, and why? 
What meant these shots? I vainly asked 
myself these questions, and the sailors to 
whom I applied for information knew as 
little as I. 

About ten o’clock Matushehenko, accom- 
panied by two sailors, came into the ward- 
room. The officers, guessing by the men’s 
preoccupied faces that he had something 
important to say, crowded round, looking at 
him with anxiety. Matushehenko, as if 
wanting to make sure we were all there, cast 
a glance round, and then said :— 

‘*Gentlemen, the crew of the Potemkin 
have decided to convey you to shore, but, 
before doing this, have instructed me to 
ask whether any of you wish to join the 
revolutionary sailors, and stand with them for 
the sacred cause of liberating the whole people 
from the accursed yoke of the Czar and his 
Government, to win or die for freedom, as 
the whole crew have determined to do.” 

On this there was a silence. The sugges- 
tion was so unexpected to us all that the 
officers were evidently very surprised and not 
a little confused. I myself had never thought 
of the possibility of such an attitude towards 
us after all that had happened, and a 
tremendous excitement took hold of me. I 
heard my heart thumping against my ribs 
as great, enormous possibilities rose before 
my imagination. Perhaps the hour that 
we had longed for and waited for all 
this time had at last come, when the armed 
forces were ready to side with the down- 
trodden population, and were only waiting 
for an heroic example to turn their arms 
against their oppressors and deal the last 
blow to the hated Russian autocracy. Per- 
haps the Potemkin would be that spark which 
would light the conflagration of a national 
revolt to free the people and bring them a 
better future. Could I, then, at that moment 
—perhaps an historical moment, when Fate 
itself had opened a way to me to fight for the 
cause of freedom and justice—could I stand 
aside and quietly see the great events pass 
by before my eyes? It was impossible for 
me to hesitate. In a moment I had decided 
that I would throw my lot in with theirs. 


( Zo be concluded.) 














A Hundred Years 


By ALFRED WHITMAN. 


HE year 1805 is commonly 
known as Nelson’s year, but 
to the people of the time it 
was for ten months no more 
Nelson’s year than Napoleon’s 
year, and fears of invasion 
were as generally entertained as were hopes 
of victory. For example, no fewer than 
eighty-seven martello towers were ordered to 
be erected between Hythe and Beachy Head 
to defend the coast. Preparations for the 
invasion of England continued with unabated 
activity at Boulogne, where one hundred and 
thirty thousand troops were mobilized. And 
on July 20th two suspicious foreigners were 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD PRINTS. 


majestically across the entrance basin and 
entered -the great dock ; the immense con- 
course of spectators saluting her with nine 
huzzas. Immediately on her entering the 
dock, the band on board struck up ‘Rule 
Britannia.’” A view of the London Docks 
of that date is reproduced. 

Picture post-cards in 1905, valentines in 
1805; and on February 14th “the General 
Twopenny Post Office received eighty thou- 
sand letters—an increase from last year of 
twenty thousand.” 

We give an illustration of a smock race 
and jingling match which took place on 
March 14th in Tothill Fields, Westminster, 





THE OPENING OF THE LONDON DOCKS, JANUARY 30TH, 1805. 


found trying to bribe the sentinel to gain 
admission to Deal Castle, and were arrested. 
So, instead of unduly emphasizing the great 
triumph of Trafalgar, we must follow the year 
through its normal course. 

On January 30th the East-end of London 
was early astir for the opening ceremony.of 
the new London Docks, that had been under 
construction for several years, an event of 
great importance to the Port of ‘London. 
I'he vessel, the London Packet, privileged to 
be the first to enter, displayed fifty-seven 
lifferent flags, being the trading colours of 
very port and nation expected to.use the 
locks. She was laden with wine from Oporto, 
nd on board were John ‘Rennie, “the 
ngineer of these amazing works,” and a 
irge. party of visitors. Several guns of 


elcome were fired as the boat “ proceeded 





and attracted crowds from all parts of London. 
“Two holland smocks finely ornamented 
with blue ribbons were started for by three 
young fair ones.” In the jingling. match 
a man. with a number of bells hung on 
different parts of his body was pursued by 
six youths—blindfolded. The prize was a 
donkey. A chimney-sweeper proved the 
victor, by seizing the man when he accident- 
ally fell. ‘‘ Neddy was immediately delivered 
up to.the sweep ; but he no sooner mounted 
him than he threw him off, to the no small 
amusement of the spectators.” 

During the year the King dispensed 
hospitality quite royally. In February, 
having -taken up his abode at Windsor, he 
determined to give a house-warming after the 
old English fashion. Upwards of four 
hundred guests were invited. and nothing but 
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A ““SMOCK RACE 


wax was burnt throughout the Castle, as “the 
Queen had found great inconvenience from 
the smell of the oil in the patent lamps on 
former entertainments.” The number of 
candles in all the rooms amounted to upwards 
of three thousand. “This Royal banquet is 
supposed to have cost fifty thousand pounds. 
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" IN TOTHILL FIELDS, WESTMINSTER, MARCH 14TH, 1805. 


The entertainment consisted of a ball, cards, 
and a concert.” 

But the Royal function far excellence of 
the year was the installation of the Knights 
of the Garter, which took place at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on April 23rd. The pre- 
parations for the ceremony were planned on 


THE INSTALLATION OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER, APRIL 23RD, 1805. 








A HUNDRED YEARS AGO—18o35. 


the most sumptuous scale, and as an installa- 
tion had not been held since July 25th, 1771, 
the greatest excitement prevailed. ‘The con- 
temporary accounts of the events of the day 
are embellished with the choicest superlatives 
of approval, and partly owing to “the ™un- 
common fineness of the day” everything 
passed off with éc/a¢. 

The illustration we give shows how “ the 
Knights walked up the aisle two at a time, 
where they made their obeisance. Then 
ascending the steps of the altar they un- 
covered their heads and knelt on the two 
crimson velvet cushions placed near the rail- 
ing at the foot of the altar, and presented a 
silver net purse, containing ten guineas and 
ten shillings, to the Dean, who received the 
same on a gold salver.” ‘The Hallelujah 
Chorus’ was a noble termination to so 
interesting a ceremony,” which lasted from 
“eleven o'clock precisely” until “about six 
minutes after five o’clock.” Dinner followed 
at six, the King dining off gold plate and the 
Knights off silver; and at 8.15 came the 
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London in May. On Saturday, May 18th, 
the Bishop compelled the curtain at the 
Opera House to drop at midnight before the 
ballet was nearly finished, and he also pro- 
hibited Sunday evening routs and concerts 
in the Metropolis. The fall of the curtain 
at half-past eleven on the night of June 15th 
at the King’s Theatre was the cause of a 
riot and “much demolition of the lustres, 
musical instruments, and benches.” The 
effect of the Bishop’s action was felt also in 
society circles. ‘The noble marchionesses 
who have for some time past given concerts 
on the Sunday evening were apprised that 
if they continued this profanation of the 
Sabbath they would be proceeded against 
with the utmost rigour of the law. A long 
and curious correspondence took place. 
The result was that Lady Salisbury, whose 
turn it was to give the concert last night 
(May 12th), thought proper to countermand 
the invitations she had given.” 

With the coming of summer the usual 
outings and excursions took place ; and on 





THE FAMOUS FAIRLOP OAK, INJURED BY FIKE JUNE 25TH, 1805. 


dinner for the populace. “ During the time 
the dinner was getting ready for the populace, 
all the gates leading into the Castle yard were 
closed, and sentinels, both horse as well as 
foot, were stationed without to keep the un- 
ruly in awe, and prevent them from approach- 
ing too near the entrances.” 

In theatrical matters we pass over Mrs. 
Siddons’s_ serious illness, the continued 
triumphs of the “ Young Roéscius,” and the 
unfortunate début of Miss Mudie, the infant 
phenomenon, on November 23rd, as Peggy 
in “ The. Country Girl,” when she was hissed 
off the stage. We have space only to allude 
to the unusual action taken by the Bishop of 


June 25th “the famous Fairlop Oak in 
Hainault Forest, Essex, forty-eight feet in 
girth, and supposed to be five hundred years 
old, was injured by a picnic party from London 
who had lighted a fire near it.” An _ illustra- 
tion is given of this famous tree. 

The year 1805 saw the first cabs on the 
streets of London, introduced from Paris by 
a member of Parliament. In shape they 
resembled a modern gig, and could only 
accommodate one passenger, who sat side by 
side with the driver. There were only nine 
of the vehicles altogether, and the venture 
proving a failure no more cabs were seen in 
the Metropolis for nearly twenty years, 
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THE NEW ORCHESTRA, VAUXHALL GAKDENS, 180 


One London item is of the nature of a 
hoax. ‘The newspapers announced that on 
August roth the tide of the river “ would rise 
ten feet higher than has been knewn for the 
last century.” Some thousands ot people 
living near the river between Richmond and 
Gravesend employed themselves in removing 
their furniture. Many thousands of spec- 
tators assembled on 
the bridges and the 
shore, all along 
from Greenwich to 
Fulham. Unfortu- 
nately for the sen- 
sation - lovers, the 
tide proved an 
ordinary one, and 
the crowds had to 
go home disap 
pointed. 

The great Metro- 
politan pleasure re- 
sort of 1805 was 
Vauxhall Gardens, 
and we give a view 
showing the new 
orchestra as it 
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THE ROVAL CIRCUS, ST. GEORGES FIELDS, DESTROYED BY FIRE, AUGYST 
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appeared in that year. In different 
parts of the grounds were small 
pavilions for supper parties, to 
which the company retired after the 
concert, which lasted from eight 
o'clock till ten, and the amuse- 
ments concluded with a display of 
fireworks. The gardens were 
opened on alternate nights during 
the summer months, the most 
fascinating feature being the illumin- 
ations, which, on grand nights, 
comprised thirty-seven thousand 
lamps of various colours, “ arranged 
in the most tasteful forms and bril- 
liant devices, forming a splendour 
of decoration unrivalled in any 
place of amusement in Europe.” 
The price of admission was three 
shillings and sixpence, and as many 
as sixteen thousand persons were 
sometimes admitted in the course 
of one evening. Under date July 
19th we read: “The Vauxhall 
Sailing Match of Wednesday even- 
ing produced such an influx of 
company to the gardens that 
accommodation could scarcely be 
procured for two-thirds of those who 
attended.” This may be journalistic 
exaggeration; but it shows how 
popular the gardens were. 
Prize-fights were of constant occurrence, 
and the spectators at these brutal contests 
included persons of all ranks, from Royalty 
downwards. Cricket had its fair share of 
devotees, and on a Monday and Tuesday in 
July “ was played in Lord’s Ground a grand 
match of cricket between nine of Hampshire 
with Lord Beauclerk and Beldam, and 
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eleven of all England, for one thousand 
guineas a side, which was won by England 
by five wickets.” 

About one o'clock on the morning of 
August 12th the Royal Circus in St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark, was discovered to be on 
fire. Several engines arrived, but owing to 
the want of water they could not be set to 
work until the fire had nearly exhausted itself. 
“ Not a vestige of any part remains, nothing 
was saved.” We give a view of the building, 
and in the distance can be seen the Obelisk, 
which, at the moment of writing, is being 
removed to give place to a public clock. 

Among the inventions of the year it is 
curious to note a lifeboat for saving life at 
sea and a machine for destroying ships. ‘The 
latter was tried against a ship anchored off 
Walmer Castle on October 14th, when “the 
clockwork of the machinery having performed 
its operation, a small cloud of smoke was 
seen to rise from the vessel, which in a 
moment after was blown to atoms without 
any noise or appearance of fire.” 

On October 21st took place the grand 
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Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar. We give 
an illustration depicting the commencement 
of the battle and showing Nelson’s old 
tactics of breaking through the enemy’s line. 

Two amusing items follow : “ October 25th. 
Remarkable Occurrence. A person driving a 
flock of geese to Bath had proceeded as far as 
Inglishcomb Lane when the geese attacked 
him, and so lacerated his legs and face that 
it was with much difficulty he reached home, 
covered with blood. The geese immediately 
took wing and returned to the farm from 
whence they had been driven.” 

“October 30th. During Divine service in 
the church of Morton Bagots, in Warwick- 
shire, the clerk, either in the fervency of his 
devotion or in the act of gaping, opened his 
mouth so wide, as he pronounced the word 
* Amen,’ that the poor fellow actually put out 
his jaw. He was obliged to go to Henley-in- 
Arden, three miles distant, before he could 
have it set again.” 

A London fog, even a hundred years ago, 
was no trifling matter. About five o’clock 
on November sth “ the thickest fog came on 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, OCTOBER 21ST, 1805, SHOWING NELSON'S FLEET ABOUT TO 
BREAK THROUGH THE ENEMY'S LINE. 


triumphant event of the year, the memorable 
victory of Trafalgar. The course of events 
leading up to that great day, with every 
detail of the battle, has recently been so 
many times described and read that there is 
no need to relate here yet again Nelson’s 
hase across the Atlantic, his return, his fare- 
well to his country, and his intercepting and 


crushing of the combined French and 
Vol. xxx.—82. 


which has been remembered for twenty years. 
It is difficult to describe the awful scene 
which the Strand and other busy streets pre- 
sented. The coaches could only move with 
a foot pace, and to avoid running against 
each other there was a continual hallooing 
out. This, with the screams of others who 
conceived themselves in danger of being run 
over, presented altogether an alarming scene.” 
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On November 7th a general illumination 
in celebration of the victory took place, “ but 
there was no rejoicing. Every common 
person in the streets spoke first of his sorrow 
for Nelson, and then of the victory.” Sunday, 
December 8th, was observed as a Thanks- 
giving Day, when collections were made on 
behalf of the wounded, widows, and orphans, 
“which exceeded even the most sanguine 
expectation.” The fund by December 21st 
reached seventy-four thousand pounds. By 
Christmas Nelson’s flagship was at Sheer- 
ness; and the officers were most kind “in 
satisfying the anxious curiosity of numbers 
who have been on board to see the ship 
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artillery fire, when the ice gave way under the 
weight and cannonade, and in a moment the 
whole column was engulfed. This incident 
is portrayed in the illustration we give. 

The year 1805 saw the beginnings of steeple- 
chasing ; the idea of the sport being to sight 
a steeple in an open country and race straight 
to it regardless of obstacles. “ December 5th. 
Extraordinary Race. On Wednesday came 
on for dectsion a match which had excited 
much interest in the sporting world, and 
which amongst that community is denomi- 
nated a steeple race—the parties undertaking 
to surmount aH obstructions and to pursue 
in their progress as straight a line as possible.” 





THE BATTLE OF AUSTERLITZ, DECEMBER 2ND, 1805. 


THE RUSSIANS ENGULFED IN THE LAKE BY THE BREAKING 


OF THE ICE. 


and the spot where our gallant Nelson fell 
and died.” 

Within six weeks Napoleon in some 
measure made up for the disaster at Trafalgar 
by inflicting a serious defeat upon our allies 
at the Battle of Austerlitz, which took place 
on December 2nd. At this battle Napoleon 
defeated a hundred thousand Austrians and 
Russians and took forty thousand prisoners. 
Writing to his brother he said: “A whole 
column threw itself into a lake, and the 
greater part of them were drowned. I fancy 
I still hear the cries of these wretches, whom 
it was impossible to save.” Other accounts 
say the Russians were forced upon the frozen 
lake, where they were subjected to a heavy 


The contest lay between three riders for a 
sweepstake of one hundred guineas staked 
by each. The distance was eight and a 
quarter miles, and it was covered in twenty- 


five minutes thirty-two seconds. “The 
confluence of sporting spectators was 
astonishing, numbering many thousands, 


chiefly horsemen.” 

The births of the year included those of 
Frederick Maurice, the pioneer of working 
men’s colleges ; John Epps, of cocoa fame ; 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the engineer of the 
Suez Canal; and Harrison Ainsworth, the 
popular novelist. And during the twelve 
months Sir Walter Scott first published his 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
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aR. WRAGG sat in a high- 
i backed Windsor chair at the 
door of his house, smoking. 
Before him the road descended 
steeply to the harbour, a small 
blue patch of which was visible 
from his door. Children over five were at 
school ; children under that age, and sus- 
piciously large for their years, played about 
in careless disregard of the remarks which 
Mr. Wragg occasionally launched at them. 
Twice a ball had whizzed past him ; and a 
small but select party, with a tip-cat of huge 
dimensions and awesome points, played just 
out of reach. Mr. Wragg, snapping his eyes 
nervously, threatened in vain. 

“ Morning, old crusty-patch,” said a cheer- 
ful voice at his elbow. 

Mr. Wragg glanced up at the young fisher- 
man towering above him, and eyed him 
disdainfully. 

“Why don’t you leave ’em alone?” in- 
quired the young man. “Be cheerful and 
smile at em. You’d soon be able to smile 
with a little practice.” 

“You mind your business, George Gale, 
and I’ll mind mine,” said Mr. Wragg, fiercely; 
“T’ve ’ad enough of your impudence, and 
I’m not going to have any more. And 
don’t lean up agin my wall, ’cos I won't 
’ave it.”” 
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Mr. Gale laughed. ‘Got out o’ bed the 
wrong side again, haven’t you?” he inquired. 
“ Why don’t you put that side up against the 
wall?” 

Mr. Wragg puffed in silence and became 
absorbed in a fishing-boat gliding past at the 
bottom of the hill. 

“TI hear you’ve got a niece coming to live 
with you?” pursued the young man. 

Mr. Wragg smoked on. 

“ Poor thing!” said the other, with a sigh. 
“Does she take after you—in looks, I mean?” 

“If I was twenty years younger nor what I 
am,” said Mr. Wragg, sententiously, “ I’d give 
you a hiding, George Gale.” 

“It’s what I want,” agreed Mr. Gale, 
placidly. “Well, so long, Mr. Wragg. I 
can’t stand talking to you all day.” 

He was about to move off, after pretending 
to pinch the ear of the infuriated Mr. Wragg, 
when he noticed a station-fly, with a big trunk 
on the box-seat, crawling slowly up the hill 
towards them. 

“Good riddance,” said Mr. Wragg, sug- 
gestively. 

The other paid no heed. The vehicle 
came nearer, and a girl, who plainly owed 
none of her looks to Mr. Wragg’s side of 
the family, came into view behind the trunk. 
She waved her hand, and Mr. Wragg, re- 
moving his pipe from his mouth, waved it in 
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return. Mr. Gale edged away about eighteen 
inches, and, with an air of assumed careless- 
ness, gazed idly about him. 

He saluted the driver as the fly stopped and 
gazed hard at the apparition that descended. 
Then he caught his breath as the girl, 
approaching her uncle, kissed him affection- 
ately. Mr. Wragg, looking up fiercely at 
Mr. Gale, was surprised at the expression on 
that gentleman’s face. 

“Tsn’t it lovely here ?” said the girl, looking 
about her ; “and isn’t the air nice ?” 

She followed Mr. Wragg inside, and the 
driver, a small man and elderly, began 
tugging at the huge trunk. Mr. Gale’s 
moment had arrived. 

“Stand away, Joe,” tly 
he said, stepping for- ! 
ward. “I'll take that 
in for you.” 

He hoisted the trunk 
on his shoulders, and, 
rather glad of his 
lowered face, advanced 
slowly into the house. 
Uncle and niece had 
just vanished at the 
head of the stairs, and 
Mr. Gale, after a 
moment's _hesitation, 
followed. 

“In ’ere,” said Mr. 
Wragg, throwing open 
a door. ‘‘Halloa! 
What are you doing in 
my house? Put it 
down. Put it down at 
once ; d’ye hear ?” 

Mr. Gale caught the 
girl’s surprised glance 
and, somewhat 
flustered, swung round 
so suddenly that the 
corner of the trunk 
took the gesticulating Mr. Wragg by 
the side of the head and bumped it 
against the wall. Deaf to his out- 
cries, Mr. Gale entered the room 
and placed the box on the floor. - 

“Where shall I put it?” he in- 
quired of the girl, respectfully. 


“You go out of my _ house,” 
stormed Mr. Wragg, entering with 
his hand to his head. “Goon. Out you 
go.” 


The young man surveyed him with solici- 
tude. “I’m very sorry if I hurt you, Mr. 


Wragg——” he began. 
“Out you go,” repeated the other. 
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“Tt was a pure accident,” pleaded Mr. 
Gale. 

“And don’t you set foot in my ’ouse agin,” 
said the vengeful Mr. Wragg. “ You made your- 
self officious bringing that box in a-purpose to 
give me a clump o’ the side of the head.” 

Mr. Gale denied the charge so eagerly, 
and withal so politely, that the elder man 
regarded him in amazement. Then his glance 
fell on his niece, and he smiled with sudden 
malice as Mr. Gale slowly and humbly 
descended the stairs. 

“One o’ the worst chaps about here, my 
dear,” he said, loudly. ‘“ Mate o’ one o’ the 


fishing-boats, and as impudent as they make 


em. 
for 


Many’s the time I’ve clouted his head 
im.” 





THE CORNER OF THE TRUNK TOOK THE GESTICULATING MR. 
” 


WRAGG BY THE SIDE OF THE HEAD. 


The girl regarded his small figure with 
surprised respect. 

“ When he was a boy, I mean,” continued 
Mr. Wragg. “Now, there’s your room, and 
when you've put things to rights, come down 
and I’ll show you over the house.” 
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He glanced at his niece several times 
during the day, trying hard to trace a like- 
ness, first to his dead sister and then to him- 
self. Several times he scrutinized himself in 
the small glass on the mantelpiece, but in 
vain. Even when he twisted his thin beard 
in his hand and tried to ignore his moustache, 
the likeness still eluded him. 

His opinion of Miss Miller's looks was 
more than shared by the young men of 
Waterside. It was a busy youth who could 
not spare five minutes to chat with an uncle 
so fortunate, and in less than a couple of 
weeks Mr. Wragg was astonished at his 
popularity, and the deference accorded to 
his opinions. 

The most humble of them all was Mr. Gale, 
and, with a pertinacity which was almost 
proof against insult, he strove to force his 
company upon the indignant Mr. Wragg. 
Debarred from that, he took to haunting the 
road, on one occasion passing the house no 
fewer than fifty-seven times in one afternoon 
His infatuation was plain to be seen of all 
men. Wise men closed their eyes to it; 
others had theirs closed for them, Mr. Gale 
being naturally incensed to think that there 
was anything in his behaviour that attracted 
attention. 

His father was at sea, and, to the dismay 
of the old woman who kept house for him, 
he began to neglect his food. A melancholy 
but not unpleasing idea that he was slowly 
fading occurred to him when he found that 
he could only eat two herrings for breakfast 
instead of four. His particular friend, Joe 
Harris, to whom he confided the fact, 
remonstrated hotly. 

“ There’s plenty of other girls,” he sug- 
gested. 

“‘ Not like her,” said Mr. Gale. 

“You're getting to be a by-word in the 
place,” complained his friend. 

Mr. Gale flushed. “I’d do more than 
that for her sake,” he said, softly. 

“Tt ain’t the way,” said Mr. Harris, impa- 
tiently. “Girls like a man o’ spirit ; not a 
chap who hangs about without speaking, and 
looks as though he has been caught stealing 
the cat’s milk. Why don’t you go round and 
see her one afternoon when old Wragg is out ?” 

Mr. Gale shivered. “I dursen’t,” he con- 
fessed. 

Mr. Harris pondered. “She was going to 
be a hospital nurse afore she came down 
here,” he said, slowly. “ P’r’aps if you was to 
break your leg or something she’d come and 
nurse you. She’s wonderful fond of it, I 
inderstand.” 
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“ But then, you see, I haven’t broken it,” 
said the other, impatiently. 

“You've got a bicycle,” said Mr. Harris. 
“ You—wait a minute——” he half-closed his 
eyes and waved aside a remark of his friend’s. 
“Suppose you ’ad an accident and fell off it, 
just in front of the house ?” 

“T never fall off,” said Mr. Gale, simply. 

“Old Wragg is out, and me and Charlie 
Brown carry you into the house,” continued 
Mr. Harris, closing his eyes entirely. 
“When you come to your senses, she’s 
bending over you and crying.” 

He opened his eyes suddenly and then, 
closing one, gazed hard at the bewildered 
Gale. “To-morrow afternoon at two,” he 
said, briskly, “‘me and Charlie’ll be there 
waiting.” 

“Suppose old Wragg ain’t out?” objected 
Mr. Gale, after ten minutes’ explanation. 

“He’s at the Lobster Pot five days out 
of six at that time,” was the reply; “if he 
ain’t there to-morrow, it can’t be helped.” 

Mr. Gale spent the evening practising falls 
in a quiet lane, and by the time night came 
had attained to such proficiency that on the 
way home he fell off without intending it. It 
seemed an easier thing than he had imagined, 
and next day at two o’clock punctually he put 
his lessons into practice. 

By a slight error in judgment his head 
came into contact with Mr. Wragg’s doorstep, 
and, half-stunned, he was about to rise, when 
Mr. Harris rushed up and forced him down 
again. Mr. Brown, who was also in at- 
tendance, helped to restore his faculties by 
a well-placed kick. 

“He’s lost his senses,” said Mr. Harris, 
looking up at Miss Miller, as she came to the 
door. 

“You could ha’ heard him fall arf a mile 
away,” added Mr. Brown. 

Miss Miller stooped and examined the 
victim carefully. There was a nasty cut on 
the side of his head, and a general limpness 
of body which was alarming. She went 
indoors for some water, and by the time .she 
returned the enterprising Mr. Harris had got 
the patient in the passage. 

“I’m afraid he’s going,” he said, in answer 
to the girl’s glance. 

“Run for the doctor,” she said, hastily. 
“ Quick !” 

“We don’t like to leave ’im, miss,” said 
Mr. Harris, tenderly. “I s’pose it would be 
too much to ask you to go?” 

Miss Miller, with a parting glance at the 
prostrate man, departed at once. 

“What did you do that for?” demanded 











“ "WHAT DID YOU DO THAT : 
FOR?’ DEMANDED MR. GALE, - 
SITTING UP.” 


“T don’t want the 


Mr. Gale, sitting up. 
Why didn’t 


doctor ; he'll spoil everything. 
you go away and leave us?” 

**] sent er for the doctor,” said Mr. Harris, 
slowly. “I sent ’er for the doctor so as we 
can get you to bed afore she comes back.” 

“ Bed?” exclaimed Mr. Gale. 

“Up you go,” said Mr. Harris, briefly. 
“We'll tell Aer we carried youup. Now, don’t 
waste time.” 

Pushed by his friends, and stopping to 
expostulate at every step, Mr. Gale was driven 
at last into Mr. Wragg’s bedroom. 

“Off with your clothes,” said the leading 
spirit. “What's the matter with you, Charlie 
Brown?” 

“Don’t mind me; I'll be all right in a 
minute,” said that gentleman, wiping his eyes. 
“T’m thinking of old Wragg.” 

Before Mr. Gale had made up his mind his 
coat and waistcoat were off, and Mr. Brown 
was at work on his boots. In five minutes’ 


time he was tucked up in Mr. Wragg’s bed ; 
his clothes were in a neat little pile on a 
chair, and Messrs. Harris and Brown were 
indulging in a congratulatory double-shuffle 
by the window. 

“Don’t come to your senses yet awhile,” 
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said the former; “and 
when you do, tell the 
doctor you can’t move 
your limbs.” 

“If they try to pull 
you out o’ bed,” said 
Mr. Brown, “scream as 


though you're being 
killed. A’sh! Here 
they are.” 


Voices sounded be- 
low; Miss Miller and 
the doctor had met at 
the door with Mr. 
Wragg, and a violent 
outburst on that gentle- 
man’s part died away as 
he saw that the intruders 
had disappeared. He 
was still grumbling when 
Mr. Harris, putting his 
head over the balusters, 
asked him to make a 
little less noise. 

Mr. Wragg came up- 
stairs in three bounds, 
and his mien was so 
terrible that Messrs. 
Harris and Brown 
huddled together for 
protection. Then his 
gaze fell on the bed and he strove in vain 
for speech. 

“We done it for the best,” faltered Mr. 
Harris. 

Mr. Wragg made a gurgling noise in his 
throat, and, as the doctor entered the room, 
pointed with a trembling finger at the bed. 
The other two gentlemen edged towards the 
door. 

“Take him away; take him away at once,” 
vociferated Mr. Wragg. 

The doctor motioned him to silence, and 
Joe Harris and Mr. Brown held their breaths 
nervously as he made an examination. For 
ten minutes he prodded and puzzled over the 
insensible form in the bed ; then he turned to 
the couple at the door. 

“ How did it happen ?” he inquired. 

Mr. Harris told him. He also added that 
he thought it was best to put him to bed at 
once before he came round. ; 

“Quite right,” said the doctor, nodding. 
“It’s a very serious case.” 

“Well, I can’t ’ave him ’ere,” 
Mr. Wragg. 

“Tt won’t be for long,” said the doctor, 
shaking his head. 

“T can’t ’ave him ’ere at all, and, what’s 


broke in 
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more, I won’t. Let him go to his own bed,” 
said Mr. Wragg, quivering with excitement. 

“ He is not to be moved,” said the doctor, 
decidedly. “If he comes to his senses and 
gets out of bed you must coax him back 
again.” 

“Coax?” stuttered Mr. Wragg. “ Coax? 
What’s he got to do with me? This house 
isn’t a ’orsepittle. Put his clothes on and take 
‘im away.” 

“Do nothing of the kind,” was the stern 
reply. “In fact, his clothes had better be 
taken out of the room, in case he comes 
round and tries to dress.” 

Mr. Harris skipped across to the clothes 
and tucked them gleefully under his arm ; Mr. 
Brown secured the boots. 

“When he will come out of this stupor 
I can’t say,” continued the doctor. “ Keep 
him perfectly quiet and don’t let him see a 
soul.” 

“Look ’ere——” began Mr. Wragg, in a 
broken voice. 

“* As to diet—water,” said the doctor, look- 
ing round. 

“Water?” said Miss Miller, who had come 
quietly into the room. 

“Water,” repeated the doctor ; “as much 
as he likes to take, of course. Let me see: 
to-day is Tuesday. I'll look in on Friday, or 
Saturday at latest ; but till then he must have 
nothing but clear cold water.” 

Mr. Harris shot a horrified glance at the 
bed, which happened just then to creak. 
** But s’pose he asks for food, sir?” he said, 
respectfully. 

“He mustn’t have it,” said the other, 
sharply. “If he is very insistent,” he added, 
turning to the sullen Mr. Wragg, “tell him 
that he has just had food. He won’t know 
any better, and he will be quite satisfied.” 

He motioned them out of the room, ana 
then, lowering the blinds, followed down- 
stairs on tip-toe. A murmur of voices, fol- 
lowed by the closing of the front door, 
sounded from below ; and Mr. Gale, getting 
cautiously out of bed, saw Messrs. Harris 
and Brown walk up the street talking 
earnestly. He stole back on tip-toe to the 
door, and strove in vain to catch the pur- 
port of the low-voiced discussion below. 
Mr. Wragg’s voice was raised, but indistinct. 
Then he fancied that he heard a laugh. 

He waited until the door closed behind 
tne doctor, and then went back to bed, to 
try and think out a situation which was fast 
becoming mysterious. 

He lay in the darkened room until 2 
cheerfal clatter of crockery below heralded 
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the approach of tea-time. He heard Miss 
Miller call her uncle in from the garden, and 
with some satisfaction heard her pleasant 
voice engaged in brisk talk. At intervals 
Mr. Wragg laughed loud and long. 

Tea was cleared away, and the long evening 
dragged along in silence. Uncle and niece 
were apparently sitting in the garden, but 
they came in to supper, and later on the 
fumes of Mr. Wragg’s pipe pervaded the 
house. At ten o’clock he heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs, and through half-closed 
eyes saw Mr. Wragg enter the bedroom with 
a candle. 

“Time the pore feller had ’is water,” he 
said to his niece, who remained outside. 

“Unless he is still insensible,” was the reply. 

Mr. Gale, who was feeling both thirsty and 
hungry, slowly opened his eyes, and fixed 
them in a vacant stare on Mr. Wragg. 

“Where am I?” he inquired, in a faint 
voice. 

“ Buckingham Pallis,” replied Mr. Wragg, 
promptly. 

Mr. Gale ground his teeth. 
come here?” he said, at last. 

“ The fairies brought you,” said Mr. Wragg. 

The young man rubbed his eyes and 
blinked at the candle. “I seem to re- 
member falling,” he said, slowly ; “has any- 
thing happened ? ” 

“One o’ the fairies dropped you,” said Mr. 
Wragg, with great readiness; “fortunately, 
you fell on your head.” 

A sound suspiciously like a giggle came 
from the landing and fell heavily on Gale’s 
ears. He closed his eyes and tried to think. 

“How did I get in your bedroom, Mr. 
Wragg ?” he inquired, after « long pause. 

“ Light-’eaded,” confided Mr. Wragg to the 
landing, and significantly tapping his fore- 
head. “This ain’t my bedroom,” he said, 
turning to the invalid. “It’s the King’s. 
His Majesty gave up ’is bed at once, direckly 
he ’eard you was ’urt.” 

“ And he’s going to sleep on three chairs 
in the front parlour—if he can,” said a low 
voice from the landing. 

The humour faded from Mr. Wragg’s face 
and was succeeded by an expression of great 
sourness. “Where is the pore feller’s 
supper?” he inquired. “I don’t suppose 
he can eat anything, but he might try.” 

He went to the door and a low-voiced 
colloquy ensued. The rival merits of cold 
chicken versus steak-pie as an invalid diet 
were discussed at some length. Finally the 
voice of Miss Miller insisted on chicken, and 
a glass of port-wine. 


“ How did I 
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“T’ll tell ’im it’s chicken and port-wine 
then,” said Mr. Wragg, reappearing with a 
bedroom jug and a tumbler, which he placed 
on a small table by the bedside. 

“ Don’t let him eat too much, mind,” said 
the voice from the landing, anxiously. 

Mr. Wragg said that he would be careful, 
and addressing Mr. Gale implored him 
not to over-eat himself. ‘The young 
man stared at him offensively, and, pretty 
certain now of the 
true state of affairs, 
thought only of 
escape. 

“JT feel better,” 
he said, slowly. “I 
think I will go 
home.” 

“Yes, yes,” said 
the other, sooth- 
ingly. 
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wants now; by and by I suppose it'll be 
something else. Well, the doctor said we'd 
got to humour him.” 

“ Poor fellow!” sighed Miss Miller, with a 
break in her voice. 

“See ’ow his face’ll light up when he sees 
them,” said her uncle. 

He pushed the door open, and after 
surveying the patient with a benevolent smile 
triumphantly held up a collar and tie for his 





“Tf you will fetch 
my clothes,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gale, 
“T will go now.” 

“Clothes!” said 
Mr. Wragg, in an 
astonished voice. 
“Why, you didn’t 
’ave any.” 

Mr. Gale sat up 
suddenly in bed and 
shook his fist at him. 
“Look here——” 
he began, ina 
choking voice. 

“The fairies 
brought you as you 
was,” continued Mr. 
Wragg, grinning 
furiously; “and 
of all the perfect picturs——” 

A series of gasping sobs sounded from the 
landing, the stairs creaked, and a door 
slammed violently below. In spite of this 
precaution the sounds of a maiden in dire 
distress were distinctly audible. 

“You give me my clothes,” shouted the 
now furious Mr. Gale, springing out of bed. 

Mr. Wragg drew back. “Ill go and fetch 
’em,” he said, hastily. 

He ran lightly downstairs, and the young 
man, sitting on the edge of the bed, waited. 
Ten minutes passed, and he heard Mr. 
Wragg returning, followed by his niece. He 
slipped back into bed again. 

“It’s ’is pore brain again,” he heard, in the 
unctuous tones which Mr. Wragg appeared to 
keep for this emergency. “It’s clothes he 
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inspection and threw them on the bed. 
Then he disappeared hastily and, closing the 
door, turned the key in the lock. 

“If you want any more chicken or any- 
thing, he cried through the door, “ring the 
bell.’ 

The horrified prisoner heard them pass 
downstairs again, and, after a glass of water, 
sat down by the window and tried to think. 
He got up and tried the door, but it opened 
inwards, and after a severe onslaught the 
handle came off in his hand. Tired out at 
last he went to bed again, and slept fitfully 
until morning. 

Mr. Wragg visited him again after break- 
fast, but with great foresight only put his 
head in at the door, while Miss Miller re- 
mained outside in case of need. In these 
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circumstances Mr. Gale met his anxious 
inquiries with a sullen silence, and the other, 
tired at last of baiting him, turned to go. 

“T’ll be back soon,” he said, with a grin. 
“I’m just going out to tell folks ’ow you're 
getting on. ‘There’s a lot of ’em anxious.” 

He was as good as his word, and Mr. 
Gale, peeping from the window, raged help- 
lessly as little knots of neighbours stood 
smiling up at the house. Unable to endure 
it any longer he returned to bed, resolving to 
wait until night came, and then drop from 
the window and run home in a blanket. 

The smell of dinner was almost painful, 
but he made no sign. Mr. Wragg in high 
good humour smoked a pipe after his meal, 
and then went out again. The house was 
silent except for the occasional movements of 
the girl below. Then there was a sudden tap 
at his door. 

“Well ?” said Mr. Gale. 

The door opened and, hardly able to 
believe his eyes, he saw his clothes thrown 
into the room. Hunger was forgotten, and 
he almost smiled as he hastily dressed 
himself. 

The smile vanished as he thought of the 
people in the streets, and in a thoughtful 
fashion he made his way slowly downstairs. 
The bright face of Miss Miller appeared at 
the parlour door. 

“ Better ?” she smiled. 

Mr. Gale reddened and, drawing himself 
up stiffly, made no reply. 

“That’s polite,” said the girl, indignantly. 
“ After giving you your clothes, too. What 
do you think my uncle will say to me? 
He was going to 
keep you here till 
Friday.” 

Mr. Gale mut- 
tered an apology. M 
“I’ve made a inn (! 
fool of myself,” he ley 
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added. 

Miss Miller 
nodded cheerfully. 
“Are you hungry?” 
she inquired. 

The other drew 
himself up again. 

“ Because there 
is some nice cold 
beef left,” said the 
girl, glancing into 
the room. 

Mr. Gale started 
ind, hardly able to 

elieve in his good 
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fortune, followed her inside. In a very 
short time the cold beef was a thing of 
the past, and the young man, toying with 
his beer-glass, sat listening to a lecture on 
his behaviour couched in the severest terms 
his hostess could devise. 

“You'll be the laughing-stock of the 
place,” she concluded. 

“T shall go away,” he said, gloomily. 

“T shouldn’t do that,” said the girl, with a 
judicial air ; “live it down.” 

“T shall go away,” repeated Mr. Gale, 
decidedly. “I shall ship for a deep-sea 
voyage. 

Miss Miller sighed. “It’s too bad,” she 
said, slowly ; “perhaps you wouldn’t look so 
foolish if——” 

“If what?” inquired the other, after a 
long pause. 

“Tf,” said Miss Miller, looking down, “ if 

if——” 

Mr. Gale started and trembled violently, 
as a wild idea, born of her blushes, occurred 
to him. 

“Tf,” he said, in quivering tones, “ if— 
if %4 

“Go on,” said the girl, softly. “Why, I got 
as far as that: and you are a man.” 

Mr. Gale’s voice became almost inaudible. 
“If we got married, do you mean ?” he said, 
at last. 

“Married !” exclaimed Miss Miller, starting 
back a full two inches. “Good gracious ! 
the man ¢s mad after all.” 

The bitter and loudly expressed opinion 
of Mr. Wragg when he returned an hour 
later was that they were both mad. 
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Haschisch Hallucinations. 


By H. E. 


Tilustrations by S. H. 


NIN the eleventh century lived 
a fanatical Syrian sect who, 
under the intoxicating influence 
of haschisch, a native prepar- 
ation of a plant called Indian 
hemp, committed many secret 
murders and fought recklessly against the 
Crusaders. 

To-day many natives of Eastern lands 
fortify themselves with some form or the 
other—haschisch, bhang, gunjah, or churrus 

of this drug. It has been repeatedly used 
in modern European ‘medical practice, with- 
out, however, very consistent or satisfactory 
results. 

A small dose of Indian hemp produces a 
feeling of cheerfulness and gives an increase 
of appetite ; an overdose gives rise to strange 
errors of perception as to time and place, the 
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patient’s heart-beats are much accelerated, 


intense thirst is generated, and often 
hallucinations of a most strange nature 
follow. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, in “Lands of the 


Saracen,” gives a graphic description of the 
effects produced on his travelling com 
panion, Mr. Carter Harrison, and himself by 
a teaspoonful of paste made from a mixture 
of the dried leaves of cannabis indica 
(Indian hemp), sugar, and spices. About 
four hours after the haschisch was taken Mr. 
Harrison suddenly shrieked with laughter, 
and exclaimed excitedly : 

“Oh, ye gods! I am a locomotive !” 

And then for over two hours he continued 
to pace to and fro the room in measured 
strides, exhaling his breath in violent jets, 
and when he spoke dividing his words into 
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syllables, each of which he brought out with 
a jerk, at the same time turning his hands at 
his sides, as if they were the cranks of 
imaginary wheels. 

Mr. Taylor’s hallucination was of a far 
more varied nature. He fancied himself at 
the foot of the pyramid of Cheops. He 
wished to ascend it, and was immediately 
at the top. Looking down it seemed 
built of plugs of Cavendish tobacco. Ther 
other and stranger illusions followed. He 
was moving over the desert in a barque 
of mother-of-pearl, studded with jewels of 
surpassing size and lustre, and soon reached 
a waterless land of green and flowery lawns, 
where honey was drawn up in dripping 
pitchers. Later, when the drug began to 
make itself more powerfully felt, the visions 
were more gro 
tesque and of a 
less agreeable 
nature. His body 
seemed twisted 
into various 
shapes, and yet 
he had to laugh ; 
his mouth and 
throat were as 
dry as if made of 
brass ; his tongue 
seemed a bar of 
rusty iron. The 
excited hlood 
rushed through 
his frame with 
a sound like the 
roaring of mighty 
waters; it was 
projected into his 
eyes so that he 
could not see, 
and beat thickly 
in his ears. His 
heart seemed 
bursting. He 
tore open his vest 
and tried to 
count the pulsa 
tions ; but there 
were two hearts 
heating, one at 
the rate of one 
thousand _ beats 
per minute, the 
other witha 
slow, dull motion. 
Finally he slept 
thirty hours. 

\nother great 
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traveller in the East, according to 
Théophile Gautier, says that after a large 
dose of haschisch two images of each 
object were reflected on each retina and 
produced a perfect symmetry. Then all 
kinds of Pantagruelic dreams passed through 
his fancy. Goatsuckers, storks, striped geese, 
unicorns, griffins, nightmares, all the mena- 
geries of monstrous dreams, trotted, jumped, 
flew, or glided through the room. He saw 
horns terminating in foliage ; webbed hands ; 
whimsical beings, with the feet of his arm-chair 
for legs and dial-plates for eyeballs ; enormous 
noses, dancing the cachuca while mounted 
on chickens’ legs. He imagined he was the 
parakeet of the Queen of Sheba, and imitated, 
to the best of his ability, the voice and cries 
of that bird. Then with inconceivable 











“HK WAS MOVING OVER THE DESERT IN A BARQUE OF MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 
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“ALL THE MENAGERIES OF MONSTROUS DREAMS TROTTED, JUMPED, FLFW, OR GI.IDED 


THROUGH THE ROOM.” 


rapidity he sketched these gruesome creatures 
on the backs of letters, cards, or any handy 
piece of paper. He found, when the effects 
of the drug were past, that one of his 
frantically-drawn sketches bore the inscrip- 
tion: “An Animal of the Future.” It repre- 
sented a living locomotive with a swan’s neck 
terminating in the jaws of a serpent, whence 
issued jets of smoke, with two monstrous 
jaws composed of wheels and pulleys ; each 
pair of paws had a pair of wings, and on the 
tail of this fearsome creature was seated the 
Mercury of the ancients. 

“Take care; you're spilling me!” em 
phatically exclaimed another experimenter, 
Mr. S. A. Jones, a few hours after taking ten 
grains of haschisch. 

“What's the matter, old man ?” asked the 
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friend who 
with him in his 
bedroom. 

“Stupid, you'll 
spill me! Can't 
you see I’m an 
inkstand, and 
that you'll have 
the ink all over 
the white counter- 
pane ?” 

And for an 
hour, in the per 
son of an_ ink- 
stand, he opened 
and shut his brass 
cover —it had a 
hinge—shook 
himself, and both 
saw and felt the 
ink splash against 
his glass sides. 

One of the most 
common effects of 
haschisch, previ 
ously mentioned, 
is to make every 
thing appear a 
great way off, and 


Was 


a few seconds 
seem so many 
hours, or even 
weeks. Among 
the many strange 
illusions experi 
enced by Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd, 
these distorted 


ideas of time and 


distance play a 
prominent _ part. 
He says that his room became larger 


and larger, and the skulls of animals that 
ornamented his study walls became colos 
sal, and seemed monsters of the oolitic 
age. He seemed to have been staring 
at them for years, but, looking at his watch 
and finding that he had been under the 
influence of the drug but twenty minutes, 
the illusion was temporarily dispelled. . . 

Then suddenly the watch began to expand, 
and ticked like the pulsations of a world. 
He seized a pencil with the intention of 
taking notes, but his limbs became con 
vulsed, his toes shrank within his slippers, 
his fingers became the long legs of a con- 
vulsed spider, and the pencil dropped with a 
thunder-like crash. He looked out of the 
window and beheld a sublime spectacle. 
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The horizon was infinitely removed ; the 
sunset had marked it out with myriads of 
fiery circles, revolving, mingling together, ex- 
panding, and then changing into an aurora 
which shot up into the zenith and fell down 
in sparks and splashes among some trees, 
which became brilliantly illuminated. The 
landscape continued to expand. The trees 
shot higher and higher until their mingled 
branches o’erspread the gradually-darkening 
sky. With a mighty effort of the will, he man- 
aged to look at the watch again, and discovered 
that but twenty-five minutes had passed. 

He then screamed, “ ‘Twenty-five minutes, 
twenty-five days, twenty-five months, twenty- 
five years, twenty-five centuries, twenty-five 
zeons. Now I know it all. I have discovered 
the elixir of life; I shall live for ever.” As 
his heart was 
beating very fast 
he tried to count 
his pulse. The 
throbs were like 
the s+eaving of 
mountains; as he 
counted “One, 
two, three,” they 
became ‘‘one, 
two, three cen- 
turies,” and he 
shrieked at the 
thought of having 
lived from all 
eternity and of 
going to live “# 
all eternity in a 
palace of coloured 
stalactites, sup- 
ported by shafts 
of emerald resting 
on a sea of gold. 
... A servant 
brought hima cup 





of coffee. He 
says the cup 
seemed a_ huge 


tankard, beauti- 
fully chased all 
over with dragons 
that extended all 
round the world. 
The girl appeared 
to stand for an 
hour smiling and 
hesitating where 
to place the cup, 
as the table was 
strewn with 
yapers. He then 
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removed a few papers, and heaved a sigh that 
dissipated the dragons and made odours fall 
in showers of rain; the servant put down the 
cup with a crash that made every bone in 
his body vibrate as if struck by ten thou- 
sand hammers. The maid stood aghast, and 
her rosy face expanded to the size of a 
balloon, and away she went like lightning 
while he stood aff/auding in the midst of 
thousands of fairy lamps, which he noticed 
were glow-worms. He drank the coffee, 
which caused sensations of insupportable 
heat, and found that forty minutes had gone 
by since he took the haschisch. He then 
went to bed—a difficult undertaking, as his 
legs seemed so very long. On undressing, 
his clothes flew away into space. As 
he got into bed it extended, and his body 
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covered the whole earth. Then followed a 
sense of indescribable pain all over his 
body ; his skin seemed to move to and fro 
upon his flesh, his head swelled to an awful 
size, and, finally, his body parted in two 
from head to foot. Unlike most per- 
sons, Mr. Hibberd felt in his usual good 
health the next morning. 

As will have been noticed from the last 
experience the intoxicating effect of haschisch 
is not continual ; but, like madness, has its 
short lucid intervals. The doctor whose 
sensations are described below says that his 
attack was easily divisible into three stages, 
each increasing in strength and weirdness, 
and that there was a brief period of com- 
parative sanity between each. 

He distinctly saw within himself the drug 


“WE DISTINCTLY SAW WITHIN HIMSELF THE DRUG HE HAD CHEWED.” 
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he had chewed: it looked like an emerald, 
from which thousands of sparks were emitted. 
His eyelashes grew rapidly, and when about 
two feet long twisted themselves like golden 
threads around little ivory wheels, which 
whirled rapidly. Half animals and _ half 
plants his friends appeared ; and a pensive 
ibis standing on one leg addressed a discourse 
on music in Italian, which the haschisch 
delivered in Spanish. Later, after a clear 
interval, his hearing was wonderfully de- 
veloped. He could hear the sound of colour 

green, red, blue, and yellow sounds struck 
his ear with perfect distinctness. For fear 
of razing the walls and bursting like a 
bomb he dared not speak. More than 
five hundred clocks (in reality, one) chimed 
the hour. He swam in an ocean of sound, 
wherein beautiful 
passages from the 
operas floated like 
islets of light. 
He felt as a 
sponge in the 
midst of the sea ; 
every instant 
waves of happiness 
washed over him, 
entering and de- 
parting through 
his pores, for he 
had become per- 
meable, and even 
to the smallest 
capillary vessel his 
whole being was 
filled with the 
colour of the fan- 
tastic medium in 
which he was 
plunged. . . . Ac- 
cording to his cal- 
culations: this 
stage must have 
lasted three hun- 
dred years, for the 
sensations suc 
ceeded each other 
so rapidly and 
potently that 
the real apprecia 
tion of time was 
impossible. 
When the attack 
was over he 
found that it 
had lasted just 
a quarter of an 
hour ! 
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HE wind howled upon the 
moor. ‘The night grew wilder 
and wilder. There was hail 
in the fierce squalls of rain 
The two people in the dog 
cart battling along the exposed 
ridge found speech impossible, and gave up 
their nervous, spasmodic attempts at con- 
versation. To hold an umbrella was out ot 
the question. The bride, buttoned up in her 
mackintosh, and with a mackintosh hood 
drawn over her head, could only sit tight, 
hold on, and shut her eyes against the storm. 

It had been with relief that talk was 
dropped. Or was the word to apply to 
Elfrida Pascoe’s sensations on this, the 
closing in of her wedding-day, perhaps rather 
despair than relief? 

What a nightmare-like day it had been! 

During the three weeks that she had lived 
in lodgings in the little market town there had 
been so much sewing to do that the immediate 
industries of the moment had _ perhaps pre- 
vented her from viewing the situation in its 
entirety. But to-day had arrived long before 
it could reasonably have been expected, and 
it had been a ghastly experience. 

The arrival of Simon Pascoe, looking ill 
at ease, and worse than she had ever seen 
him, in his unaccustomed black coat! The 
extremely plain speech of the marriage 
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service, frigidly reverberating in the empty 
church! Then the return to the inn for 
tea, and, finally, the launching of Pascoe and 
herself upon an unknown future, beginning 
with ten miles of bad road over a wild 
country upon a tempestuous March evening. 

It had been a wretched affair all through. 
What lay behind the bride was quite as bad 
to look back upon as any future could be. 
She had been governess at the Hall—an un 
disciplined, talented slip of a girl, brought 
up with no suggestion that it was either 
necessary or desirable for her to earn her 
own living. Her father’s sudden death had 
turned her out hastily into a world of which 
she knew nothing, and with which nothing 
in her training had fitted her to cope. The 
baronet delighted in her mixture of clever- 
ness and rawness, in her profound eyes, and 
her transparent simplicity. He had always 
got on badly with his wife, who was dull and 
plain. When, after a twelvemonth, he became 
a widower, his sister-in-law, the Honourable 
Sarah, plainly told Elfrida that she ought to 
resign her post. She was right; and had 
Elfrida been a heroine, or even a sensible 
woman, she would have taken her advice. 
Being only an ill-regulated, generous girl, 
with romantic ideals, she indignantly repelled 
the well-meant advice and stayed. 

The Honourable Sarah, however, had her 
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nieces and nephews to consider, and she 
came shortly to pay a visit at the Hall. She 
found the management of the household in 
the hands of the young governess, and the 
village fairly humming with scandal. She 
asked her brother-in-law point-blank whether 
he intended to marry Elfrida ; and, failing to 
receive an answer that satisfied her, she told 
Elfrida so in plain terms. 

To such a temperament as 
Elfrida’s, the sudden realizing 
of evil and danger from a 
source whence they were not 
expected was an acute shock. te! 


She crowned her impru- ~ | 


dences by leaving the Hall 
without notice ; 
upon which the 
baronet wrote 
to her a letter 
which con- 
vinced even her 
of the justice 
of his sister-in- 
law’s opinion of 
him. 

What now 
lay before the 
girl? She was 
without home 
or friends. She 
knew herself 
discredited in 
the neighbour- 
hood, and, in 
the present re- 
action of her 
mind, imagined 
herself an object 
of scorn to 
everyone. 

She was deter- 
mined not to 
apply to the 
baronet for a 
reference, and, 
taking a small 
room in the 


market town, ‘‘ouT THERE IN THE VILLAGE STREET 


she made eager 
but fruitless efforts to obtain employment by 
answering advertisements. 

At this crisis, entering the post-office one 
day, she encountered Mr. Pascoe. He was 


a man no longer young. The baronet rented 
a grouse moor from him, and Elfrida had 
several times met him, when she and her 
pupils had gone to carry lunch to the guns. 
She knew that he belonged to the yeoman 










class, but had always been inclined to like 
him. His manners were good, though 
very quiet ; and his dark, melancholy face 
was interesting. 

He walked a little way with her, and 
seemed to know all about her having left 
the Hall; he inquired her plans. And then, 
quite suddenly, out there in the village street, 
he was asking 
her to marry 
him. 

Any port in 
a storm! She 
was lonely and 
terrified and 
discouraged. 
Since the baro- 
net, whom she 
had thought the 
noblest of men, 
had shown him- 
self bold and 
bad, happiness 
was out of the 
question. To 
be sheltered 
was all she 
craved. Mr. 
Pascoe’s __pro- 
posal was so un- 
expected _ that 
in her confusion 
she hardly knew 
what she did. 

But now it 
was done. 

There comes, 
maybe, to every 
woman, during 
some moment 
of her wedding- 
day, that awful 
feeling of final- 
ity — even in 
cases where 
there are love, 
faith, hope to 
light the un 
known portals. 

In Elfrida’s 
heart there was merely gratitude. Nothing 
else, save an hourly-increasing nervousness. 

The bridegroom was more nervous than 
she. His embarrassment was visible and 
infectious. His lean, dark face was quite 
pale. He avoided looking at his forlorn 
wife : he had no words of comfort for her. 

At every turn of the wheels Elfrida’s heart 
sank lower. The man at her side was so com- 


HE WAS ASKING HER TO MARRY HIM. 

















THE BRIDE COMES HOME. 


pletely a stranger! There had been no con- 
fidence between them. Like many shy men, 
he had rushed in where a passionate lover 
might have feared to tread, with a sort of 
blind hope that these things, the plunge once 
taken, arrange themselves. Now they were 
here in the wild, wet night, both as uncom- 
fortable as it is possible for two people to be 
in each other’s society—these two who had 
that day condemned each other to that 
society for life ; and neither had the least idea 
how matters were to be put on a pleasanter 
footing... 

In truth, Pascoe was: suffering horribly. 
He had expected that, with Elfrida, perfect 
happiness would descend upon him : because 
he had fallen in love with her at first sight, 
and it had seemed impossible to him that 
anything should ever come of it, until he met 
her sheltetless and leaped his fence without 
waiting to reflect. Now the whole thing 
seemed wrong, futile, a failure! At the 
moment he would have given much to undo 
the day’s work, though he had got the only 
thing he ever remembered to have wanted in 
all his life. 

When at last the tired. horse stopped at a 
white gate he got down to open it; and 
upon climbing back to his seat broke silence 
thus :— 

“T doubt you 
won't be able to 
get on with 
Lydia.” 

“Who's Lydia?” 
asked the bride, 
faintly. 

“ Keeps house 
for me,” he re- 
plied. “Nursed 
me when I was 
a little chap. 
She's one of the 


old sort, and 
doesn’t like 
changes.” 

“I suppose 
she will — will | 
consider me—a 
change ?” said 
Elfrida, pite- 


ously ; and her 
husband uttered 
something faintly 
resembling a 
chuckle, as he replied, 
“She does that !” 
Desiring, doubtless, 


to honour his bride, 
Vol. xxx.—84. 





“LYDIA HERSELF, A SOUR, 
WITH SUNKEN BUT FIERCE EVES, STOOD BEFORE THEM.” 


WIZENED, ELDERLY BODY, 
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he did not, as his custom was, drive into 
the stable yard, but up to the narrow, 
sun-blistered old front door, which looked 
as if it had not been opened for a 
century. Lifting the knocker, he rapped 
loudly for admittance. As he helped the 
shrouded girl from the cart he felt that’ she 
was trembling, and the thought increased ‘his 
embarrassment. She had always seemed to 
him so self-possessed, so competent. That 
she should be unequal to the occasion was a 
paralyzing surprise. ‘The sweat broke out on 
his brow as he recalled his parting scene with 
Lydia that morning ; and the awful thought 
crossed his mind that she might have carried 
out her threats, and not be prepared to do 
the honours, even with a bad grace. 

The rusty crowing of the bell jangled, died 
away on the silence. No movement, no light 
appeared in the blind, dumb house. E Ifrida, 
with a little shaky, gasping laugh, suggested 
that Lydia might have gone to bed. Pascoe, 
in his heart, owned that it was probable. 

“ By thunder, if she has, she shall get up 
again,” he muttered, as he proceeded to 
knock and ring with violence. 

At last a glimmer appeared through the 
fanlight over the door ; there was the rattle 
of a chain being taken down, the door 

opened, and 
Lydia herself, a 
_sour, wizened, 
elderly body, 
with sunken but 
fierce eyes, stood 
before them. 


“You, Simon 
Pascoe! And 
what possesses 


you to come 
storming at the 
door of your own 
house ? I thought 
‘twas thieves or a 
fire,” quoth she, 
before the angry 
man had time to 
speak a word. 
“Hold you 
tongue!” said 
Simon, _ sternly. 
“ This is my wife, 
and your mis 
tress. Show her 
upstairs while I 
call Humphrey.” 
“Here, maister, an’ 
wish ‘ee joy, and your 


good lady too!” cried 
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a burly man, who came running up out of 
the darkness. “ Dang it, sir, if Dinah had 
not been abed she’d have come an’ cooked 
supper herself sooner than ye should ha’ had 
a cold welcome.” 

The man’s words sent a terrible conviction 
of disaster through his master’s mind. 

“Do I understand,” he cried, turning upon 
Lydia when the door was closed and the 
blustering wind shut out, “that you have not 
done as I told you—that you have not got 
things ready for Mrs. Pascoe?” * 

The woman met his eyes defiantly. “I 
done my work to-day same as I always have 
done these thirty years in your service,” she 
said. “ Your wife can wait on herself. I’m 
not going to do it.” So saying, she took up 
her candle and marched away down the 
shadowy, panelled hall, leaving the bridal 
pair in the dark. 

Pascoe’s passive nature, strong but not 
combative, had accepted petticoat tyranny 
all his life—from his mother, and after her 
death from Lydia. It had been easier, 
pleasanter to give in than to wrangle. But 
now, in this bad minute, he paid, cash down, 
for all the false peace that his yielding had 
hitherto brought him. He hurried Elfrida 
along in the dark, laid an impetuous hand 
upon a door, opened it to find cold and gloom 
within. With an exclamation of rage and 
mortification he went on, down a wide flagged 
passage, pushed open the kitchen door, and 
found warmth and light at last. 

It was a perfect picture of an old kitchen, 
with its huge hearth, black oak settles, hand- 
some dresser laden with pewter, and spotless 
floor of red tiles. The dogs rose from the 
rug where they basked to greet their master. 
At one end of the long table a small white 
cloth was laid. Upon it supper for one—a 
loaf, a ham, lettuce, cheese, butter, a jug 
of ale. 

At the dresser Lydia was morosely light- 
ing a bedroom candle. Pascoe stood look- 
ing at her, breathing quickly. 

“Lydia,” he said, evidently so angry that 
he could hardly speak, “do you mean to say 
that you have carried out none of my orders ? 
Is the Queen Anne’s room not ready ?” 

“No, it’s not. I told you this morning, 
when you had the face to turn round and tell 
me you were bringing home a wife, ‘Then 
bring someone to wait on her,’ I says ; ‘for 
I won’t.’” 

“T suppose you know what it means for 
you?” he brought out. “You leave my house 
to morrow.” 

Lydia laughed bitterly. “No fear! It'll 


be she as’ll be leaving, not me!” she cried, 
shrilly. “I’ve nussed you and done all for 
you since you was a babby, and she—what’s 
she ever done or will do for you? I'll tell 
you! Spend your money ; waste your time ; 
break your heart! You'll want me back 
when that happens, Simon, my lad! You'll 
want me back |” 

With which malignant words she took up 
her candle, whisked out of a small door near 
her, and could be heard clattering up the 
steep wooden stair within. Her master 
started forward. “You leave my house to- 
morrow!” he flung after her. They heard 
her dry, crackling mirth as she ascended. 

Elfrida felt beaten to the earth. She had 
sunk upon the oak settle; and as Lydia 
spoke her cruel speech, with mordant con- 
tempt underlying every word, two slow tears 
rolled from under her lids. Doubtless Lydia 
knew, as doubtless all the countryside knew, 
who was Simon’s wife, and how she had come 
to marry him. 

Pascoe stood a minute looking after his 
froward retainer, then turned back with a 
harsh, awkward laugh, flung himself into a 
chair by the table, and drummed uneasily 
with his long, nervous fingers. 

“ Well,” he said, “this is a good beginning! 
No sitting-room fire, no meal, no; bed _pre- 
pared for you! And Dinah is ill; and the 
dairy-girls don’t sleep in the house. I—I am 
a successful sort of husband, so far... Break 
my heart! I am more likely to break yours, 
it seems.” 

He did not dare look at her; he was too 
ashamed. He knew she was wet, cold, weary, 
and lonely. He had been conspicuously 
wanting in all the little cares a gently-nurtured 
bride might look for. It needed but this 
touch, he thought, to make of his desperate 
venture a complete fiasco. And it was his 
fault! He had put off speaking to Lydia; 
he had “funked it” until the last minute. 
He had driven that resolute woman into a 
corner, so to speak; and behold, she had 
turned to bay. 

Here was Elfrida, his star from the sky, 
standing in the farm kitchen, contemned and 
neglected by his own household staff, un- 
attended, unwelcomed, unfed ! 

For a moment or two there was no sound 
in the warm quiet of the room except the 
peaceful ticking of the old clock and the 
sighs of the happy dogs, who had returned 
to their drowse. Then he heard, still with- 
out daring to lift his eyes, the rustling of her 
cloak; a moment afterwards she said, 


+» 


“Simon ! 
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A thrill ran through him at the exquisite 
sound of his own name spoken by her. 
Hastily he looked up. 

She was standing before him in her white 
serge wedding gown. ‘Ihere was a glow in 
her thin, white cheeks and her eyes were like 
stars. She leaned her hands upon the table 
and a brilliant smile curved her mouth. For, 
in a flash, inspiration had come to her. 

This was her chance! Her chance to 
make friends with her unknown husband ! 
What bond like companionship in adversity ? 
Lydia had in reality only suggested an open- 
ing move—an unusual but striking gambit ! 
Now, if ever, must she greatly dare ! 

If at this moment she indulged her private 
desire to sit down and weep she inly felt 
that she would be abandoning the chance of 
a lifetime. But let the incomparable Lydia 


** SIMON,’ SAID THE BRIGHT VOICE, 
‘I—I THINK LYDIA'S SIMPLY 
Perfect !’” 


alle 


once find an antagonist worthy of her steel 
and all would be harmony henceforth at 
Larch Croft. 

“Simon,” said the bright voice, “I—I 
think Lydia’s simply perfect! I never saw 
anybody so complete in my life! But 
look here, you know. You and I have got 
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to be even with her, or we shall have no 
peace. We will begin by showing her our 
complete independence. Oh, it will be such 
fun! We must set to work and get our own 
supper and light fires and make beds, and do 
everything regardless of her. Come, I want 
you to do a hundred things! We will have 
a real good time !” 

He had risen. At first his expression was 
that of sheer perplexity. But before she had 
spoken three sentences she saw a light dawn 
in his melancholy eyes —a glint of humour, of 
dawning appreciation—of shy, secret delight 
in her courageous bearing. 

“It’s very good of you, I’m sure, to take it 
like this,” he began to stammer. “ I—I was 
so afraid you’d—begin to cry, or——” 

“Cry!” scorned Elfrida, as if no tear had 
ever dewed her cheek. “I’m not a cry-baby ! 
Everything is amusing, if one 
can only think so, and I feel 
that the checkmating of Mrs. 
Lydia will be real sport! I 
shall love to pit my wits against 
hers! Now, the first thing we 
want is a lamp. Can you find 
me one?” 

“Of course I can!” 

“Then light me upstairs to 
the room that is to be mine, 
and then find Humphrey and 
make him carry up my luggage.” 

“Your Majesty, it shall be 
done !” he cried, quite eagerly, 
as he hastened off. 

Humphrey, having brought 
up the trunks, was dispatched, 
a willing vassal, for coal and 
kindling. He made up a roar- 
ing fire in the fine old room 
called Queen Anne’s, from a 
tradition that Her Majesty had 
once passed a night therein. 
Meanwhile, Elfrida asked 
Pascoe to guide her to the 
linen - press, and chose the 
finest sheets, the daintiest 
pillow-slips. “ What linen your 
mother had!” she murmured. 
“There was nothing like this 
up at the Hall.” 

“T told you my mother was 
a lady,” he said. “I wish she could have 
seen—you.” 

Elfrida knew that the vein of sentiment 
must not yet be tapped. She made no 
answer, but escaped with her lavender-scented 
armful. The fire was blazing merrily, with 
the bedding spread round it; and now she 
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dismissed Simon, to hunt up everything he 
could find for supper, while she opened her 
trunks, changed her gown, set the sheets to 
air, and unpacked. 

In a short time she had disposed her girlish 
belongings about the place; her silver 
brushes and pretty toilet array, relics of her 
bygone days of wealth, showed up wel: on 
the wine-coloured Sheraton tables. The 
dignified aspect of the room delighted her. 
Almost every piece of furniture was a 
valuable heirloom, glistening with the 
conscientious rubbing of Lydia. 

Her spirits rose with the necessity for 
action, and her heart danced at the memory 
of a certain kindled expression in her 
husband’s eyes, which told her she was 
doing well. 

She ran downstairs, through the now well- 
lighted and beautiful hall, quite merrily; and 
found that Simon and Humphrey, fired with 
emulation of her daring, had ransacked the 
larder, and that the long table was furnished 
with cold chickens, salad, cakes, a fruit tart, 
and a huge dish of fried eggs. Pascoe had 
got into dry clothes and had visited the 
cellar. A bottle of champagne stood ready 
to grace the 
feast. 

“Oh, this isa 
fine kitchen !” 
she cried, 
blithely. “Ido 
like it! And I 
am so hungry! 
Simon, will 
you give Hum- 
phrey a glass 
of wine todrink 
our health, and 
then I want 
him to go and 
lay the fire in 
the dining- 
room, ready 
for to-morrow 
morning’s 
breakfast. 
We'll wash up 
the supper 
things and 
leave the place 
all tidy, and 
Humphrey 
shall slip in to- 
morrow morn- 
ing early, and 
light the din- 


ing-room fire 
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and put the kettle to boil. Shall you be 
afraid’ of Lydia, Humphrey ?” 

“ Bless you, naw, missie—madam, I should 
say,” chuckled Humphrey, holding his glass 
of wine to the light, with one eye shut and a 
grin of ecstasy. “‘ Not if you’re not, I’m not. 
She’s got her match in you, madam, I’m 
thinking.” 

“In one week we shall be the best of 
friends—you must give me a week,” laughed 
Elfrida. 

He hurried away on his errand, and Elfrida 
found her husband close to her. His dark 
eyes were dancing, his whole expression was 
full of animation. A different man indeed 
from the glum, embarrassed person who had 
barely glanced at her in church that morning. 

“ Elfrida!” he said. Only the word ; but 
his voice dwelt on the syllables, and he held 
out his arms. She dared not repulse his shy 
tenderness, but she was herself so excited, so 
shaken, so timid at heart, that she dreaded 
any demonstration. She took his hands with 
every appearance of good-fellowship. 

“Is one always as hungry as this up on 
the moors ?” she asked, seriously. “ Or has 
my hard work given me an appetite? I 
haven’t been able to 
eat anything all day, 
and now I’m simply 
famished ! ” 

He placed her in 
her chair without more 
ado, carved for her, 
and waited on her with 
zest. 

“You are a 
brick,” he said, 

presently, 

when they 
had re- 
freshed 
themselves. 

“ Of course, 

this discom- 

fort is only 
temporary.” 

“And it’s so 
—so unusual,” she 
said, with a little 
laugh that was 
almost a sob. “I 
should think very 
few brides have a 
home - coming like 
this. Perhaps we 





ni ” She faltered to a 


os pause in the full tide o 
her gaiety. 


























Simon left his chair and knelt by her. 
He did it gracefully. “Perhaps we——” 
he prompted. 

She slipped a hand into his as if this 
gave her confidence. “I was going to say, 
perhaps in the future, in days to come, we 
should look back and laugh together at the 
remembrance of—this.” 

His eyes glowed. “So you think that will 
be possible—a future together?” he said. 
His voice suggested endless possibilities. 
There was that in it which the girl’s starved 
heart leapt up to answer. She had always 
thought of him as a man to trust. At this 
moment she fancied that he might be a man 
to love well. 

She felt his arm slip from the back of her 
chair, where it had rested, to her waist. She 
yielded as he drew her towards him. 

A sound broke the stillness—the closing of 
an upstairs door ; the floor over their heads 
creaked. 

“ Halloa !’ said Pascoe, raising his head. 
“ Lydia’s been reconnoitring.” 

Elfrida sat up, sparkling with mirth. “She 
has been to see what we are doing,” she 
whispered ; “and that reminds me. I must 
go and look at the sheets. I left them airing. 
[ don’t want to crown my achievements by 
firing the farmhouse.” 

Slipping away from him she flew upstairs. 
He followed, unwilling to lose sight. of her. 
He came up with her, staring blankly at the 
closed door of the Queen Anne’s room. 

“Qh, Simon, what shall we do now? She’s 
locked the door and taken away the key.!” 

“Oh, well, that’s the last straw,” said 
Pascoe. “T’ll go and interview the lady; 
and now that my blood’s up I sha’n’t mince 
matters, I can tell you.” 

“Simon!” Elfrida was gripping his mus- 
cular arm with both her energetic little 
hands. “Wait a minute—think! Put your- 
self in her place! Think how faithful she’s 
been all these years-——-what a good servant ! 
If she’s a tyrant, why, you know, that’s your 
fault, not hers. Of course, she has heard 
things about me, and she thinks I have made 
a fool of you, and she resents it. Oh, if I were 
Lydia, I should feel just like that! I should 
simply hate Elfrida Pascoe !” 

His eyes dwelt upon the upturned, plead- 
ing face. “Well,” he said, “you're very 
eloquent. What do you want me to do?” 

“To give Lydia time—time to find out 
that I am not so bad as she thinks.” She 
reddened, and her eyelids fell. “I did 


marry you because there seemed nothing else 
to do. 


I—I think you knew that. But the 
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vows I made this morning I—mean to keep. 
When Lydia finds that out she will forgive 
me.” 

“ Better get rid of her at once,” he said, 
tenderly stroking her hands. “I didn’t marry 
you for yeu to be a drudge. I’m well-to-do, 
child ; I only live as I do because my fathers 
did so before me. But you shall have good 
servants and a suitable household.” 

“But I don’t need them! I like to live 
simply, and I should like to conquer Lydia. 
I am so lonely ; I don’t want riches and grand 
servants ; I want to be loved.” 

“You are loved,” he said, under his 
breath. ‘“ You know that, don’t you? 
Though I haven’t dared to tell you half— 
to tell you anything, yet !” 

** You'll love me better,” she smiled, elud- 
ing him, “if I don’t stir up strife on your 
very hearthstone. Oh, I have just got a 
brilliant idea. Do let me try it! Yes, 
the more I consider, the better I like it! 
I will win Lydia over now, this minute ; 
her locking the door gives me just the excuse 
I need. Let me see; the first thing I must 
have is something to burn.” 

“Something to burn!” 

“ Yes ; an old stocking, something that will 
singe and smell strong.” 

He brought what she asked for from his 
own room, and at her direction lighted it, 
and filled the corridor with the pungent 
odour. of scorched wool. 

“That couldn’t be better,” said Elfrida. 
““ Now please show me her room. When you 
have done that, burn this stuff a little more, 
so as to smell pretty bad, and then keep out 
of the way for awhile.” 

He nodded comprehension, and they crept 
along the passages. 

“Lydia! .Ob, Lydia !” cried Elfrida, beating 
on the indicated door with loud knocking. 
“Lydia! Are you awake ?” 

For some while she got no answer; at 
last there came an angry— 

“ Bless the woman! Can’t she leave me 
be, even when I’m abed ?” 

“Oh, Lydia, I am so frightened! I am 
afraid something dreadful has happened ! 
Be quick, be quick, or we shall be burned to 
death !” 

There was.a muffled sound of Lydia sud- 
denly arising, and the door flew open, dis- 
closing an awe-inspiring figure in spotted 
wrapper and nightcap. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Elfrida flung herself into the 
vestal’s arms. 

“Oh, Lydia, it’s all your fault for leaving 
me to do everything for myself! If the 
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house is ‘burnt down, you're responsible ! 
I’ve put sheets to air in the best bedroom, 
and I must have locked the door without 
meaning to, and now I can’t get in, and— 
and there’s a smell of burning outside ! ” 

“ Bless the girl! bless the girl! - Here, let 
me come by,” cried Lydia, in tones of real 
fear. But Elfrida, holding her fast, gave vent 
to a series of little screams, mingled with 
hysterical laughter and. weeping. Lydia, 
backing into her room, encumbered by the 
clinging figure, snatched up a key from the 
table. 

“Now, my dear, pull yourself together 
and stand on your own feet—do, for our 
lives may depend upon it!” she cried. “* 

“Yes ; but the key! The key!” screamed 
Elfrida. “Call Mr. Pascoe and ask him to 
break down the door.” 

“It’s all right, my dearie ; I’ve got another 
key,” gasped the culprit, in desperation. “Oh, 
do ’ee, lovey, let go, and I’ll run! I'll save ’ee, 
lovey, if only you'll stand on your feet !” 

“Oh, 1 can’t, I can’t! I’ve no. more 
strength left. I was so tired with the long, 
cold drive, and so miserable because you are 
so—so unkind. Oh, I can’t stop myself, but 
do hold me up. Be quick, be quick ; that 
beautiful furniture !” 

“T’ll save it, my dear lovey,” cried Lydia, 
now almost frantic. “Come along o’ me, 
and I'll douse the fire and save ’ee, if only 
you won’t cry.so crool. I’m a bad-tempered 
woman when I’m crossed, but I never meant 
’ee no harm! Come, come; it'll not be so 
bad if we make haste.” 

So quavering, coaxing, and urging, she 
dragged the hysterical bride along with her. 
The intolerable odour in the corridor turned 
her face as white as ashes. Thrusting Elfrida 
behind her, with a heroine’s demeanour she 
unlocked the door and staggered into the 
fragrant peace of the fire-lit room, where for 
a moment she stood looking about her in 
sheer stupefaction. 

“ Now, what can have——” she muttered, 
stooping over the hearth, where the fire 
burned clear and a kettle sang on the large 
hob. But she had no time to speculate, for 
Elfrida, tottering in after her, had sunk into 
an arm-chair with every appearance of final 
collapse. She was constrained to go to her 
assistance, and found eau-de-Cologne and 
water, and waited upon her with ever- 
increasing interest and pleasure, as she saw 
how pretty a creature it was, and how young, 
upon whom she had put so grievous a slight 
and humiliation. Her stirrings of remorse 
were silent but convincing. 
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Bed, she saw at once, was what this case 
required. 

“You lie still. Don’t you worry about 
that smell o’ burning. Some nonsense of 
Humphrey’s, I'll go bail !” she said, when she 
had let down and brushed out the masses of 
silky brown hair and wrapped the bride in 
her becoming pale-blue wrapper. “I'll have 
this bed ready for you in two shakes, and a 
hot-water bottle for your feet as well. I 
s’pose I ought to ask your pardon for what I 
done to-night, but the fact is I took against 
you from what I heard, and nobody told me 
nothing till it was too late to interfere. How- 
ever, now it’s done it’s done, as the saying is, 
and it’s only fools as cry over spilt milk.” 

“T thought I was going to be so grand and 
do everything myself, Lydia,” said Elfrida, 
faintly. ‘“There’s all the supper things to 
wash up!” 

“TI should hope I know my place, ma’am,” 
said Lydia, haughtily. “I can wash up the 
supper things ; don’t you worry ; you jest lay 
still.” 

She hurried from the room, went down- 
stairs, and was busy for some time removing 
the relics of the bridal feast. When she 
returned the new mistress was not in the bed 
which lay snowily prepared for her, but stand- 
ing by the fire with one foot on the fender. 

“Now, I told ’ee to go to bed,” began 
Lydia, in the hectoring voice she was accus- 
tomed to use when addressing her master. 

Elfrida smiled. Something in her smile 
arrestea Lydia’s eye. 

“Shut the door, Lydia, and come here,” 
she gently said. “I have something to say 
to you.” 

Lydia changed countenance. It dawned 
upon her, perhaps for the first time, that she 
might have sinned past forgiveness—that 
this girl was, perhaps, not so young and 
yielding as she seemed, and that Lydia 
might have to go trudging out into a cold 
world, after a life spent in ruling the com- 
fortable farmhouse with a rod of iron. 

Mechanically she did exactly as she was 
bid; shut the door, and came forward, 
speechless. 

Elfrida’s large eyes dwelt solemnly upon her. 

“ Lydia,” said she, “I have played a trick 
upon you tonight. I made the smell of 
burning, and I brought you out of your room 
on false pretences. I did this that you might 
know, to begin with, that I am going to have 
my own way. I was determined that you 
should make my bed and wash up the 
supper things, and you have done so. I 
believe in plain speaking—in having an 
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understanding from the first... You and I 
have had our first tussle, and I have won. 
What do you say?” 

Lydia stood still, speechless, but from rage. 
She shook. Her work-worn hands twisted 
themselves in the apron which she had 
ludicrously tied on over the spotted wrapper. 
“ You—you played me a-trick! It'll be 
the last!” she gasped. 

Elfrida smiled. “I hope it will,” she 
replied, very kindly. “I can see you are a 


clever woman, and I don’t think you will 
want a second lesson.” 

“T won't stay to take it!” screamed Lydia, 
“T shall go to-morrow, for 


finding her voice. 
I won’t be insulted 
like this at my 
time of life! How 
dare you to play 
off your tricks on 
me?” 

“Just what I 
was going to ask 
you, Lydia, in 
those very words. 
How dared you 
play off your tricks 
on -‘me ?” 

Again Lydia was 
bereft of speech. 

“ Of course, you 
know that if I 
said the word Mr. 
Pascoe would 
send you away to- 
night, after your 
bad _ behaviour,” 
said the bride, 
sweetly. “But, 
Lydia, I don’t 
want you to go. 
I want you to stay. 
Shall I tell you 
why?” With a 
swift movement 
she turned from 
the fire, came for- 
ward, and put 
her arm round 
the woman’s shoulders. “You were cruel 
to me to-night because you don’t think 
I am good enough for your master! 
Well, I love you for thinking that. I don’t 
believe I am good enough for him ; but he 
loves me, and I am going to try my best to 
make him happy. If I say I’m sorry for 
playing my little trick on you, will you say 
you’re sorry for the cruel way you wounded 


“SHE CAME FORWARD AND PUT HER ARM ROUND THE 
WOMAN'S SHOULDERS.” 


him on his wedding-day? And for locking 
me out of my own room?” 

There was a minute’s silence. The two 
women stood together, the young bride’s arm 
sweetly compelling the unwilling heart of the 
faithful serving-woman. After a short struggle 
she broke down and burst into tears. 

“There, go along,” she sobbed; “I’m 
sorry enough, and well you know it. But 
if you’re going to turn me out, do it now, and 
let’s have an end!” » 

“Have you forgiven me, Lydia, for marry- 
ing him? And do you think you can get on 
with me? I feel sure that I shall love you, 
if you will be kind to me; but I don’t want 
to keep you against your will.” 

Lydia turned impulsively, pulled down 
the sweet face, and kissed it—making her 
escape from the room, with a fresa 
burst of tears, just as Pascoe was 

in the act of entering. 


“Oh, Simon,” mur- 
mured the bride, as the 
door closed upon her 
subjugated vassal, and 
she found herself lean- 

ing against her hus- 
band’s breast, “ it’s 
all right ! I’ve done 
it! She’s mine for 
evermore |” 

“It was well 
done,” he said, 
“and you act beau- 
tifully. But tell me, 
my wife—are you 
acting now ?” 

She looked up. 
His face was grave. 
But far down in 
his eyes she saw the 
spark which she had 
kindled, glowing 
and growing. In 
the stress of a few 
short hours they 
had become inti- 
mate. His expres- 

sion told her that their future lay in her hands. 
He, like Lydia, was hers. Her eyes fell. 

“T am not acting,” she told him, simply. 
“Tam happy and content, though a while 
back I was neither. You gave me a strange 
welcome, Simon. But now, as I look around 
me and up into your face”—but this, she 
found, was not easy when she put it to the 
proof—“ I feel that I have come home.” 
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The Life Story of a Fighting-Bull. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


HEN the fighting - bulls come 
f in at sunset, led from the 
lush pastures by the belled 
bullocks who have been 
¥ their lifelong companions, one 
animal walks alone in the rear 
of the herd. He is of more than common 
size and ‘splendidly armed, if one may use 
the bull-fighter’s term in speaking of his 
horns, but his is a gentle nature, and even 
the ganadero’s daughter, little Golisa, who 
has no more than ten summers to her credit, 
may bring him a handful of corn without fear. 
He is nine years old, and has. many peaceful 
seasons before him, for he is El Perdonado. 
Never heard of him, you say? That is 
because you don’t know Andalusia. I saw 
the historic fight of which he was the hero ; 
heard the greatest diestro in Spain make an 
appeal to the President that El Cuchillo, as 
he was then called, might be pardoned for 
bravery. And I saw the Spanish grandee, 
one of whose ancestors was immortalized by 
Velazquez, bare his head and pronounce 
the verdict of acquittal that is not heard 
once in five years in the plaza de toros. 
So El Perdonado (The Pardoned One) is 
by way of being a friend of mine, and 
I have ridden for miles across country 
to see him browsing peacefully on the 
grass lands beyond Utrera, where he was 
born and bred. And I will try to set 
his history before you, that you may know 
something more of fighting-bulls than the 
plaza de toros can teach. The most of what 
I have to tell I have seen for myself, but for 
some of the more intimate details I am 
indebted to El Conecito, most expert of 
Andalusian banderilleros, with whom I used 
to chat- over horchatas in the café of the 
Emperadores that is on the Sierpes of Seville. 
He will never see this acknowledgment of 
his help, for he slipped in the plaza de toros 
at Valencia during the great. corrida in 
honour of the feast of the Santissima Trini- 
dad, slipped on a purple patch that had not 
been properly covered with sand, and died 
as he had lived—dquite fearlessly. 





El Perdonado was born on a Utrera bull- 
farm, in one of those restful districts that 
delight the traveller between Seville and the 
sea. ‘The alqueria had whitewashed walls 
and a red roof, with a belfry rising from it, 
and it stood amid rich pastures. There were 
pools shaded with willows, and avenues of 


poplars that rose like sentinels against the 
sky-line, and over all the country- side 
brooded the spirit of deep and abiding peace. 
The young bull’s mother was of the notorious 
Miura herd of the Duke of Veragua, “the 
herd of death,” famous for their prowess 
throughout the arenas of Spain, and known 
by the red divisa that they carry into the 
ring. His sire was from a northern province, 
and not so well known to fame, but highly 
esteemed by the aficionados, the men who 
study the science of the bull-ring. 

As soon as the calf was weaned he was 
turned out on to the rich lands that are 
watered by one of the tributaries of the 
Guadalquivir, and there he passed his days, 
eating lazily or standing in one of the pools 
to get cool. He and his fellows were placed 
in the charge of a ganadero, who rode tire- 
lessly across the meadows throughout the 
day, seeing that his charges came to no harm 
and guiding or correcting them as he thought 
fit with a long pole. The young bulls were 
as hard to manage as a pack of foxhounds. 
They had every sort of temper among them ; 
they were vicious, crafty, daring, and sulky in 
turn, but they had one quality in common, 
and that was terror of the master’s pole. For 
Miguel, the ganadero, could knock a trouble- 
some’ bull-calf head over heels with his for- 
midable weapon ; he could ride like a vaquero 
of the pampas and turn a score of animals 
together in any direction he desired. Yet for 
all that he was fierce and pitiless, Miguel 
was the slave of any animal that fell sick, and 
never a race-horse received better attention 
in time of trouble. 

Our friend gave little or no anxiety to the 
ganadero, and there was nothing in his 
behaviour during the first two years of his life 
that might outline his character, until the day 
came when the proprietor of the farm rode 
down to the pastures with a company of 
friends and expert professionals to test the 
novillos, as the young bulls were then called. 
Each bull in_turn was separated from the 
herd and charged by a stranger on horseback 
who was armed with such a pole as Miguel 
used. 

Some of the animals would not face the 
charge at all, but fled in terror from it—to be 
driven into a fenced pasture and become 
mere butcher’s meat in the fulness of time. 
Others realized that their enemy was not 
Miguel, and charged him with fury. These 
were acclaimed by their owner and named 

















and entered in the stud-book 
as fighting-bulls. None of the 
novillos made so fierce a 
charge as the subject of this 


story, and because of the 
strength, shape, and sharp- 
ness of his horns he was 


entered in the records as El 
Cuchillo (The Knife). Among 
the bulls tested were some not 
quite of the first class in de- 
velopment and horn growth, 
though they were not lack- 
ing in courage and strength. 
These were sent away to pro- 
vincial bull-rings, where they 
served, in corridas de novillos, 
to give practice to matadors 
of the second class, and to 
satisfy the blood thirst of men 
and women who could not visit 
the large arenas. 


For El Cuchillo and the 
chosen companions of his 
year life took a new and 


agreeable form when the first 
test had been withstood. 
They were kept by themselves 
in the lowest and _ richest 
meadows, where the grass 
came to their flanks and the 
water never failed. In the evening the tame 
bullocks that carried cow-bells round their 
necks came to fetch them home, and when 
they reached their stalls there was always a 
measure of fine corn awaiting them. So they 
increased in strength and natural ferocity 
until only Miguel dared face them, and he 
relied chiefly upon his old reputation. It 
is more than likely that he would have 
fared ill in a contest with the least of 
them now; but, as he carried the familiar 
pole, was a stranger to fear, and never allowed 
an order to be disobeyed, his rule was not 
seriously challenged. He called each bull 
by its name as though he were the hunts- 
man and his charges were a pack of hounds. 


“THERE WERE 


One afternoon, when El Cuchillo was rather 
more than three and a half years old, the 
tame bullocks came to the prairie some hours 
before their time, and in their wake came 
half-a-dozen ganaderos, with Miguel at their 
head, all carrying long poles. Some eight 
bulls, including Cuchillo, were separated 
from the rest of the company, and round 
the belled bullocks formed a little 
and the company started along an 


these 
circle, 


unfamiliar and deserted road, through lanes 
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LITTLE GROUPS OF INTERESTED SPECTATORS UNDER THE 
VINE-TRELLISED ARBOURS.” 


overblown with flowers of rich colour and 
fragrant with the perfume of wild thyme. 
Past farmhouses well-nigh smothered in 
greenery, and tiny wayside ventas where 
there were little groups of interested spec- 
tators under the vine-trellised arbours, men 
and beasts took their slow and peaceful way. 
Before nightfall a quiet meadow received 
the company of bulls and bullocks, and 
while five of the ganaderos went to claim 
the shelter of a neighbouring farmhouse, 
Miguel kept watch during the few dark 
hours. 

In the afternoon of the following day the 
journey was resumed, and the fierce bulls 
went forward in orderly fashion enough, 
because they were accustomed by now to the 
company of the bullocks and the tinkling of 
their bells. So that the bullocks knew the way, 
the bulls were well content to follow. Only 
on the fourth evening did they reach their 
destination, the tablada that lies within five 
miles of Seville and yields a view of the 
Giralda ‘lower and the cathedral. For some 
days bulls and bullocks rested from their 
labours, and the corn supply of the former 
was renewed by Miguel with a lavish hand. 
Such little fatigue as might have been 
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associated with the journey over dry and 
dusty roads was speedily forgotten. 

A very gay procession rode out of Seville 
to the tablada on the afternoon of the Friday 
following the arrival of the animals. There 
were several noble patrons of the bull-ring, 
a tall, fair-bearded man who was treated with 
special deference, and a dancing-girl whose 
name was known from London to New York, 
wd St. Petersburg. One of Spain’s leading 
matadors was of the party—a heavy-jawed, 
dull-eyed man, who rode his horse very 
awkwardly ; there were two of the directors 
of the plaza de toros, and some of the lesser 
lights of the arena, including El Conecito, the 
banderillero. ‘he bulls took little notice 
of the intruders. Their friends the tame 
bullocks were feeding by their side, and 
Miguel, armed with his pole, sat watching 
over them from his horse. 

The company rode past the bulls, noting 
their points as connoisseurs should, and 
when the great 
matador — why 
hide the fact 
that it was Es- 
partero himself? 

saw El Cu- 
chillo, he posi 
tively trembled 
with excitement. 
In thick guttural 
tones he asked 
Miguel a few 
questions ; then, 
with a light in 
his eyes that 
seemed tochange 
the character of 
his face, he can- 
tered heavily to 
where the great 
bull stood. “We 
shall meet on 
Sunday, my 
beauty,” he cried 
aloud, ‘‘and 
then you shall ‘WK SHALL MEET ON SUNDAY, 
feel my sword in 
your heart or I will take your horns to my 
body.” 

And El Cuchillo, who at other times would 
permit no man to come within ten yards of 
him, raised his huge head and stared at the 
finest swordsman in all Spain, as though 
he understood the challenge and accepted 
it. 

“You seem pleased with that fellow, 
Espartero,” said the tall man, turning for a 





moment from the lady with whem he had 
been conversing. 

“Your Highness,” replied the great 
diestro, “since the day when I entered a 
plaza for the first time, I have never seen a 
bull better set-up, better armed, or in more 
splendid condition. And if I read him 
aright, half-a-dozen horses won't tire him.” 

Having spoken he drew back, the anima- 
tion passed from his face as rapidly as it had 
come there, and he rode silently back to the 
city in the wake of his gay companions. 
Only Miguel remained in the tablada, 
perhaps in that moment the proudest man 
in Andalusia. For it was to his care and 
tireless work that El Cuchillo’s perfect con- 
dition was due. 

More than twenty-four hours passed un- 
eventfully, save that the supply of corn was 
doubled, but as Saturday night drew on many 
unaccustomed sounds disturbed the bulls 
—sounds of carriage wheels, the tramp of 
many horses, and 
the noise of 
human voices. 
More than once 
the huge animals 
rose to their feet 
and lookedround 
uneasily, but the 
bullocks showed 
no sign of un- 
easiness and 
Miguel was in 
his place. Night 
deepened, but 
moon and stars 
shone with a 
good grace, and 
soon there were 
other lights mov- 
ing close to the 
ground — lan- 
terns carried by 
horsemen at the 
end of long poles. 
Miguel’s voice 
sounded across 
the tablada, 
calling the beasts by name; they rose to 
their feet and came together, a dark, un- 
wieldy, nervous mass that a false move- 
ment might have turned into a destructive 
force. But other ganaderos were riding 
through the tablada now and calling the 
bullocks, who, obedient to the summons, 
gathered round the bulls and, preceded by 
Miguel and one ganadero, led the way through 
the pastures to the high road. As soon as 


MY BEAUTY, HE CRIED ALOUD. 
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this was reached 
Miguel’s com- 
panion shook his 
reins and darted 
off at a thundering 
gallop along the 
Seville road. His 
the duty to warn 
belated travellers 
that the encierro 
had commenced, 
to turn carriages 
and wagons into 
side lanes, and 
then to continue 
his headlong rush 
until the plaza de 
toros was reached, 
and he could sum- 
mon the men on 
duty there to light 
fires and open the 
great gate leading 
to the toril. It 
was a simple 
matter enough to 
take the bulls from their native pasture to the 
place they were leaving now, but the last few 
miles between the tablada and the bull-ring 
were full of dangers, for all Seville was accus- 
tomed to turn out to see the procession. 
When bulls, bullocks, and their guardians 
were safely on the high road, a long pro 
cession of carriages, followed by men on 
horse and afoot, came from a turn in the 
main road and formed a sort of rearguard. 
I'he fascination of the night-ride was at 


once their justification and their excuse. 
The air was so _ still that the ringing 
sound of flying hoofs reached the ear 


when the first ganadero was some two miles 
in advance of the encierro ; one was conscious 
of the heavy, intoxicating perfume that stole 
out from gardens on either side of the road. 
From the poplar trees came the ceaseless call 
of the cigarrons, nightingales sang amid the 
orange-orchards of Las Delicias, the melan 
choly cry of the bittern rose from the river 
marshes, with the croaking of the bull-frogs 
who were never at rest. And every venta 
along the roadside was crowded, the garden 
trees were hung with lanterns, guitars tinkled 
an accompaniment to malaguefnas, jotas, 
boleros, and other songs and 
Southern Spain, and through the pageant and 
festivities prepared in their honour the bulls 
moved with silent dignity. Right along the 
Guadalquivir’s bank, where the lights shone 
from the faluchas at rest upon its waters, they 
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“MIGUEL’S COMPANION SHOOK HIS REINS AND DARTED OFF AT A THUNDERING GALLOP.” 


tramped almost up to the Tower of Gold, and 
then the plaza de toros shone out clearly in the 
light of huge bonfires kindled just beyond 
its boundaries. Guided for the first and last 
time by the poles of the ganaderos, the 
bullocks turned sharply to the right, and 
after a moment’s hesitation, that gave the 
one touch of suspense to the proceedings, 
the fighting-bulls followed. The heavy doors 
were drawn behind them, the procession dis- 
persed, and, quite unseen by any eyes save 
those of the men engaged, each bull was 
driven to his own condemned cell, while the 
bullocks remained by themselves in a small 
straw-covered yard. Then profound silence 
reigned throughout the city, broken only 
when the bells clashed from the Giralda 
Tower and the old serenos who paraded 
the streets with spear and lantern cried to the 
Maria Santissima that the night was clear. 


In his narrow cell El Cuchillo may have 
noted the coming of the morning when one 
white bar of light streamed in. ‘There were 
sounds of varied activity beyond the toril, but 
he remained undisturbed. He had little 
room to turn, there was no food, and, worse 
still, no water. Hunger, thirst, and fear 
yielded slowly to an overmastering sense of 
anger, founded upon his consciousness of 
giant strength. He bellowed savagely, and 
would have given effect to his rage had it 
been possible to move freely. 
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Long hours, passed, morning yielded to 
afternoon. The great splash of light that 
came through the bars waxed intense and 
intolerant and waned slowly with the passing 
hours, while an indescribable sense of move- 
ment filled the twilight of the condemned 
cell. In some subtle fashion it told of 
the gathering of an expectant multitude. 
Then, somewhere beyond the toril, a military 
band crashed out the Spanish National 
Anthem, there were cheers and shouts, suc- 
ceeded by a death-like stillness that was 
broken in its turn by a shrill, penetrating 
trumpet-call. Time after time, for more than 
an hour, came the reverberating notes, the 
snatches of wild music, the cries from many 
thousand throats. Only one word rang clear : 
“* Espartero.” 

At last El Cuchillo became conscious of 
voices on either side, the light broadened, 
and a hand, shooting out a little way above 
him, stuck the barbed point of a red rosette 
in his shoulder. A moment later the 
trumpets called again, the front wall of his 
prison opened as though by magic, and he 
dashed forward with a rush that brought him 
half-way across the yellow arena. A yell from 
twelve thousand throats arrested him ; he 
lashed his flanks, blinked a little—for even 
the setting sun hurt his eyes after those long 
hours of darkness—and then answered his 
audience with a roar of defiance. Certainly 
he knew that he was surrounded by his 
enemies ; perhaps the awful odour of blood 
that filled the arena gave him some prevision 
of the butchery that was to accompany his 
death. 

I pass over the first few minutes of the 
struggle. El Cuchillo knew no difference 
between the armour-cased picadores who 
carried the spiked poles and the hapless, 
unprotected, blindfolded horses they bestrode. 
That is all that needs be said by way of 
excuse for the six carcasses that strewed the 
arena when the tercio sounded, carcasses from 
which the blue-coated attendants had stripped 
saddle and bridle. With one exception the 
picadores had fallen behind their horses in 
the most approved fashion ; the exception, a 
heavy man, protected at all vital points against 
the reddened horns, was tossed high into the 
air and carried off with a broken collar-bone ; 
while Espartero himself drew El Cuchillo 
away with some of the most superb cloak- 
work Seville had seen since Lagartijo retired 
from the bull-ring. 

With the enthusiasm of the huge audi 
torium a thrill of amazement was mingled. 
Though the bull’s neck bore red marks of 


the picadores’ poles, he was singularly fresh, 
his breathing was not short and sharp as it 
should have been, and he was in no sense 
distressed. 

Conecito came forward with his banderillas 
and the crowd cheered, for the banderillero 
was a favourite. Bull and man seemed to 
charge together, and then Conecito was seen 
travelling post-haste for the barrier, which he 
reached just in time, while his opponent 
drew up and trotted off gamely with but 
“half a pair” (the technical term for one 
banderilla) hanging from his shoulder. The 
second banderillero tried next and failed 
altogether—El Cuchillo’s pace beat him 
utterly ; and then, to the accompaniment of 
a roar of applause and a burst of barbaric 
music, Espartero himself came forward 
with a pair of the light lances. This time 
there was no mistake. For all Cuchillo’s 
wonderful habit of using his eyes as he 
charged he could never quite tell where the 
great matador would cross him, and at the 
second attempt the two lances were beauti- 
fully placed. Then Conecito tried again, with 
the same result as before, save that the one 
sent home was on the other side of the bull’s 
flank, so that he carried two pairs now. The 
second banderillero was quite beaten, but 
Guerrita, who led the second cuadrilla, suc- 
ceeded, amid thunders of acclamation. Then 
the judge raised his hand to the string with 
which he signalled, the trumpeters sounded 
the third call, and a great hush fell upon the 
arena. 

Espartero was to kill. The great diestro, 
who had been testing the quality of two or 
three swords, and giving instructions to the 
footmen of his cuadrilla, now chose his 
weapon, and wrapping the scarlet muleta 
round it strode across the arena until he 
stood below the President’s box. 

Hat in hand, he asked permission to kill 
El Cuchillo in manner that would do honour 
to Seville. The President raised his hat in 
token of assent; Espartero flung his own 
over the barrier and turned towards the 
middle of the arena, where El] Cuchillo, 
standing sturdily defiant, greeted his coming 
with a thunderous bellow, and stared with 
bloodshot eyes at the gold epaulettes and 
braid, the gaudy coat, the red waistband, and 
blood-stained white stockings of his enemy. 

Conecito, who now carried one of the 
plum-coloured cloaks, stood a little to the 
left of his chief and heard Espartero speak 
to the bull as though he were a human 
being. 


“E] Cuchillo,” he said, slowly, almost 
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solemnly, “ you are a great bull and know no 
fear. You have killed six horses and you 
are still fresh. I, Espartero, salute and 
honour you. And now one of us must die.” 

So saying, he unfurled the scarlet cloth, 
the muleta, and flashed it across the bull’s 
startled eyes, so that he charged the uncanny 
thing. It jumped up out of his reach, and 
came back just 
below his nose, 
and buzzed round 
him like a hornet, 
and led him to 
jump and _ turn 
and twist and lose 
his caution, and 
stand with his 
forelegs closer 
and closer _to- 
gether as_ Espar- 
tero wished, for 
when they were 
quite in the nor- 
mal position he 
could send his 
espada through 
the matted hair 
over the shoulder 
and through the 
lungs to the heart. 
Then on a sud- 
den,. when the 
aficionados were 
telling each other 
that the end 
of the splendid animal would be tame 
enough, and speculating whether Espartero 
would kill with his favourite volapies, or 
would fall back on the descabello a pulso, 
that must be difficult with a bull whose move- 
ments were so uncertain, El Cuchillo seemed 
to recover his nerve. He ignored the muleta 
and rushed at Espartero himself, and in that 
moment all the diestro’s plans were upset, 


“ONCE AGAIN THE 


and he was forced to save himself by one of 


the agile turns of which he was the master. 
The trumpets sounded a single warning 
note ; Espartero had gone beyond the time 
allotted to him. A murmur of astonishment 
rippled round the vast arena; never before 
in the history of Seville had Espartero been 
warned. Even the boys who sold pro- 
grammes and fruit and sandwiches ceased 
their cries ; the flutter of fans on the sunny 
side of the ring faded into stillness almost 
automatically ; and the gaudy flags that 
decked the arena seemed to hang breathless. 
Alone in that vast concourse matador and 
bull preserved their tranquillity, and it would 
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be hard to say which of the two needed it 
most. 

Espartero realized the need for prompt 
action. With splendid disregard for danger 
he returned to his work, and once again the 
muleta flashed all round the bull’s head, 
bewildering, dazing, and almost  stupefy- 


ing him, while one of the banderillas that 
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MULETA FLASHED ALL ROUND THE BULL’S HEAD.” 


shoulder 
was lifted into its proper place by a daring 


lay right across the animal’s 
stroke of the sword. For a moment the 
forelegs came together, and it seemed as 
though Espartero hurled himself upon the 
bull, but a. second later the sword was high 
in the air, the matador’s stroke had been 
foiled by one of El Cuchillo’s sudden move- 
ments, and one blood-stained horn ripped 
Espartero’s red waistband as he jumped aside, 
avoiding death by a hand’s breadth. The 
capadores rushed in to cover their chiefs 
retreat, and El Cuchillo, disdaining the plum- 
coloured cloaks, made for one man. The 
moment of mad chase to the barrier was one 
of horrible uncertainty, the capador vaulted 
and fell, badly bruised, on the other side, and 
then El Cuchillo trotted back to the centre 
of the arena, distressed and bleeding, but 
unbeaten. The trumpet called again. 
Espartero examined the sword that had 
been picked up and brought to him, and 
flung it aside. Armed with a fresh one, he 
paused to replace and reassure his wondering 
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cuadrilla, and moved forward again. His 
face was perfectly colourless, his hand was 
shaking, the fatigue of the work done during 
the long afternoon was making itself felt, for 
he had killed two difficult bulls already, and 
El Cuchillo had been more than twenty 
minutes in the arena. 

“Give me your horns or take my sword 
this time,” he cried, as he approached his 
enemy, and, as though in reply, El Cuchillo 
bellowed his defiance to Spain and _ its 
champion matador. 

Now, in those last moments, the silence 
was almost as oppressive as the heat. 

Something of the fury of despair seemed to 
seize upon man and beast, some shadow of 
their overwhelming anxiety lay heavily upon 
the audience. The muleta had seemingly 
lost its power to charm, and the matador 
seemed resolved to set his life upon the point 
of his own sword. With a superb gesture, 
he. lowered the scarlet rag and invited El 
Cuchillo to charge. Hundreds of men and 
women, used though they were to all the 
carnage of the arena, turned their eyes away, 
until a deafening roar roused them to see 
Espartero hurled on one side and El Cuchillo 
in pursuit of the plum-coloured cloaks, with 
the sword quivering in his shoulder. 

As the shout rolled through the arena, 


“ESPARTERO WAS SEEN WALKING EMPTY- 
HANDED TO THE CORNER RELOW THE 
PRESIDENTS ROX 
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and Espartero walked slowly to the barrier, 
the setting sun made a final effort and flooded 
half the arena with yellow crocus-coloured 
light. The pigeons from the Giralda Tower 
swept right across the plaza, and from the 
sunny side rose a sudden shout of “ Pardon ! 
pardon !” 

It was caught up all over the arena as El 
Cuchillo, with a mighty effort, shook the 
sword out of his shoulder and, with splendid 
valour, returned to the centre of the arena, 
unbeaten still, and ready for the next attack. 

The clamour increased and became deafen- 
ing, until Espartero was seen walking empty- 
handed to the corner below the President's 
box. Then it died away to absolute silence. 

In clear tones that could be heard all over 
one side of the arena the great matador asked 
the President to grant pardon to El Cuchillo 
for his splendid fight, which had given more 
honour to the famous plaza de toros than would 
come to it by his death. And the President, 
listening gravely to the appeal, raised his hat 
and replied, “We pardon El Cuchillo on 
account of his bravery.” 


Amid a scene of extraordinary enthusiasm 
the trumpets sounded again, and the tame 
bullocks came into the arena by way of 
the toril. They grouped themselves round 
El Cuchillo, while 
people cheered and 
flung hats and 
cigars and flowers 
to Espartero, and 
the bandplayed the 
National Anthem. 
So the long-horned 
hero of “the herd 
of death” passed to 
the toril, where the 
barbs were re- 
méved, his wounds 
were dressed and 
his raging thirst was 
satisfied. And the 
crowd that had 
rathered along the 
riverside road to 
see him pass to his 
death gathered on 
the morrow to do 
him honour on his 
way back to the 
pleasant pastures of 
Utrera, where old 
age comes to him 
to-day, slowly and 
in peaceful guise. 























Composite Portraits 


Zaa\UPPOSE it were possible to 
<*j fuse counterfeit presentments 
of the most illustrious men 
in each department of human 
effort, so that instead of ten 
separate geniuses we should 
have one, representing and typifying the 
whole. What would be the result? We 
should first of all have an absolute creation. 
We should have the portrait of no one man 
who ever lived and yet a likeness drawn 
direct from life. Photography has within the 
last few years rendered the process an easy 
one. The old method of composite photo- 
graphy was to make a series of slight expo- 
sures on the same sensitized plate. This 
was attended by many drawbacks, owing to 
the difficulty of adjusting the degree of light, 
and these drawbacks became more pro- 
nounced when portraits of different tone 
values were attempted. We will resort here 
to another and more novel mode of opera- 
tion. We will take ten negatives of eminent 
personages and superimpose one upon 
another, so that the net result is obtained 
by the action of 
light passing 
through these ten 
negatives upon a 
sensitized photo- 
graphic plate. 
Here we have a 
building up of ten 





of Men of Gentus. 


to a well-known man of letters and asked 
him if he could guess whose portrait it 
was. He studied it for some time in 
perplexity and then exclaimed, in a_ burst 
of admiration, “I thought I knew the 
faces of all of England’s worthies, but this 
beats me. Whoever he is, a man with a 
face like that ought to have been Prime 
Minister of England. He has strength, 
resolution, humour, and sagacity. Who is 
he ?” 

Another commentator thought he detected 
a strong likeness to Sir Robert Peel, but Peel 
grown much older. 

We shall not go far wrong if, after the 
hastiest of glances at the composite of ten 
eminent Generals, we say that three faces 
émerge therefrom almost, as it were, simul- 
taneously. The first is Cromwell. There 
can be no doubt of that grim, stern, hard- 
bitten look, while, oddly enough, both Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts are distinctly 
visible. | Wellington’s features are there 
in exactly the same degree as are the 
others ; only, being of a more uncommon 








units, an ideal 
genius; we are 
rolling ten_ illus- 
trious personages 
into one. 

Let us begin 
with the compo- 
site portrait of ten 
leading British 
statesmen. It is 
one of the most, 
perhaps ¢Ae most, 
interesting of the 
series. Its deep 
interest lies in the 
fact that the most 
marked facial 
phases of all the 
decade may here- 





Tue Typicat Statesman’s Face. 








in be traced. The 





1 Buxteson (Photo. E. Walker). 
RB. Walker). 6 Pert 
Russell 


Writer showed 
this photograph 


2 CHaTuam. 
Photo. #. Watker). 
9 Sanrsavey (Photo. Ruanell 





3 Watrote (Photo. E. Walker). 4 Prrr.« 5 Patswenstow (Photo. 
7 Beaconsrietp (Photo. London Stereoscopic Co.). 8 Guapstone ( Photo 


10 Caamnretatn (Photo, Whitlock) 
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mould, they are 
obliged to struggle 
to the surface with 
the weight of nine 
wholly unlike vis 
ages, SO to speak, 
holding them 
under. 

Who could 
doubt that the face 
shown in our next 
portrait is that of 
a sailor? It is, in 
fact, a unified por- 
trait of ten great 
sailors Nelson, 
Albemarle, Rod- 
ney, Beresford, 
Bridport, Frank- 
lin, Seymour, 
McClintock, Bar- 
rington, and 
Fisher. Without 
exaggeration it 
may be said that 
the qualities of 
each of these emi 
nent seamen are 


represented here. 
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1 CROMWELL. 


EB. Walker), 6 Weuwrertor, 


2 Martaoroven (Photo. 


E. Walker) 
7 Hitt (Photo 


Eg. W 
(Photo. London Stereoscopic Co 


3 Cuve (Photo. E. Walker) 
alker’. §& Rowerts (Photo 
10 Kircuenen (Photo 


Ellis & Watery). 
Bassano) 





4 Wourre. 5 Moone (Photo. 
9 Wouseiey 


10 Beresrorp (Photo 





7 MeCuiwtock 
Barraud) 


6 Prana. 


Humour, patience, 
and doggedness 
are clearly deline- 
ated. No such 
man as this ever 
had a mundane 
existence. No 
such admiral ever 
commanded one 
of the King’s 
fleets: but what 
First Lord, what 
Admiralty Board, 
would hesitate to 


entrust the com- 
mand of ship, 
squadron, or fleet 
to one who bore 
such a recom- 
mendation in his 
face ? 

We turn to 
lawyers. In the 
next portrait we 


have a composite 
group of ten 
acknowledged 
legal luminaries, 
to wit: Coke, 
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that it was the por- 
trait of one of the 
Elizabethan poets. 


The conclusion 
would be most in- 
teresting because | 


we ourselves 
detect most 
strongly in this 
composite of ten 
leading poets the 
features of Keats 
and Shelley, but 
of its being the 
face of a_ poet 
there is never any 
doubt. Each, 
however, of the 
ten poets contri 
butes something 
to estamp the 
portrait with its 
ultimate character. 

The likenesses 
of ten of our 
Tue Tyrrcac Lawyer's Face. leading writers i 
superimposed 


1 Cone (Photo. E. Walker). 2 Maysriecp (Photo. E. Walker). 3 Buacnstowe (Photo. E. Walker). 4 Tavirow vield us a very 
(Photo. E. Walker). 5 Exsxine (Photo. E. Walker). 6 Epon (Photo. E. Walker), 7 Brovenam. 8 Coveniper di ee . ’ 
(Photo. Whitlock). 9 Hatsnury (Photo. London Stereoscopic Co.). 10 Auverstoxe (Photo. G. Newnes, Ltd different result. 




















Blackstone, Thur- 
low, Mansfield, 
Erskine, Eldon, 
Brougham, Cole- 
ridge, Halsbury, 
and = Alverstone. 
Mark the totally 
different facial 
qualities! The 
great lawyer is 
sagacious, but he 
is also secretive, 
ponderous, and 
saturnine, and we 
° find all this ex- 
emplified in the 
composite. 

Nine out of ten 
men in the accom- 
panying portrait 
would discover 
a resemblance to 
Shakespeare, or at 
least a suggestion 
of him. At a 
second glance 
they would dis 


miss the impres 1 SuHakesrrare. 2 Mitton. 3 Burns. 4 Corertper (Photo. E. Walker). 5 Bynox. 6 Suetiey (Photo. E. Walker) 
, . . 7 Keats (Photo. E. Walker). 8 Texxyson (Photo. Barraud). 9 Browsine (By permission of Smith, Elder & Co 
sion, but conclude 10 SwixpuRse (Photo. Elliott & Fry 
Vol. xxx.—86. 
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1 Seorr, 2 Lawn 
(Photo, Bltiott & Fry) 


We have here a 
stronger, sturdier, 
worldlier type. It 
is easy to imagine 
such a man as 
this having written 


a History of 


England, “ Vanity 
Fair,” or “ Soldiers 
Three.” Charles 
Dickens is here 
very visibly sug 
gested without any 
of his features 
being rendered. 
It is portrayed in 
the alert, 
expression of the 
portrait. 

The next is a 
group of ten scien 
tists Newton, 
Darwin, Herschel, 
Spencer, Faraday, 
Huxley, Hobbes, 
Lyell, Ramsay, 
and Kelvin. The 
result is a portrait 


which might be 
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2 Newrow (Photo. E. Walker) % Farapay 
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4 Herscnet (Photo 
Walker}. 8 Ketvin (Photo 


London Steycoacopne Co 


Lafayette. 


labelled ‘‘A British 
Scientist.” Deep 
reading, sedulous 
research, wide 
knowledge, clear 
insight into Nature 

all these quali- 
ties are revealed. 
No. single indi- 
vidual of the ten 
can here be de- 
fined. It is a pure 
plan of the facial 
and mental quali- 
ties of all. 

Perhaps there is 
no more success- 
ful composite than 
that of ten great 
British actors, 
living and dead. 
One critical 
authority, after ex- 
amining it with 
interest, handed it 
back with the re- 
mark, “ Humph! 
What is it? A 
ghost picture of 


5 Lyews. (Photo 
® Hexiey (Phot 


Walker) 


10 Ramsay (Photo. G. Newnes, Ltd 
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Beerbohm Tree?” 
Here certainly we 
have the ideal 
histrion, a great 
British actor, cap- 
able of acting tra- 
gedy and comedy, 
a man who com- 
bines in his own 
person all the mar- 
vellous mimetic 
gifts of Garrick and 
Irving, Foote and 
Mathews, Hare 
and Wyndham. 
Well might the 
Royal College of 
Physicians as well 
as the Royal Col 
lege of Surgeons 
order from some 
competent artist a 
life-size replica in 
oils of the accom- 
panying eclectic 
portrait of Eng- 
land’s most emi- 
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a countenance 
better calculated 
to inspire confi 
dence in the 
patient we have 
not seen it. It is 
piling Broadbent 
upon Abernethy 
and Halford upon 
Sydenham. ‘The 
“bedside manner” 
of such a practi- 
tioner would be 
something magni- 
ficent, stupendous. 
He would have at 
tained, of course, a 
baronetcy, with a 
peerage in pros 
pect, and be the 
trusted confidant 
of Royalty. 

How § different 
the last from the 
composite like- 
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of the poets than 
any other in this 
series! Turner 
appears to emerge 
distinctly, so also 
does Landseer. 
About the rest we 
cannot be quite 
sure, although we 
seem to see flashes 
of Flaxman and 
Rossetti. It is a 
decidedly interest- 
physiognomy 
were we 
its 


ing 
even 
ignorant ol 
origin the 
of a distinguished 
man. 

Last but not 
least come ten 
divines, ten great 
preac hers who 
have played such 
a great part in the 
social history of 
England. At first 
sight this does not 
strike us as being 
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the typical face 
of an ecclesiastic 
until we remember 
what kind of men 
were Knox and 
Wesley, Jeremy 
Taylor and Spur- 
geon men of 
energy and _ elo- 
quence, hard 
hitters and of 
strong common 
sense, qualities far 
more distinguished 
than amiability 
and long-suffering ; 
and thus we find 
in this portrait the 
face of a man not 
unlike what we 
might easily con- 
ceive John Wesley 
might have been 
if he had Spur- 
geon’s roughness 
and readiness, or 
Spurgeon if he had 
Wesley’s  scholar- 
ship and suavity. 
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The Empire of the Aunts. 


By H. G. WELLs. 


I. 

AHEN Captain Gerilleau 
received instructions to take 
his new gunboat, the Benjamin 
Constant, to Badama on the 
Batemo arm of the Guarama- 
dema and there assist the 
inhabitants against a plague of ants, he sus- 
pected the authorities of mockery. His 
promotion had been romantic and irregular ; 
the affections of a prominent Brazilian lady 
and the captain’s liquid eyes had played a 
part in the process, and the Dvyario and 
O Futuro had been lamentably disrespectful 
in their comments. He felt he was to give 
further occasion for disrespect. 

He was a Creole, his conceptions of 
etiquette and discipline were pure-blooded 
Portuguese, and it was only to Holroyd, the 
Lancashire engineer who had come over 
with the boat, and as an exercise in the use 
of English—his “th” sounds were very un- 
certain—that he opened his heart. 

“Tt is in effect,” he said, “to make me 
absurd! What can a man do against ants? 
Dey come, dey go.” 

“They say,” said Holroyd, “ that these don’t 
go. That chap you said was a Sambo——” 

“Zambo ;—it isa sort of mixture of blood.” 

“Sambo. He said the people are going.” 

The captain smoked fretfully for a time. 
“ Dese tings ‘ave to happen,” he said at last. 
“What is it? Plagues of ants and suchlike 
as God wills. Dere was a plague in Trinidad 
—the little ants that carry leaves. Orl der 
orange trees, all der mangoes! What does it 
matter? Sometimes ant armies come into 
your houses—fighting ants ; a different sort. 
You go and they clean the house. Then 
you come back again ;—the house is clean, 
like new! No fleas, no jiggers in the floor.” 

“That Sambo chap,” said Holroyd, “ says 
these are a different sort of ant.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, fumed, 
and gave his attention to a cigarette. 

Afterwards he reopened the subject. “ My 
dear ’Olroyd, what am I to do about dese 
infernal ants ?” 

“ You're asking me?” 

“Yes,” said Gerilleau, reluctantly, and 
broke out. “ But it is a confounded shame ! 
Ere I ’ave got dis gun! Very likely I shall 
never use it—never! And an insurrection in 
Parana —practically—now. They will not let 
me target practise. .. . But about dese ants ! ” 


“They say corrosive sublimate is rather 
good for them. You ought to lay in some 
of that. Then chalk, or lime, or whiting— 
what you do dancing girls’ shoes with.” 

“ Ah, precisely!” said the captain. 

“And carbolic acid. After all—you’ve 
got to pull the job of, you know. You've 
got to make a success of it.” 

The captain reflected. “It is ridiculous,” 
he said. But in the afternoon he put on his 
full uniform and went ashore, and jars and 
boxes came back to the ship and subse- 
quently he did. And Holroyd sat on deck 
in the evening coolness and smoked pro- 
foundly and marvelled at Brazil. They were 
six days up the Amazon, some hundreds of 
miles from the ocean, and east and west of 
him there was an horizon like the sea, and 
to the south nothing but a sand-bank island 
with some tufts of scrub. The water was 
always running like a sluice, thick with 
dirt, animated with crocodiles and _ hover- 
ing birds, and fed by some inexhaustible 
source of tree-trunks ; and the waste of it, the 
headlong waste of it, filled his soul. The 
town of Alemquer with its meagre church, its 
thatched sheds for houses, its discoloured 
ruins of ampler days, seemed a little thing lost 
in this wilderness of Nature, a sixpence 
dropped on Sahara. He was a young man, 
this was his first sight of the tropics, he came 
straight from England, where Nature is hedged, 
ditched, and drained into the perfection of 
submission, and he had suddenly discovered 
the insignificance of man. For six days they 
had been steaming up from the sea by unfre- 
quented channels and man had been as rare 
asa rare butterfly. One saw, one day a canoe, 
another day a distant station, the next no men 
at all. He began to perceive that man is 
indeed a rare animal, having but a precarious 
hold upon this land. 

He perceived it more clearly as the days 
passed and he made his devious way to the 
Batemo, in the company of this remarkable 
commander who ruled over one big gun, and 
was forbidden to waste his’ ammunition. 
Holroyd was learning Spanish industriously, 
but he was still in the present tense and sub- 
stantive stage of speech, and the only other 
person who had any words of English was a 
negro stoker who had them all wrong. 
The second in command was a Portuguese 
“da Cunha” who spoke French, but it was a 
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different sort of French from the French 
Holroyd had learnt in Southport, and their 
intercourse was confined to politenesses and 
simple propositions about the weather. And 
the weather, like everything else in this 
amazing new world—the weather had no 
human aspect, and was hot by night and 
hot by day, and the air steam, even the 
wind was hot steam, smelling of vegeta- 
tion in decay: and the alligators and the 
strange birds, the flies of many sorts and 
sizes, the beetles, the ants, the snakes and 
monkeys, seemed to wonder what man was 
doing in an atmosphere that had no gladness 
in its sunshine and no coolness in its night. 
To wear clothing was intolerable, but to cast 
it aside was to scorch by day and expose an 
ampler area to the mosquitoes by night ; to 
go on deck by day was to be blinded by 
glare and to stay below was to suffocate. 
And in the daytime came certain flies, 
extremely clever and noxious about one’s 
wrist and ankle. Captain Gerilleau, who was 
Holroyd’s sole distraction from these physical 
distresses, developed into a formidable bore, 
telling the simple story of his heart’s affec 
tions day by day, a string of anonymous 
women, as if he were telling beads. Some- 
times he suggested sport, and they shot at 
alligators, and at rare intervals they came 
to human aggregations in the waste of 
trees, and stayed for a day or so, and 
drank and sat about, and, one night, danced 
with Creole girls, who found Holroyd’s 
poor elements of Spanish, without 
either past tense or future, amply sufficient 
for their purposes. But these were mere 
luminous chinks in the long grey passage of 
the steaming river, up which the throbbing 
beat. A certain liberal heathen 
the shape of a demijohn, held 
court aft, and, it is probable, 


engines 
deity in 
seductive 
forward. 
But Gerilleau learnt things about the ants, 
more things and more, at this stopping place 


and that, and became interested in_ his 
mission. 
“Dey are a new sort of ant,” he said. 


what do you call it? 
Five centimetres ! 


“We have got to be 
entomologie? _ Big. 
Some bigger! It is ridiculous. We are 
like the monkeys—sent to pick insects. 

But dey are eating up the country.” 

He burst out indignantly. ‘‘ Suppose 
suddenly, there are complications with 
Europe. Here am I-—soon we shall be 
above the Rio Negro and my gun, use- 


” 


less 
He nursed his knee and mused. 
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“ Dose people who were dere at de dancing 
place, dey ’ave come down. Dey ‘ave lost 
all they got. De ants come to deir ’ouse 
one afternoon. Everyone run out. You 
know when de ants come one must—every- 
one runs out and they go over the house. 
If you stayed they'd eat you. See? Well, 
presently dey go back; dey say, ‘The ants 
‘ave gone.’ . De ants ‘aven’¢ gone. Dey 
try to go in—de son, ’e goes in. De ants 
fight.” 

“Swarm over him?” 

“Bite im. Presently he comes out again 

screaming and running. He runs past 
them to the river. He gets into de 
water and drowns de ants—yes.” Gerilleau 
paused, brought his liquid eyes close to 
Holroyd’s face, tapped Holroyd’s knee with 
his knuckle. “That night he dies, just as if 
he was stung by a snake.” 

“* Poisoned—by the ants ?” 

“Who knows?” Gerilleau shrugged his 
shoulders. “ Perhaps they bit him badly. 

When I joined dis service I joined to 
fight men. Dese things, dese ants, dey 
come and go. It is no business for men.” 

After that he talked frequently of the ants 
to Holroyd, and whenever they chanced to 
drift against any speck of humanity in that 
waste of water and sunshine and distant 
trees, Holroyd’s improving knowledge of the 
language enabled him to recognise the 
ascendant word Sa#éa, more and more com- 
pletely dominating the whole. 

He perceived the ants were becoming 
interesting, and the nearer he drew to them 
the more interesting they became. Gerilleau 
abandoned his old themes, almost suddenly, 
and the Portuguese lieutenant became a con- 
versational figure ; he knew something about 
the leaf-cutting ant, and expanded his know- 
ledge. Gerilleau sometimes rendered what 
he had to tell to Holroyd. He told of the 
little workers that swarm and fight, and the 
big workers that command and rule, and how 
these latter always crawled to the neck and 
how their bites drew blood. He told how 
they cut leaves and made fungus beds, and 
how their nests in Caracas are sometimes a 
hundred yards across. ‘wo days the three 
men spent disputing whether ants have eyes. 
The discussion grew dangerously heated on 
the second afternoon, and Holroyd saved the 
situation by going ashore in a boat to catch 
ants and see. He captured various specimens 
and returned, and some had eyes and some 
hadn't. Also, they argued, do ants bite or 
sting ? 

“Dese ants,” said Gerilleau after collecting 
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information at a rancho, “have big eyes. 
‘They don’t run about blind—not as most 
ants do. No! Dey get in corners and watch 
what you do.” 

“And they sting ?” asked Holroyd. 

“Ves. Dey sting. Dere is poison in the 
sting.” He meditated. ‘I do not see what 
men can do against ants. Dey come and go.” 

* But these don’t go.” 

“They will,” said Gerilleau. 

Past ‘'amandu there is a long low coast of 
eighty miles without any population, and 
then one comes to the confluence of the 
main river and the Batemo arm like a great 
lake, and then the forest came nearer, came 
at last intimately near. The character of the 
channel changes, snags abound, and the 
Benjamin Constant moored by a cable 
that night, under 
the very shadow 
of dark trees. 
For the first time 
for many days 
came a_ spell of 
coolness, and 
Holroyd and 
Gerilleau sat late, 
smoking cigars 
and enjoying this 
delicious sensa- 
tion. Gerilleau’s 
mind was full of 
ants and what 
they could do. He 
decided to sleep 
at last, and lay 
down on a mat- 
on deck, a 
man hopelessly 
perplexed, his last 


tress 


words, when he 

already seemed 

asleep, being to HOLROYD 

ask with a flourish 

of despair, “What can one do_ with 

ants? . De whole thing is absurd.” 
Holroyd was left to scratch his bitten 


wrists, and meditate alone. He sat on the 
bulwark and listened to the little changes 
n Gerilleau’s breathing until he was fast 
asleep, and then the ripple and lap of the 
stream took his mind and brought back that 
sense of immensity that had been growing 
upon him since first he had left Para and 
come up the river. The monitor showed but 
one small light, and there was first a little 
alking forward and then stillness. His eyes 
vent from the dim black outlines of the 
niddle works of the gunboat towards the 
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bank, to the black, overwhelming mysteries 
of forest, lit now and then by a firefly, and 
never still from the murmur of alien and 
mysterious activities. 

It was the inhuman immensity of this land 
that astonished and oppressed him. He 
knew the skies were empty of men, the stars 
were specks in an incredible vastness of space ; 
he knew the ocean was enormous and un- 
tamable, but in England he had come to 
think of the land as man’s. In England it is 
indeed man’s ; the wild things live by suffer 
ance, grow on lease ; everywhere the roads 
the fences, and absolute security runs. In an 
atlas too, the land is man’s, and all coloured 
to show his claim to it—in vivid contrast to 
the universal independent blueness of the 


sea. He had taken it for granted that a day 





SMOKING. 


AND GERILLEAU SAT LATE, 


would come when everywhere about the 
earth, plough and culture, light tramways and 


good roads, an ordered security, would 
prevail. But now; he doubted. 


This forest was interminable, it had an air 
of being invincible, and Man seemed at best 
an infrequent, precarious intruder. One 
travelled for miles, amidst the still, silent 
struggle of giant trees, of strangulating 
creepers, of assertive flowers; everywhore 
the alligator, the turtle, and endless varieties 
of birds and insects seemed at home, dwelt 
irreplaceably ; but man, man at most held a 
footing upon resentful clearings, fought weeds, 
fought beasts and insects for the barest foot 
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hold, fell a prey to snake and beast, insect 
and fever, and was presently carried away. 
In many places down the river he had been 
manifestly driven back, this deserted creek 
or that preserved the name of a ‘casa, and 
here and there ruinous white walls and a 
shattered tower enforced the lesson. The 
puma, the jaguar, were more the masters 
eee 

Who were the real masters ? 

In a few miles of this forest there must be 
more ants than there were men in the whole 
world! This seemed to Holroyd a perfectly 
new idea. In a few thousand years men had 
emerged from barbarism to a stage of civili- 
zation that made them feel lords of the future 
and masters of the earth! But what was to 
prevent the ants evolving also? Such ants 
as one knew lived in little communities of a 
few thousand individuals, made no concerted 
efforts against the greater world. But they 
had a language, they had an intelligence ! 
Why should things stop at that any more 
than men had stopped at the barbaric stage ? 
Suppose presently the ants began to store 
knowledge just as men had done by means 
of books and records, use weapons, form 
great empires, sustain a planned and 
organized war ? 

Things came back to him that Gerilleau 
had gathered about these ants they were 
approaching. They used a poison like the 
poison of snakes. They obeyed greater 
leaders even as the leaf-cutting ants do. 
‘They were carnivorous, and where they came 
they stayed... . 

The forest was very still. The water 
lapped incessantly against the side. About 
the lantern overhead there eddied a noiseless 
whirl of phantom moths. 

Gerilleau stirred in the darkness and 
sighed. ‘Wha’ can one do?” he murmured, 
and turned over and was still again. 

Holroyd was roused from meditations that 
were becoming sinister by the hum of a 
mosquito. 

II. 
THE next morning Holroyd learnt they 
were within forty kilometres of Badama, and 
his interest in the banks intensified. He 
came up whenever an opportunity offered to 
examine his surroundings. He could see no 
signs of human occupation whatever, save for 
a weedy ruin of a house and the green 
stained facade of the long-deserted monastery 
at Moja, with a forest tree growing out of a 
vacant window space, and great creepers 
netted across its vacant portals. Several 


flights of strange yellow butterflies with semi 
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transparent wings crossed the river that 
morning, and many alighted on the monitor 
and were killed by the men. It was towards 
afternoon that they came upon the derelict 
cuberta. 

She did not at first appear to be derelict ; 
both her sails were set and hanging slack in 
the afternoon calm, and there was the figure 
of a man sitting on the fore planking beside 
the shipped sweeps. Another man appeared 
to be sleeping face downward on the sort of 
longitudinal bridge these big canoes have in 
the waist. But it was presently apparent 
from the sway of her rudder and the way she 
drifted into the course of the gunboat that 
something was out of order with her. 
Gerilleau surveyed her through a field-glass, 
and became interested in the queer darkness 
of the face of the sitting man, a red-faced 
man he seemed, without a nose—crouching 
he was rather than sitting ; and the longer the 
captain looked the less he liked to look at 
him, and the less able he was to take his 
glasses away. 

But he did so at last, and went a little way 
to callup Holroyd. Then he went back to 
hail the cuberta. He hailed her again, and 
so she drove past him. Santa Rosa stood 
out clearly as her name. 

As she came by and into the wake of the 
monitor she pitched a little, and suddenly 
the figure of the crouching man collapsed as 
though all its joints had given way. His hat 
fell off, his head was not nice to look at, and 
his body flopped lax and rolled out of sight 
behind the bulwarks. 

“Caramba !” cried Gerilleau, and resorted 
to Holroyd forthwith. 

Holroyd was half-way up the companion. 
“ Did you see dat ?” said the captain. 

“Dead!” said Holroyd. “Yes. You'd 
better send a boat aboard. There’s some- 
thing wrong.” 

“Did you—by any chance 

“ What was it like ?” 

“Tt was—ugh! I have no words.” And 
the captain suddenly turned his back on 
Holroyd and became an active and strident 
commander. 

The gunboat came about, steamed parallel 
to the erratic course of the canoe, and 
dropped the boat with Lieutenant da Cunha 
and three sailors to board her. Then the 
curiosity of the captain made him draw up 
almost alongside as the lieutenant got aboard 
the boat, so that the whole of the San/a 
Rosa, deck and hold, was visible to Holroyd. 

He saw now clearly that the sole crew of 
the vessel was these two dead men, and though 


see his face ?” 
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he could not see their faces, he saw by their 
outstretched hands, which were all of ragged 
flesh, that they had been subjected to some 


strange exceptional process of decay. For a 
moment his attention concentrated on those 
two enigmatical bundles of dirty clothes and 
laxly flung limbs, and then his eyes went 
forward to discover the open hold piled high 
with trunks and cases, and aft, to where the 
little cabin gaped inexplicably empty. Then 
he became aware that the planks of the 
middle decking were dotted with moving 
black specks. 

His attention was riveted by these specks. 
They were all walking in directions radiating 
from the fallen man in a manner—the image 
came unsought to his mind—like the crowd 
dispersing from a bull-fight 

He became aware of Gerilleau beside him. 
“Capo,” he said, “ have you your glasses ? Can 
you focus as closely as those planks there ?” 

Gerilleau made an effort, grunted, and 
handed him the glasses. 

There followed a moment of scrutiny. 
“Tt’s ants,” said 
the Englishman, 
and handed the 
focused field- 
glass back to 
Gerilleau. 

His impres- 
sion of them was 
of a crowd of 
large black ants, 
very like ordinary 
ants except for 
their size, and 
for the fact that 
some of the larger 
of them bore a 
sort of clothing 
of grey. But at 
the time his in- 
spection was too 
brief for particu- 
lars. The head 
of Lieutenant da 
Cunha appeared 
as he stood erect 
in the boat and 
looked over the 
side of the 
cuberta, and a 
brief colloquy 
ensued between 
them. 

“You must go 
aboard,” said 
Gerilleau. 
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The lieutenant objected that the boat was 
full of ants. 

“You have your boots,” said Gerilleau. 

The lieutenant changed the subject. “ How 
did these men die ?” he asked. 

Captain Gerilleau embarked upon specula- 
tions that Holroyd could not follow, and the 
two men disputed with a certain increasing 
vehemence. Holroyd took up the field glass 
and resumed his scrutiny, first of the ants 
and then of the dead man amidships. 

He has described these ants to me very 
particularly. 

He says they were as large as any ants he 
has ever seen, black, and moving with a 
steady deliberation very different from the 
mechanical fussiness of the common ant. 
About one in twenty was much larger than 
its fellows and with an exceptionally large 
head. These reminded him at once of the 
master workers who are said to rule over the 
leaf-cutter ants; like them they seemed to be 
directing and co-ordinating the general move 
ments. They tilted their bodies back in 
a manner alto- 
gether singular 
as if they made 
some use of the 
fore feet. And 
he had a curious 
fancy that he was 
too far off to 
verify that most 
of these ants of 
both kinds were 
wearing accoutre- 
ments, had things 
strapped about 
their bodies by 
bright white 
bands like white 
metal threads. . . 

He put down 
the glasses ab- 
ruptly, realizing 
that the question 
of discipline be- 
tween the cap- 
tain and his 
subordinate had 
become acute. 

“It is your 
duty,” said the 
captain, “to go 
aboard. It is my 
instructions.” 

The lieutenant 
seemed on the 
verge of refusing. 
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The head of one of the mulatto sailors 
appeared beside him. 

“T believe these men were killed by the 
ants,” said Holroyd abruptly in English. 

The captain burst into a rage. He made 
no answer to Holroyd. “I have commanded 
you to go aboard,” he screamed to his sub- 
ordinate in Portuguese. “If you do not go 
aboard forthwith it is mutiny—rank mutiny. 
Mutiny and cowardice! Where is_ the 
courage that should animate us? I will 
have you in irons, I will have you shot like a 
dog.” He began a torrent of abuse and 
curses, he danced to and fro. He shook his 
fists, he behaved as if beside himself with 
rage, and the lieutenant, white and still, stood 
looking at him. The crew appeared forward, 
with amazed faces. 

Suddenly in a pause of this outbreak the 
lieutenant came to some heroic decision, 
saluted, drew himself together and clambered 
upon the deck of the cuberta. 

*“ Ah!” said Gerilleau, and his mouth shut 
like a trap. 

Holroyd saw the ants retreating before 
da Cunha’s boots. The Portuguese walked 
slowly to the fallen man, stooped down, hesi- 
tated, clutched his coat and turned him over. 
A black swarm of ants rushed out of the 
clothes, and da Cunha stepped back very 
quickly and trod two or three times on the 
deck. 

Holroyd put up the glasses. He saw the 
scattered ants about the invader’s feet, and 
doing what he had never seen ants doing 
before. They had nothing of the blind 
movements of the common ant ; they were 
looking at him—as a rallying crowd of men 
might look at some gigantic monster that 
had dispersed it. 

“ How did he die?” the captain shouted. 

Holroyd understood the Portuguese to say 
the body was too much eaten to tell. 

““ What is there forward ?” asked Gerilleau. 

The lieutenant walked a few paces, and 
began his answer in Portuguese. He stopped 
abruptly and beat off something from his leg. 
He made some peculiar steps as if he was 
trying to stamp on something invisible and 
went quickly towards the side. Then he 
controlled himself, turned about, walked 
deliberately forward to the hold, clambered 
up to the fore decking from which the sweeps 
are worked, stooped for a time over the 
second man, groaned audibly, and made his 
way back and aft to the cabin, moving very 
rigidly. He turned and began a conversation 
with his captain, cold and respectful in tone 
on either side, contrasting vividly with the 
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wrath and insult of a few moments before. 
Holroyd gathered only fragments of its 
purport. He reverted to the field-glass, and 
was surprised to find the ants had vanished 
from all the exposed surfaces of the deck. He 
turned towards the shadows beneath the 
decking and it seemed to him they were full 
of watching eyes. 

The cuberta, it was agreed, was derelict, 
but too full of ants to put men aboard to 
sit and sleep: it must be towed. The 
lieutenant went forward to take in and 
adjust the cable and the men in the boat 
stood up to be ready to help him. Holroyd’s 
glasses searched the canoe. 

He became more and more impressed by 
the fact that a great, if minute and furtive, 
activity was going on. He perceived that a 
number of gigantic ants—they seemed nearly 
a couple of inches in length—carrying oddly- 
shaped burthens for which he could imagine 
no use—were moving in rushes from one 
point of obscurity to another. They did not 
move in columns across the exposed places, 
but in open, spaced out lines, oddly sugges- 
tive of the rushes of modern infantry 
advancing under fire. A number were taking 
cover under the dead man’s clothes, and a 
perfect swarm was gathering along the side 
over which da Cunha must presently go. 

He did not see them actually rush for the 
lieutenant as he returned, but he has no 
doubt they did make a concerted rush. 
Suddenly the lieutenant was shouting and 
cursing and beating at his legs. “ I’m stung !” 
he shouted, with a face of hate and accusa- 
tion towards Gerilleau. 

Then he vanished over the side, dropped 
into his boat, and plunged at once into the 
water. Holroyd heard the splash. 

The three men in the boat pulled him out 
and brought him aboard, and that night he 
died. 

ITI. 
Ho.royp and the captain came out of the 
cabin in which the swollen and contorted 
body of the lieutenant lay, and stood together 
at the stern of the monitor staring at the 
sinister vessel they trailed behind them. It 
was a close dark night that had only phantom 
flickerings of sheet lightning to illuminate it. 
The cuberta, a vague black triangle, rocked 
about in the steamer’s wake, her sails bobbing 
and flapping ; and the black smoke from the 
funnels, spark-lit ever and again, streamed 
over her swaying masts. 

Gerilleau’s mind was inclined to run on 
the unkind things the lieutenant had said in 
the heat of his last fever. 
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“He says I murdered ’im,” he protested. 
“Tt is simply absurd. Someone ’ad to go 
aboard. Are we to run away from these 
confounded ants whenever they show up?” 

Holroyd said nothing. He was thinking 
of a disciplined rush of little black shapes 
across bare sunlit planking. 

“Tt was his place to go,” harped Gerilleau. 
“He died in the execution of his duty. What 
has he to complain of? Murdered! . 
But the poor fellow was—what is it ?—de- 
mented. He was not in his right mind. 
The poison swelled him. U’m.” 

They came to a long silence. 

“We will sink that canoe—burn it.” 

“ And then ?” 

The inquiry irri- 
tated Gerilleau. His 
shoulders went up, his 
hands flew out at right 
angles from his body. 
“ What is one to do?” 
he said, his voice 
going up to an angry 
squeak. 

“ Anyhow,” he broke 
out  vindictively, 
“every ant in dat 
cuberta !—I will burn 
dem alive !” 

Holroyd was _ not 
moved to conversa- 
tion. A distant ulula- 
tion of howling 
monkeys filled the 
sultry night with fore- 
boding sounds, and as 
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the gunboat drew near the 
black, mysterious banks 
this was reinforced by a 
depressing clamour of 
frogs. 

“What is one to do?” 
the captain repeated after 
a vast interval, and sud- 
denly becoming active 
and savage and blasphe- 
mous, decided to burn 
the Santa Rosa without 
further delay. Everyone 
aboard was pleased by 
that idea, everyone helped 
with zest ; they pulled in 


the cable, cut it, and 
dropped the boat and 
fired her with tow and 


kerosene, and soon the 
cuberta was crackling and 
flaring merrily amidst the 
immensities of the tropical night. Holroyd 
watched the mounting yellow flare against 
the blackness, and the livid flashes of sheet 
lightning that came and went above the 
forest summits, throwing them into momen- 
tary silhouette, and his stoker stood behind 
him watching also. 

The stoker was stirred to the depths of his 
linguistics. “ Saiiba go pop, pop,” he said, 
“ Wahaw!” and laughed richly. 

But Holroyd was thinking that these little 
creatures on the decked canoe had also eyes 
and brains. 

The whole thing impressed him as in- 
credibly foolish and wrong, but—what was 
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one to do? ‘This question came back enor- 
mously reinforced on the morrow, when at 
last the gunboat reached Badama. 

This place, with its leaf-thatch-covered 
houses and sheds, its creeper-invaded sugar- 
mill, its little jetty of timber and canes, was 
very still in the morning heat, and showed 
never a sign of living men. Whatever ants there 
were at that distance were too small to see. 

“ All the people ’ave gone,” said Gerilleau, 
“but we will do one thing anyhow. We will 
‘oot and vissel.” 

So Holroyd hooted and whistled. 

Then the captain fell into a doubting fit of 
the worst kind. “ Dere is one thing we can 
do,” he said presently. 

“What's that?” said Holroyd. 

“Oot and vissel again.” 

So they did. 

The captain walked his deck and gesticu- 
lated to himself. He seemed to have many 
things on his mind. Fragments of speeches 
came from his lips. He appeared to be 
addressing some imaginary public tribunal 
either in Spanish or Portuguese. Holroyd’s 
improving ear detected something about 
ammunition. He came out of these pre- 
occupations suddenly into English. “ My 
dear ’Olroyd!” he cried, and broke off with 
“ But what caz one do?” 

They took the boat and the field-glasses, 
and went close in to examine the place. ‘They 
made out a number: of big ants, whose still 
postures had a certain effect of watching 
them, dotted about the edge of the rude 
embarkation jetty. Gerilleau tried ineffectual 
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“THEY TOOK THE BOAT AND THE FIELD-GLASSES, AND WENT CLOSE IN TO EXAMINE THE PLACE.” 
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pistol shots at these. Holroyd thinks he 
distinguished curious earthworks running 
between the nearer houses, that may have 
been the work of the insect conquerors of 
those human habitations. The explorers 
pulled past the jetty, and became aware of a 
human skeleton wearing a loin cloth, and 
very bright and clean and shining, lying 
beyond. They came to a pause regarding 
ie. 2 

“T ’ave all dose lives to consider,” said 
Gerilleau suddenly. 

Holroyd turned and stared at the captain, 
realizing slowly that he referred to the un- 
appetizing mixture of races that constituted 
his crew. 

“ To send a landing party—it is impossible 
—impossible. They will be poisoned, they 
will swell, they will swell up and abuse me 
and die. It is totally impossible... . If 
we land, I must land alone, alone, in thick 
boots and with my life in myhand. Perhaps 
I should live. Or again—-I might not land. 
I do not know. I do not know.” 

Holroyd thought he did, but he said nothing. 

“ De whole thing,” said Gerilleau suddenly, 
“’as been got up to make me ridiculous. 
De whole thing !” 

They paddled about and regarded the clean 
white skeleton from various points of view, 
and then they returned to the gunboat. Then 
Gerilleau’s indecisions became terrible. Steam 
was got up and in the afternoon the monitor 
went on up the river with an air of going to 
ask somebody something, and by sunset came 
back again and anchored. A thunderstorm 
gathered and 
broke furiously, 
and then the 
night became 
beautifully cool 
and quiet and 
everyone slept on 
deck. Except 
Gerilleau, who 
tossed about and 
muttered. In the 
dawn he roused 
Holroyd. 

“Lord!” said 
Holroyd, “ what 
now ?” 

‘“*T have de- 
cided,” said the 
captain. 

‘““What —to 
land ?” said Hol- 
royd, sitting up 
brightly. 
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“No!” said the captain, and was for a 
time very reserved. “I have decided,” he 
repeated, and Holroyd manifested symptoms 
of impatience. 

“ Well,—yes,” said the captain, “Z shad/ 
fire de big gun!” 

And he did! Heaven knows what the 
ants thought of it, but he did. He fired it 
twice with great sternness and ceremony. 
All the crew had wadding in their ears, and 
there was an effect of going into action about 
the whole affair, and first they hit and 
wrecked the old sugar-mill and then they 
smashed the abandoned store behind the 
jetty. And then Gerilleau experienced the 
inevitable reaction. 

“It is no good,” he said to Holroyd ; “no 
good at all. No sort of bally good. We 
must go back—for instructions. Dere will 
be de deuce of a row about dis ammunition— 
oh! de deuce of a row! You don’t know, 
‘Olroyd. . . .” 

He stood regarding the world in infinite 
perplexity for a space. 

“But what else was there to do?” he 
cried. 

In the afternoon the monitor started down 
stream again, and in the evening a landing 
party took the body of the lieutenant and 
buried it on the bank upon which the new 
ants have so far not appeared. 

IV. 
I HEARD this story in a fragmentary state 
from Holroyd not three weeks ago. 

These new ants have got into his brain, 
and he has come back to England with the 
idea, as he says, of “exciting people” about 
them “before it is too late.” He says they 
threaten British Guiana, which cannot be 
much over a trifle of a thousand miles from 
their present sphere of activity, and that the 
Colonial Office ought to get to work upon 
them at once. He declaims with great 
passion: “These are intelligent ants. Just 
think what that means!” 

There can be no doubt they are a serious 
pest, and that the Brazilian Government is 
well advised in offering a prize of five 
hundred pounds for some effectual method 
of extirpation. It is certain too that, since 
they first appeared in the hills beyond Badama 
about three years ago, they have achieved 
extraordinary conquests. The whole of the 
south bank of the Batemo river, for nearly 
sixty miles, they have in their effectual occu- 
pation, they have driven men out completely, 
occupied plantations and settlements, and 
boarded and captured at least one ship. It 
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is even said they have in some inexplicable 
way bridged the very considerable Capuarana 
arm and pushed many miles towards the 
Amazon itself. There can be little doubt 
that they are far more reasonable and with a 
far better social organization than any pre- 
viously known ant species ; instead of being 
in dispersed societies they are organized 
into what is in effect a single nation; but 
their peculiar and immediate formidableness 
lies not so much in this as in the intelligent 
use they make of poison against their larger 
enemies. It would seem this poison of 
theirs is closely akin to snake poison, 
and it is highly probable they actually manu- 
facture it, and that the larger individuals 
among them carry the needle-like crystals 
of it in their attacks upon men. 

Of course it is extremely difficult to get 
any detailed information about these new 
competitors for the sovereignty of the globe. 
No eye-witnesses of their activity, except for 
such glimpses as Holroyd’s, have survived 
the encounter. The most extraordinary 
legends of their prowess and capacity are 
in circulation in the region of the Upper 
Amazon, and grow daily as the steady advance 
of the invader stimulates men’s imaginations 
through their fears. These strange little 
creatures are credited not only with the 
use of implements and a knowledge of fire and 
metals and with organized feats of engineer- 
ing that stagger our northern minds—unused 
as we are to such feats as that of the Saiibas 
of Rio de Janeiro, who in 1841 drove a 
tunnel under the Parahyba where it is as 
wide as the Thames at London Bridge—but 
with an organized and detailed method of 
record and communication analogous to our 
books. They are increasing rapidly in 
numbers, and Holroyd at least is firmly 
convinced that they will finally dispossess 
man over the whole of tropical South 
America. 

This is a startling outlook, but what is 
going to check them? And why should 
they stop at tropical South America ? 

I confess I felt disposed to echo the 
inquiry of Captain Gerilleau and ask: “What 
can one do?” 

Suppose they go on spreading! Suppose 
they come down the river to the sea and 
send off an expedition in the hold of some 
eastward-travelling ship! What could one do? 

There are moments when I am almost dis- 
posed to agree with Holroyd and believe that 
he has seen the beginning of one of the most 
stupendous dangers that have ever threatened 
our race, 
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INKERTON’S ” may fairly 
be described as the greatest 
detective agency in the world. 
From its head-quarters in 
New York its feelers extend 
not only over America, but 
throughout the remotest parts of Europe and 
Asia. Its expert detectives number many 
hundreds, and remarkable indeed has been 
their share in tracking culprits to their doom 
and in unravelling the mysteries of crime. 
It is the aim of the 
present article to give 
some account of the 
rise and history of 
this great agency, 
and of some of the 





celebrated cases in 
which it has em- 
ployed its skill to 


pursue the guilty and 
to assist the hand of 
justice. 

The agency was 
founded by Allan 
Pinkerton in the year 
1859. It will be inte- 
resting to believers in 
heredity, and especially 
to those of our own 
country, to note that 
Allan Pinkerton’s 
father was a sergeant 
of police at Glasgow, 
where the future father 
of detectives was born, 
in 1819. It cannot 
be said, however, that 
young Allan received 
from his father any 
training in his future 
profession, for, while he was still a young 
lad, the “physical force” men of the revo 
lutionary Chartists of those days killed 
Sergeant Pinkerton, and left the care of his 
family on the shoulders of Allan and his 
brother Robert. The young Allan learned 
the trade of a cooper—which some wag 
has pointed out is the next thing to that of 
a copper—and worked hard at it for some 
strenuous years. Finally, in 1842, when he 
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had reached the age of twenty-three, and cir- 
cumstances had relieved him of the care of 
his father’s family, he took two important and 
decisive steps. He married on one day, and 
on the next he started with his wife for 
Canada. His idea was that he was going 
to find a better place to work at his trade 
of coopering. As a matter of fact, he was 
going to meet a very different destiny. By 
way of foretaste to a stormy and adventure- 
some life, the ship on which the Pinkertons 
sailed was wrecked on 
Sable Island. But 
the young Scots- 
man and his wife 
escaped, and made 
their way by schooner 
around the great lakes 
to Detroit, and thence 
in a mover’s wagon 
to the swampy little 
prairie village of Chi- 
cago. Necessity helped 
him to find immediate 
employment at the 
work of making barrels 
in a Chicago brewery, 
at a wage of fifty cents 
a day. 

Presently he found 
that there was a little 
settlement of Scots at 
the village of Dundee, 
Kane County, Illinois. 
It was a most natural 
thing that he should 
move to that friendly 
neighbourhood with his 
wife and start acooper’s 
shop of his own. And 
now mark how Mother 
Nature, having made of this man a detective, 
fairly drove him to taking up what she in- 
tended should be his life-work. 

Cooper Pinkerton, looking about for a 
promising place to cut hoop-poles for his 
shop, chanced upon Fox Island, lying in the 
river of the same name and not far from 
Dundee. The island was a sort of unclaimed 
no-man’s-land. It was covered with a dense 
growth of the proper kind of timber, and 
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there was no reason why he should not help 
himself. But it chanced also that these were 
the days of wild-cat currency. The whole 
country was overrun with gangs of counter- 
feiters, who fiooded the cities with bogus 
bank-notes. It chanced, again—if one will 
have it that way—that a gang of local 
counterfeiters had picked out Fox Island as 
a lonely and inaccessible place where they 
could set up their printing press and do their 
work in complete safety. They had already 
taken possession before the first trip after 
hoop-poles was made. 

So it happened that one day Allan Pink- 
erton rowed out to Fox Island a cooper and 
came back a detective. He found himself 
that summer afternoon. From that time on 
there was never a doubt as to the work he 
was to do in the world. He stayed on the 
island just long enough to satisfy himself that 
he had stumbled on a nest of counterfeiters. 
Then he quietly slipped back to the main- 
land—all the detective instinct in him aroused 
—and notified the sheriff of Kane County of 
what he had discovered. He did more than 
that. He became a member of the sheriffs 
posse, and personally assisted in the some- 
what dangerous arrest of the members of the 
desperate gang. In this work he showed so 
much bravery and so much natural skill 
that the grateful sheriff promptly offered him 
a commission as one of his deputies. And 
so Allan Pinkerton was first enrolled as the 
sworn foe of the enemies of society. 

The young deputy-sheriff was soon 
making a reputation as a detective. He 
had run down and captured several horse- 
thieves and had been chiefly instrumental 
in the destruction of several gangs of 
country outlaws and the punishment of their 
members. Presently the sheriff of Cook 
County, in which Chicago is located, heard 
of the prowess of the young Scot, and offered 
him a place as a deputy on his staff. Here 
was a larger field, which Pinkerton at once 
accepted. A little later he was made a 
special agent at the Post Office department ; 
then, when the police force of Chicago was 
put on an organized basis, he was given 
4 position as its first and only detective. 

In those days the scattered railroads 
which ran through much wild and _thinly- 
settled country were often the operating 
ground of the “hold-up” men. It was to 
the task of preventing crimes of this kind 
that Allan Pinkerton and his men of the 
railroad secret service set themselves. As 
a result of the capture of the men who 
robbed the Adams Express Company, at 
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Montgomery, Alabama, in 1859, Allan 
Pinkerton was asked the next year to 


form a secret service on the lines of the 
Pennsylvania and several other eastern rail- 
roads. 

In 1860 Pinkerton’s operatives in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia learned of the 
existence of a plot to assassinate the Presi- 
dent in the city of Baltimore when he 
reached there on his way to Washington to 
take the oath of office. Allan Pinkerton 
promptly reported the facts to friends of 
Lincoln in Chicago, and it was arranged 
that, without any public announcement, the 
plans should be changed and the new 
President practically smuggled into the 
capital by another route. All the arrange- 
ments were put into the hands of Pinkerton, 
and he successfully carried the responsibility. 
Without difficulty of any kind the President 
was safely brought to Washington and the 
plans of the conspirators entirely foiled. A 
little later President Lincoln, whose personal 
relations with the detective had given him 
great confidence in the latter’s powers, called 
Pinkerton to Washington and put him at 
the head of the National Bureau of Secret 
Service, under the name of Major E. J. 
Allan. 

Then began the most adventuresome and 
thrilling period of Allan Pinkerton’s life. He 
was at the head of the detective agency which 
covered practically the whole country ; his 
staff of operatives was made up of men and 
women who for skill, shrewdness, daring, and 
readiness of wit have hardly ever been 
equalled—never surpassed ; for five years 
many of them had daily shaken dice with 
death, penetrating to all parts of the hostile 
South, under circumstances in which a single 
careless word, a single moment of forgetful- 
ness, meant the fate of a spy. For these 
men and women and for their chief no 
possible development of criminal craft or 
criminal violence could present new terrors. 

Here is a case which shows the uncanny 
way in which the old-time detective went 
about his work. In pursuance of his regular 
duty, Allan Pinkerton was travelling in the 
South, and happened to reach a certain city 
on the very day when the robbery of a 
bank and the murder of the cashier had 
thrown the community into wild. excite- 
ment. Without revealing his identity he 
started to study the case, and shortly decided 
in his own mind that a somewhat prominent 
citizen, a friend of the cashier, who was 
not at all under suspicion, was in reality 
the guilty man. This much settled, he 
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succeeded in getting one of his operatives 
introduced into the house of the suspect 
in the guise of a servant. For the purpose 
of working on the already overwrought 
nervous system of the suspect the opera- 
tive was instructed to sprinkle on the 
towels, handkerchiefs, and other linen used 
by the man a certain perfume which had 
been a favourite with the murdered cashier. 
Through the wall of the bedroom occupied 
by the guilty man 
ran a speaking- 
tube, the mouth- 
piece projecting 
close to the head 
of his bed, and 
through this tube 
the operative woke 
him up in the dead 
of the night by 
agonized groans 
and cries for mercy. 
These methods 
proved even more 
effective than had 
been anticipated. 
After enduring the 
strain for only a 


single night the 
suspect fled for 
parts unknown, 


leaving behind him 
virtual acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt. 
It was such early 
successes as this 
which firmly estab- 
lished the Pinker- 
ton reputation and 
laid the founda- 
tions for the great business which to-day 
keeps an army of one thousand two hundred 
men and women permanently busy in the 
United States alone. 

To tell in some detail the story of the 
Renos, and how they were finally run to 
earth and the gang broken up, may serve as 
a type of the Pinkerton method of dealing 
with the wild, night-riding desperadoes to 
whom murder was a pastime. ‘Then to turn 
to the astounding record of the Bidwell 
brothers, who successfully swindled the Bank 
of England out of a million sterling, only to 
be captured and sent to prison through the 
exertions of the Pinkertons, will show the 
marvellous way in which the almost diabolic 
craft of another class of criminals was more 
than matched by the skill of the detectives. 

As lately as five years ago there was still 
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living near the quiet country town of Seymour, 
Indiana, an elderly woman, wife of a respect- 
able farmer, whose maiden name was Laura 
Reno. For thirty years she lived a common- 
place life on a remote farm, with nothing to 
distinguish her from the other women who 
drove into town on a Saturday to market 
their butter and eggs. But in the late sixties 
Laura Reno was at once the toast and the 
terror of the middle west. Her beauty was 
famous ; her skill 
and daring as a 
horsewoman were 
topics of general 
conversation; 
while her devotion 
to the four dashing 
outlaws who called 
her sister was 
widely known. 
The Reno family 
—their father was 
a Swiss and their 
mother a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch 
woman — num- 
bered six children. 


The boys were 
John, Frank, 
“Sim,” and Wil- 


liam, who are to 
be named in the 
same breath as the 
leaders of the 
Reno gang of out- 
laws, and “ Clint,” 
scornfully known 
by the rest of the 
family as “ Honest” 
Reno. They were 
all tall, strongly built, and handsome young 
fellows, whose reckless daring knew no limit, 
and who, before the relentless Pinkerton 
effected their capture, and the “Secret 
Vigilance Committee of Southern Indiana ” 
put a period to their careers, terrorized the 
people of three whole States and laughed for 
years at the impotent efforts of the police 
authorities. 

The Renos gathered about them on their 
farms near Seymour a crowd of skilled 
and desperate counterfeiters and _ safe- 
burglars, and from these centres they con- 
ducted their raids. The crimes which 
brought them into national notoriety were 
a whole series of train and express rob- 
beries, some of which netted them many 
thousands of pounds. Fear of the Renos’ 
revenge kept their honest neighbours from 
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giving theslightest testimony against them, and 
so great was their influence that they forced 
the election of corrupt officials, under whose 
administration it was impossfble to secure the 
conviction of a member of the gang. 
Presently the Renos, yearning for more 
worlds to conquer, began to make raids into 
Illinois and Missouri, riding across country 
on horseback and leaving trails of burst safes 
and murdered men behind them. They 
cracked the safe in the office of the county 
treasurer at Gallatin, Daviess County, Mis- 
souri, and — fateful thing for the Renos 
—the detection and punishment of the 
marauders was put into the hands of Allan 
Pinkerton. He knew almost without inves- 
tigation that the job was the work of the 
Renos. He knew also that the home and 
head-quarters of the gang was in and about 
Seymour, Indiana. But how was a member 
of that band to be taken from the midst 
of his armed and desperate fellows? How 
was proof to be secured from people who 
hardly dared to whisper the name of Reno? 
Presently a stranger drifted into Seymour 
and opened a saloon ; another man came to 
the little town and got a job as switchman 
and freight-handler around the railroad 
station; a third came to the village hotel 
and posed as a travelling gambler and card- 
player. One evening, not long after, John 
Reno, who had led the gang at Gallatin, was 
invited by the gambler, with whom he had 
got on somewhat friendly terms, to stroll 
down to the railroad station and watch the 
incoming of the west-bound train. He went, 
all unsuspecting, and as he leaned. against 
the little freight-house and watched the 
passengers disembark he was suddenly . sur- 
rounded and seized by six stalwart men from 
Missouri, headed by the sheriff of Daviess 
County and by Allan Pinkerton, in whose 
mind had originated this plan for his capture. 
Without a moment’s delay requisition papers, 
which had been secured beforehand, were 
read to the fettered bandit ; he was loaded 
on the puffing train and carried away through 
Illinois into Missouri before one of his 
dreaded brothers had even caught the first 
alarm. There he was tried and sentenced to 
twenty-five years’ hard labour in the State 
Penitentiary. Thus early did Pinkerton 
make the first break in the ranks of the 
dreaded outlaws. But three of “the bad 
Reno boys” were left, to say nothing of the 
dashing Laura, who was as sure a shot and 
as fierce-hearted an outlaw as the worst of 
them. And the Reno raids went on with 


even more boldness. 
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On one occasion, early in 1868, the Renos 
and their followers, eight or ten strong, rode 
on horseback almost across Indiana and 
Illinois, stopping from time to time to rob a 
bank, hold up a train, or terrcrize a whole 
community. Into one small town near the 
Indiana State line they rode in broad day- 
light, while the court was in session in the 
court-house and the main street of the village 
crowded with people. Three or four of the 
gang surrounded the court-house ; the rest 
approached the town bank, threw themselves 
from their horses, went in, and, at the point 
of their revolvers, ordered that the funds of 
the bank be dumped into the open mouth of a 
grain sack which one of them held up for that 
purpose. This money having been secured, 
they leisurely rode away, picking up as they 
went their comrades who had been left to 
watch the court-house. Before they reached 
the limits of the town the citizens had caught 
the alarm, and some of the more daring had 
begun to follow, firing at the bandits with 
shot-guns and revolvers. Not an instant did 
the Renos hesitate. They turned their horses, 
and, with a revolver in each hand, they 
charged back through the main street, yelling 
as they came and firing at every living thing 
in sight. As they approached the railroad 
station a passenger train pulled in. Instantly 
it was surrounded by members of the gang, 
some of whom entered the passenger and 
mail cars, while others boarded the engine 
and forced the engineer to pull the train 
down the track for half a mile. There at 
their leisure they looted the whole train, after 
which they uncoupled the engine, ran it for- 
ward. for some distance, and then disabled 
the machinery so that the train was per- 
manently stalled. Then they calmly mounted 
their horses and rode away. 

Some months later a train was boarded 
at Marshfield, Indiana, and the express car 
robbed of nearly twenty thousand pounds in 
cash. The messenger, who resisted, was 
thrown off the moving train and fell down 


a steep embankment. It was plain that 
this was the work of the Renos. Mean- 
while the Pinkerton operatives, who 


were still posing as business men at Sey- 
mour, secured positive proof that the Rene 
gang was responsible not only for the 
Marshfield robbery, but for another on 
the same road, in which Moore, Gerroll, 
and Sparks, prominent members of the gang, 
were involved. Through the exertions of 
the Pinkertons these three men were finally 
arrested at Seymour and put on a train to be 
taken to jail at Brownstown, Indiana. But 
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they never reached their destination. The 
train was boarded at a wayside station by a 
band of masked men, and the three prisoners 
were taken from their captors and hanged to 


the same tree in an adjacent farmyard. This 
was the first appearance of the Secret 
Vigilance Committee of Indiana. This 


blow broke the power of the Renos, who 
now realized that their neighbours, goaded 


beyond the power of endurance by 
their repeated outbreaks of  outlawry, 
had determined to meet violence with 


The Renos fled and scattered to 
find safety. But Pinkerton and his men 
never relaxed their search. William and 
“Sim” Reno were caught in Indianapolis 
and locked up at New Albany, Indiana. 
Frank Reno was found in Canada and brought 
back to the same jail after a hard fight in the 
courts. 

Then again the grim avengers of the 
Vigilance Committee took speedy and terrible 
action. They stormed the jail at New 
Albany, after a pitched battle with the sheriff 
and his deputies,’ and hanged the four 
members of the Reno gang to the high 
rafters in the corridor. This case was but 
one of many of the kind which the Pinker- 
tons handled successfully. 


violence. 


While the Pinkertons were pitting their 
courage and shrewdness against the Renos 
and their desperate fellows on the one hand, 
they were also called upon to meet the ir- 
finitely more cunning and intelligent work of 
several bands of bank forgers and other 
swindlers on a large scale, of whom the 
Bidwell brothers—George and Austin—will 
always stand as the most audacious and 
successful. 

Austin Bidwell, the elder of the two and 
the man chiefly responsible for the plot which 
resulted in securing one million sterling from 
the Bank of England, was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Before he was twenty he was a pros- 
perous broker, who made money and spent it 
as easily as if it were to be picked up on the 
street pavement. Presently he ran foul of an 
unlucky speculation ; at about the same time 
some official. thieves—it was the time of 
Tweed, in New York—approached him with 
an offer to negotiate for them a large quantity 
of stolen bonds. Bidwell needed money 
badly and he readily consented. Being a 
man of good education and appearance and 
well skilled in the ways of finance, he took the 
bonds to Europe and there disposed of them 
without difficulty. His share of the booty 
was two thousand pounds. On his return 
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the same band of criminals—of whom the 
head of the New York Detective Department 
was the chief—was ready with proposals of 
new swindling games, in which Bidwell was 
quite ready to embark. The first was an 
attempt to forge a will, which finally failed. 
But while the conspirators were waiting for 
the outcome of this plot, they kept themselves 
in ready money by forging and successfully 
passing at the banking house of Jay Cook 
and Co. a cheque for four thousand pounds, 
payable to bearer. Encouraged by their easy 
success in this direction, they then proceeded 
to make elaborate preparations for swindling 
the same banking firm out of no less 
than fifty thousand pounds in hard cash. 
The plans for this great coup were perfectly 
made, and would have succeeded without 
question had it not been for the carelessness 
of the plotters in leaving behind them in a 
restaurant a fragmentary memorandum of the 
proposed disposition of their booty. This 
fell into the hands of a city detective, who 
did not rest until he had warned Jay Cook 
and Co., the warning coming on the very 
day on which the bonds were to have been 
delivered. 

But the failure of this plan taught no 
lesson to the Bidwells. They simply shook 
off the dust of New York and sailed for 
Europe, there to practise their wiles on the 
opulent and unsuspecting bankers of the 
Continent. With them went as a friend and 
fellow-conspirator a man of extraordinary 
ability and education, who will figure in the 
rest of this narrative simply as “ Mac.” 

Within a few weeks the three men had 
obtained more than twelve thousand pounds 
by making drafts on forged letters of credit, 
which were cashed by bankers in various 
German and French cities. Then they fore- 
gathered in London, and there, as_ they 
walked about the streets with all this ill- 
gotten wealth in their pockets, the daring 
idea came into the mind of Austin Bidwell 
of making a crafty assault on the Bank of 
England—the supposedly impregnable “ Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 

But with four thousand pounds in cash as 
his working capital, Austin Bidwell set about 
solving the problem before him in a way that 
was as simple as it was effective. He watched 
the depositors at the bank until he had 
settled on Green and Son, a firm of rich and 
long-established tailors, as the most suitable 
for his purpose. Wearing a large, light: 
coloured slouch hat and otherwise made up 
as an American silver king, he drove up to 
the shop of Green and Son, and in half an 
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hour ordered clothes to be made to the value 
of full two hundred pounds, giving at the 
same time the name of F. A. Warren and 
his address as the Golden Cross Hotel. The 
tradesmen were properly impressed. Two 
weeks later Mr. Warren duplicated the order, 
saying at the same time that he was leaving 
the next week for a fortnight’s shooting with 
Lord Clancarty in Ireland, and would send 
a portmanteau for the clothes, calling for thé 
trunk on his way from the hotel to the rail- 
way station. 

By this time the thrifty tailor was almost 
overcome by the magnificence of his rich 
American patron. Mr. F. A. Warren drove 
up at the appointed hour, and the head of the 
firm came out to the carriage to meet him. 

“By the way, Mr. Green,” said Mr. 
Warren, after the trunk had been loaded on 
and the new clothes paid for with a bank-note 
for five hundred pounds, “I have more 
money in my pocket than I care to carry 
loose. May I leave it with you ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” answered the flattered 
Green. “ How much is it?” 

“ About four thousand pounds—certainly 
not more than five thousand.” 

“Oh, that is more than I should care to 
take charge of,” stammered the tailor. “ Let 
me introduce you to my bank.” 

So easily was the thing done—the first 
step taken in the greatest swindling operation 
ever successfully undertaken. 

Leaving part of the money in the Bank of 
England, still on deposit, the two young 
Americans wrote a letter from Frankfort to 
the manager of the Bank of England en- 
closing drafts for thirteen thousand pounds, 
which were to be deposited to the credit of 
Mr. F. A. Warren, the name under which 
Austin Bidwell had opened his account. 
This letter was signed with the name of a 
well-known Frankfort banker, who referred 
to Warren as his “ distinguished client,” and 
stated that the money had been sent him for 
deposit by Warren from St. Petersburg. 

Then Austin Bidwell went to Paris and 
wrote to the manager of the Bank of 
England, asking his advice as to the pur- 
chase of bonds, at the same time calling 
attention to the fact that he was a depositor 
at the bank. On receipt of the letter of 
advice he made a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds on his account in the bank, sent it 
to the manager, and asked that bonds to that 
amount might be purchased and forwarded 
to his address. As soon as received 
the bonds were sold and the proceeds re- 
deposited, new bonds being immediately pur- 
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chased through the agency of the manager. 
This process was kept up until the manager 
of the Bank of England was naturally con- 
vinced that Mr. F. A. Warren was an 
immensely wealthy man, whose patronage 
was well worth having. Thereupon the 
pseudo Warren called personally on the 
manager in London and succeeded in 
deepening the impression that he was an 
American millionaire. 

The next step in the plot was to buy a 
whole series of genuine acceptances—a sort 
of promissory notes, due three or six months 
in advance—and wait until the bank had 
become thoroughly 
accustomed to Mr. 
Warren’s dealing in 
this sort of paper. 
This step was suc- 
cessfully taken. 

There remained 
only the negotiation 
of the carefully-forged 
acceptances. In order 
to make detection as 
difficult as possible, it 
was arranged that 
Austin Bidwell, who 
had figured as F. A. 
Warren, should leave 
England before the 
first batch of forged 
paper was presented, 
and that the subse- 
quent operations 
should be carried on 
by a man named 
Noyes, who was now 
for the first time 
brought into the con- 
spiracy, and who was 
introducedat the bank 
by Warren as his con- 
fidential clerk. 

So Austin Bidwell left London two days 
before the fraudulent operations began, was 
married in Paris to a young English girl 
who had no suspicion of his criminal career, 
and started with his bride for Mexico, first 
securing, however, from his fellow-con- 
spirators a trifle of thirty thousand pounds 
in cash out of the first proceeds of their 
forgeries. 

They stopped at the Island of Cuba, and 
there, with youth, plenty of money, and 
good appearance in their favour, they soon 
found friends. A whole month was spent in 
a succession of house-parties and hunting 
and exploring expeditions. Finally, one day 
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Austin Bidwell picked up a copy of the 
New York Herald. It contained these 
head-lines :— 

AMAZING FRAUD UPON THE BANK OF 

ENGLAND. 
MILLIONS ARE LOST. 
GREAT EXCITEMENT IN LONDON. 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD OFFERED 
FOR THE ARREST OF THE AMERICAN 
PERPETRATOR, F. A. WARREN, 

So the secret was out! The conspiracy 
was discovered. But Austin Bidwell still had 
no cause for fear. No person in all Europe 
knew his whereabouts. His real name had 
never been mentioned 
in connection with 
the whole conspiracy. 

Two weeks more 
went by in pleasure. 
One evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin Bidwell 
were entertaining a 
large company at 
dinner at the house 
they had taken near 
Havana. They were 
paying some of their 
social debts. —Twenty 
distinguished guests 
were seated about 
the table. 

Suddenly the door 
of the dining-room 
swung open. A file 
of soldiers marched 
in. At their head was 
a man in citizen’s 
clothes. He laid his 
hand on the shoulder 
of the gay host of the 
evening. 

“ Austin Bidwell,” 
he said, “I arrest you 
on a warrant issued 
by the Captain-General of Cuba. I am John 
Curtin, of the Pinkerton force.” 

The second day after Austin Bidwell left 
England to be married in Paris, his fellow- 
conspirators began to discount their forged 
acceptances at the Bank of England. The 
process proved to be astonishingly easy. 
Accustomed to the handling of vast sums of 
money, the tellers of the bank unhesitatingly 
passed and paid money on forged paper, 
which in the course of a few months netted 
the forgers a sum amounting to nearly a 
million sterling in hard cash. But now 
again the tiny bit of carelessness which had 
before foiled the plans of the plotters played 
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its part. The date was left off one of the 
forged notes. This omission was noticed and 
the paper sent to its ostensible maker to have 
the error corrected. At once the forgery was 
discovered. The bank became the scene of 
terrific excitement. The whole vast conspiracy 
was laid bare. Noyes, the confidential clerk, 
came back next day to present a cheque for 
payment. Hewas arrested. George Bidwell 
and “ Mac,” waiting outside, fled for safety. 
Noyes “stood pat ” and declared that he was 
a dupe. The police had no clue. The 
Pinkertons were called in. 

Robert Pinkerton and half-a-dozen of his 
shrewdest men came to London ; William A. 
Pinkerton, John Curtin, and others operated 
in New York. The long, almost impossible, 
search began. 

Through all the vast labyrinth of London 
the Pinkerton men patiently searched fashion- 
able hotels and boarding-houses, picking up 
the scattered threads of the web. They 
learned that Noyes had been seen in the 
street with a fashionably-dressed American 
who answered the description of “ Mac.” In- 
a boarding-house they discovered apartments 
recently occupied by an American who 
answered to “ Mac’s” striking and handsome 
appearance. On a torn fragment of blotter 
in a waste basket they discovered the faint 
and reversed impression of the words :— 

Ten thousand pounds— 
F. A. WARREN. 

The words on this blotter fitted exactly 
the bottom of one of Warren’s cheques. 
“Mac” was thus definitely connected with 
the case. His description was sent abroad 
over all England and the Continent. Pre- 
sently Robert Pinkerton learned that “ Mac” 
had gone to France and thence to Brussels, 
from which place he sailed to New York. 
When the steamer landed, Pinkerton men 
were waiting with warrants for his arrest. 

In a_ similar roundabout and __half- 

‘:aculous way George Bidwell was identi- 
“ed with the crime, his whereabouts traced, 
and he was picked up in Ireland. 

Meanwhile William A. Pinkerton and 
John Curtin were operating in New York. 
They were convinced from the first that 
F. A. Warren, principal in the conspiracy, 
being an American, must have been a resi- 
dent of either Chicago or New York, else how 
account for his familiarity with the ways of 
high finance? New York—Wall Street— 
seemed the most likely training-school. Day 
after day Curtin made the rounds of brokers’ 
Offices, getting a list of young men who might 
possibly have been involved in such a crime. 
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He got twenty names—narrowed it down to 
four, of which the name of Austin Bidwell 
was the first. Bidwell, he found, had made 
an earlier trip to Europe and had come back 
with plenty of money. He satisfied himself 
that here was his man. 

In Curtin’s hearing a former acquaintance 
of Austin Bidwell dropped the casual remark 
that Bidwell always declared that when he 
got a good bank account he should settle 
down in the tropics. Forthwith Curtin 
hurried to the east coast of Florida. From 
there he wrote letters to the American 
Consuls all over the West Indies asking for 
the names of all rich young Americans who 
had recently visited the cities to which they 
were assigned. From Havana came back 
the name of Austin Bidwell. The rest was 
easy. 

Each of the men involved in the Bank of 
England forgeries was sentenced to prison 
for life. 

A large proportion of the professional 
burglars of the present time were originally, 
as William A. Pinkerton points out, mechanics 
of one kind or another. They were railroad 
men, ironworkers, or followed some other 
trade. A strike or labour controversy threw 
them out of work for a time. Finally they 
decided to leave the town where they had 
been employed, to seek an engagement else- 
where. Perhaps the lack of funds forced 
them to steal rides on freight trains, or even 
to tramp about the country. In this way 
they weré thrown into close touch with men 
who were already professional criminals. ‘They 
were contaminated by these chance acquaint- 
ances, and gradually drifted into crime. Their 
technical skill made them desirable recruits 
to a criminal band, and, as a result of it, the 
raids of the band which they may have joined 
were often, perhaps, successful. 

Burglars confine themselves chiefly to the 
blowing up of safes, and they commonly use 
nitro-glycerine as an explosive. Students of 
criminology declare that the recent great 
increase in the number of safe-blowing bur- 
glars is largely due to the fact that the work 
of digging the Chicago drainage canal, and 
other similar engineering feats, made so many 
irresponsible and reckless men thoroughly 
familiar with and expert in the handling of 
dynamite, nitro- glycerine, and other high 
explosives which are used in blasting. 

From the archives of the Pinkertons are 
taken the following two incidents, which 
illustrate the recklessness with which the 
burglar handles dangerous quantities of what 
he calls “the soup.” 
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A burglar had planned to blow up a safe in 
a small village outside of Chicago. Late at 
night something happened to change his 
plans. He walked into a saloon where he 
was well known, and asked the bar-tender to 
take charge of a bottle containing a white 
liquid, which he declared was medicine. The 
bottle was put into 
the back of the cash 
drawer. A day or two 
later the proprietor of 
the place noticed the 
bottle, and, on being 
told who had left it, 
suspected what it con- 
tained. He called the 
porter and gave him the 
bottle, with instructions 
to carry it down and 
throw it into the lake. 
It was a cold morn- 
ing, and the porter had 
no liking for the walk 
of half a mile to the 
lake shore. Reaching 
a point a few blocks 
away from the saloon, 
he carelessly threw the 
bottle against the wall 
of a building which 
was in process of con- 
struction. It ex- 
ploded, with a report 
which was heard for 
blocks around, and 
blew a hole several 
feet square in the 
masonry against which it had been thrown. 

On another occasion a burglar had been 
arrested, and was going through his pre- 
liminary examination. In his pocket had 
been found a bottle half filled with a white 
fluid, which he declared to be harmless eye- 
wash. His attorney, in the course of a plea 
asking for the discharge of his client, seized 
the bottle and waved it in the face of the 
magistrate. 

“This bottle,” he declared, “which con- 
tains nothing but a lotion for the eyes, the 
police are trying to make out is proof positive 
of my client’s guilt.” 

He lifted the bottle high in the air, and 
was about to slam it down contemptuously 
on the table before him, when the burglar 
suddenly sprang to his feet and grasped the 
lawyer’s arm. 

“Here,” he said, “be careful. That’s 
got enough soup im it to blow this whole 
court-house into the sky. I'd rather be 
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settled for a couple of years than take any 
more chances with it. You made the bluff 
too strong.” 

Perhaps no more convincing proof of the 
effectiveness of modern scientific detective 
methods — as brought to perfection by the 
Pinkertons—could be furnished than by con- 
trasting the miser- 
able life of the fugi- 
tive, outcast burglar 
of the present day 
with the spectacular 
career of such an 
old-time criminal as 
Adam Worth, the 
Emperor of the 
Under World, and by 
pointing out that 
under existing con- 
ditions such a career 
would be entirely im- 
possible. He is, more- 
over, especially  inte- 
resting to readers in 
this country, because, 
as will be seen, he 
was the man who stole 
the celebrated paint- 
ing of Gainsborough’s 
“Duchess of Devon- 
shire.” 

Adam Worth, known 
on four continents 
as “Little Adam,” 
was born in New York 
and grew up in that 
city asa clerk. When 
the rebellion broke out he enlisted. Shortly 
after he deserted and then took his place 
in the ranks again under an assumed name, 
this time accepting a bounty of two hundred 
pounds to act as a substitute. Starting with 
that bit of dishonesty, Adam Worth never 
again breathed an honest breath during the 
remainder of his long life. 

He was a little, active, dapper man, 
cultivated, well dressed, and affable. Also 
his brain was quick and his wit keen, From 
the start and throughout his whole career he 
abhorred the idea of using force. He rarely, 
if ever, carried a weapon of any kind, even 
when taking active part in some desperate 
criminal enterprise. He matched his own 
shrewdness against the best efforts of the 
detectives of the world, and for years he was 
entirely successful. 

Between him and the Pinkerton agency 
there ran for nearly fifty years a never-ending 
feud. Time and time again Pinkerton 
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operatives succeeded in connecting him with 
the commission of some great crime, but 
always before it was possible to make the 
arrest Adam Worth left the United States 
and took refuge in some country with which 
there existed no treaty of extradition. At 
the present time—and largely due to the 
efforts of Robert and William Pinkerton— 
such treaties lie between the United States 
and most of the inhabited world. A fleeing 
criminal can hardly find.a spot of land on 
which to set his foot without putting it at the 
same time into one of the meshes of the far- 
flung net of the law. Pinkerton operatives 
have brought back fugitives from the remotest 
corners of Asia and Africa, and even the 
islands of the South Pacific have given up 
the wrong-doers who fled to them for refuge. 
But in the time of Adam Worth there were a 
score of sanctuaries within which a shrewd 
criminal could live at ease and laugh at the 
impotent bloodhounds of the law. 

The first important crime in which he took 
part was the robbery of an insurance company 
in Cambridge, Mass., from which four 
thousand pounds was stolen. Other pro- 
fessional thieves were also involved in this 
crime, and some of them were arrested 
and convicted, but Worth escaped even 
arrest. At the same time he so manipu- 
lated matters that the lion’s share of the 
booty eventually fell into his hands. From 
1866 until 1870 Worth was the brains of a 
gang of daring professionals which operated 
all over the United States, both east and 
west. In each of these jobs some of 
the minor conspirators were captured and 
punished, but “ Little Adam” always man- 
aged to escape. Finally, with the idea, as 
he afterwards admitted, of making a big 
stake and settling down to spend the rest 
of his life in luxury, Worth planned and 
engineered the sensational robbery of the 
Boylston bank in Boston. In that robbery, 
one of the most noted in criminal annals, 
the robbers got clear away with cash and 
negotiable securities to the value of more 
than two hundred thousand pounds. 

At once the Pinkertons were called in, and 
every resource of the agency was devoted to 
the work of capturing the criminals. Worth 
had planned the whole operation, but he had 
covered his tracks so thoroughly that, before 
his connection with it could be determined, 
he had got safely away to Europe, taking with 
him more than a third of the proceeds. 

At this time it is said that Adam Worth had 
nearly two hundred thousand pounds in his 
possession. There seemed to be no reason 
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why he should not have carried out his plan 
of retiring from a criminal life and spending 
the rest of his years as a country gentleman 
in some remote corner of the Continent. 

But success always spells failure to the 
criminal. There is that in the make-up of 
human nature which makes it impossible for a 
thief, wrapped in no matter how many pro- 
tecting folds of plunder, to settle down as an 
honest man and cut off all connection with 
his criminal associates. So it proved with 
Adam Worth. 

Worth was thrifty and shrewd. He kept 
his stolen gains. It was otherwise with most 
of his professional associates. They spent 
the proceeds of their crimes in dissipation. 
Then they became desperate and hunted up 
Adam Worth, their old chief, in his hiding- 
place. At first it was easy to satisfy them 
with moderate sums of money from his 
savings. But these contributions were soon 
wasted, and the cry for more was continuous. 

“ Give, give,” cried his old pals in crime, 
“or we will expose you.” 

So, presently, Adam Worth, in spite of 
himself, was forced to take again an active 
part in planning new and daring crimes. 
England, France, and Germany became the 
field of his criminal operations. In these 
countries he was for a long time free from 
the espionage of the Pinkertons, which had 
driven him from his home in America. 

Finally, after the robbery of a pawnbroker 
in Liverpool, which yielded nearly twenty 
thousand pounds, Worth was forced to hide 
himself in the human jungles of London, 
where he lived the life of a hunted fugitive. 
His partner in this later crime was one 
Bullard, who had been one of Worth’s early 
associates in the United States, and who had 
been chiefly instrumental in forcing Worth to 
renew his criminal career. Out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Liverpool robbery Bullard com- 
pelled Worth to give him about fifteen 
thousand pounds. With this money Bullard 
went to Paris, and in that city opened the 
notorious American Bar, on the decorations 
of. which he spent nearly the entire sum in 
his possession. ‘The American Bar in Paris 
was thereafter for some years a sort of 
international clearing-house for criminals of 
all kinds. But one may be sure that during 
all this time the crafty Adam Worth, who 
had a passion for remaining in the back- 
ground, never once visited the place of 
dazzling mirrors and marble statuary. 

In the latter part of 1873 William A. 
Pinkerton, visiting England on business con- 
nected with the robbery of a bank in Balti- 
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more, got on the track of Worth and came 
near to catching him, but again the craft of 
“Little Adam” was triumphant. He suc- 
ceeded in evading the detectives, and went 
on as before in his career of plundering the 
nations. 

Worth had by this time given up all idea 
of retiring from a kKfe of crime. He was 
now at the head of an orgamized band of 
exceedingly cunning and daring thieves, and 
no bank or rich man in the world seemed 
to be safe from his operations. In rapid 
succession banks were swindled in various 
countries of Europe, occasional excursions 
being made, by way of 
variety, to the West 
Indies and even to the 
capitals of Asiatic 
nations. 

Several times the Pin- 
kertons were called in, 
and, although they suc- 
ceeded in arresting and 
securing the conviction 
of some of the band, 
Worth always got away. 
Worth’s plan of work was 
to spy out the land per- 
sonally, posing as an 
English traveller of 
wealth and education. 
Having made detailed 
plans for the accom- 
plishment of the “job” 
in hand, he would go 
on to his next stopping- 
place, leaving the actual 
work to be done by his 
confederates. In this 
way it was almost always 
impossible to involve 
him in any crime, and, 
although during the 
course of years he was responsible for the 
theft of millions, he was actually never 
arrested but once during all that time. 

In 1875 several members of Worth’s band 
were arrested at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, on a 
charge of uttering forged notes. Among the 
members thus captured were Joe Chapman, 
Charles Becker, and Joe Elliot, all American 
thieves, who had followed the reluctant Worth 
into his exile. Always possessed by the fear 
of a captured confederate turning State’s 
evidence, Worth, as he never failed to do 
in similar cases, moved heaven and earth in 
his efforts to secure their release from the 
Turkish prison into which they had been cast. 
Finally, though it cost him almost the whole 


ADAM WORTH, THE 





MAN WHO STOLE THE 
CELEBRATED PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


of his remaining fortune, Worth succeeded in 
bribing the jailer, and the thieves escaped. 
They came back to join Worth in London, 
and there resumed their old business of 
forging bank paper. One of them was arrested 
in Paris on complaint of a swindled bank and 
was extradited to London, where it again 
became the first duty of Worth to get the 
man out of the clutches of the law. But 
English authorities are of quite a different 
type from those who rule the prisons of the 
Sultan, and Worth knew the futility of attempt- 
ing bribes. Moreover, he had no money, 
even if bribery had been possible. It 
became necessary in 
some way to secure the 
release of his confede- 
rate under heavy bonds. 
Then he could cut and 
run, leaving the bonds 
man to pay the forfeit. 
But how should a pro- 
fessional criminal, with- 
out funds or friends, 
secure the signature of a 
man who would be will- 
ing to take the risk and 
whose responsibility 
would be accepted by 
the sharp-eyed English 
courts ? 

In his flush days Adam 
Worth—then as always 
a lover of the fine arts 
and something of a con- 
noisseur—had often 
visited the galleries of 
Messrs. Agnew and Co., 
for many years one of 
the leading art dealers in 
London. He had seen 
hanging on the walls of 
their galleries a portrait 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, by Gains- 
borough, the celebrated English artist. He 
knew that the painting was a famous one 
and was valued by its owners at ten thousand 
pounds 

To the cunning mind of Worth, evolving 
plan after plan for securing a bondsman for 
his trapped confederate, finally came the 
idea of stealing this noted canvas from its 
frame and using # as a lever for getting the 
necessary signature. His resources were 
exhausted, his confederates in hiding, his 
need was instant. He was, in fact, des- 
perate, and he hailed the idea of stealing the 
masterpiece as an inspiration. 

Contrary to his invariable rule, Worth 

















GREATEST DETECTIVE 


decided to take an active part himself in 
the actual robbery. It may well have been 
that his boldest lieutenants were frightened 
by the sheer audacity of Worth’s plan. At 
any rate, one dark and rainy night, wheri a 
fog fell down over the streets of London, 
Adam Worth and one confederate, a gigan- 
tic thief named Philipps, started out from 
their lodgings to commit the theft. They 
crept down Bond Street in the dark, waited 
until the policeman on the beat had passed 
them by, then Philipps made a ladder of his 
broad back and the dapper little Worth 
climbed up until he was able to reech the 
stone coping which ran round the front of 
the gallery. From this as a standing-place 
Worth was able to reach a second - story 
window, the sash of which he prised up with 
a jemmy. Once inside it took him less than 
a minute to reach the Gainsborough picture, 
the location of which he had clearly in mind. 
Lighting a single match to make sure of his 
prize, he quickly ran a sharp knife through 
the canvas, close to the edge of the frame, 
and in an ins‘ant the treasured masterpiece 
was volled in a tight cylinder, wrapped in a 
sheet of paper, and hidden away under 
Worth’s coat. 

Listening for a moment for a possible 
signal from Philipps on the outside, Worth 
quickly mounted to the window and jumped 
lightly from the coping to the ground. 

The negotiations through which Worth 
hoped to obtain a bondsman for his captured 
confederate—using the stolen picture as a 
lever—came to nothing. Their only result 
was to make it fairly certain that the missing 
Gainsborough was in Worth’s possession. 
He being an American thief, the Pinkertons 
were called in to secure, if possible, the 
return of the picture. They made immediate 
efforts towards that end, but it was not until 
twenty-six years later that William A. Pinker- 
ton personally secured the precious bit of 
canvas in Chicago and turned it over to 
the representative of Messrs. Agnew, who 
had crossed the ocean for the purpose of 
receiving it. 

During the quarter of a century which 
elapsed between the theft of the picture and 
its return it was always in the custody of 
Worth or hidden away where he alone knew 
its location. Many times Philipps, who 
assisted in robbing the Agnew Gallery, forced 
Worth to pay him money under threats of 
exposure. Once, indeed, he actually told the 
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people most interested that Worth had stolen 
the picture and still had it in his possession. 
But the crafty Worth had never revealed to 
anyone the hiding-place of the masterpiece, 
and the employers of the Pinkertons were 
less anxious to punish the robber than to 
recover their lost and extremely valuable 
property. So for some years negotiations 
went on, Worth using his possession of the 
Gainsborough picture as a shield against 
punishment for other crimes. 

Finally, Pat Sheedy, of international 
notoriety as a gambler, who had known 
Worth for years, came to the Pinkertons 
endowed with all the powers of an ambas- 
sador to negotiate terms for the return of the 
painting. Such terms were finally arranged 
—though never made public—and at an 
hotel in Chicago, before the wondering and 
delighted eyes of the Agnews’ representative, 
Sheedy finally produced a little metal cylinder, 
within which was enclosed the canvas, rolled 
up as it had been on the night of the theft, 
and none the worse for its long confinement 
in such narrow space. 

Meanwhile, during these long-drawn-out 
negotiations, Worth continued his career of 
crime. He introduced the American rail- 
road train “hold-up” into South Africa, 
and succeeded in stealing nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of dia- 
monds in this way. Then he purchased 
a steam yacht and cruised for a time 
in the Mediterranean, hoping thus to 
evade the constant claims of his con- 
federates, who hounded him continually with 
demands for “hush money.” But even a 
steam yacht did not prove a safe refuge for 
the king of criminals. He was forced to 
sell his “floating palace” and to engage 
again in robbery and swindling operations. 
In Belgium, while attempting the robbery of 
a mail wagon, he was captured, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 

But one would be rash to conclude that 
Adam Worth, in spite of this apparent 
immunity, lived anything approaching a 
happy life. Never from the start did he 
have an easy moment. He was the constant 
prey of blackmailers and less successful 
thieves. He lived alone and miserable, 
suspecting everyone with whom he came in 
contact. He finally died in poverty in 
London, a helpless, hopeless, hunted old 
wretch, with the golden apple of his stolen 
prosperity crumbled to dust in his hands. 























mae HERE is no more loyal body 
SS! in the kingdom than the 

J Strand Club, and, although 
the circumstance may have 
escaped these faithful chroni- 
cles, the toast of “ His Majesty” 
is regularly drunk at all those festive gather- 
ings at the Strand Tavern which have already 
added something to the gaiety of nations. 
His Majesty’s example, both as raconteur 
and listener, was at a recent gathering of the 
members enthusiastically held up by Boyle, 
our Chairman, for imitation by all the King’s 
subjects. It came about apropos of the 
forthcoming Christmas dinner of the Club, 
which Garry, in a humorous speech, moved 
should be held on November oth. 

The form of the resolution ran :— 

“Inasmuch as the 
literary and pictorial 
members ofthe Strand 
Club will be wholly 
engaged during the 
month of December 
in the production of 
matter suitable for 
the seaside and 
midsummer _con- 
sumption, it is 
hereby resolved 
that the Christmas 
dinner be held on 
November oth, a date 





VI.—A CHRISTMAS GATHERING. 


at once singularly convenient and appropriate.” 
Of course, the thoughts of Christmas 
feeding, especially plum-pudding, reminded 
Britchard of a saying of his little girl, aged 
five. Before he could narrate it, however, 
the Chairman called upon a new member, 
Mr. Robinson, to oblige the company with a 
preliminary sketch of Britchard and his pre- 
cocious daughter over their Christmas repast. 
This Robinson did, producing an admirable 
likeness of Britchard, and incidentally bring- 
ing in a lady popularly supposed to be Mrs. 
Britchard, for which Britchard thanked him. 
(One of the members, by the by, expressed 
his suspicion that Robinson had brought the 
drawing to the Club pinned under his coat, 
since it was altogether too good to have been 
produced on the spur of the moment. 


Fortunately Robinson did not hear this, or 
he might indignantly have resented the base 
insinuation. ) 

Britchard : I was going to say that when 
at last the dessert came round it was noticed 
that little Diana did not take any. 
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“ Aren’t you going to have 
anything more, dear?” asked 
her mother. 

Diana looked longingly at 
the tempting 
dishes. 

“Oh, mum- 
my,’ she 
sighed, “isn’t 
it funny? Only 
my eyes are ,_- 
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after a black- 
board will be 
provided by 
the generous 
and ingenious 
committee for 
the use of 
those members 
who prefer to 
evolve their 
creations with 


hungry.” “i the aid o. 
Biles: I Pr white chalk. 
once attended <f Hittthy It may like- 


a Christmas 
tenants’ feed 
in Norfolk. 
The _ hostess, 
thinking to 
honour one of 
the men, 
asked him to 
sit at her right 


hand. / 


ILLUSTRATION 
AT THE TENANTS’ 


CHAS. PEARS'S 


“Thank yew, me 
lady,” he replied, 
with a preoccupied air, “but if it’s all the 
same tew yew I’d rather sit opposit this ’ere 
plum-pudden.” 

The Chairman promptly invited the 
talented Pears to step up to the easel 
and supply a drawing to match Biles’s 
anecdote. This he did, with the above 
result. 

Is not the expression of Hodge’s coun- 
tenance, as he surveys the fice 
de résistance, prodigious ? 

Pooling: If Britchard is to 
be allowed to tell stories of his 
preternaturally intelligent off- 
spring I don’t see why I can’t 
relate an anecdote of mine. 
My wife’s father is a dear old 
gentleman, but passionately 
averse to noise. On Christ- 
mas Eve littke Tommy re- 
marked, coaxingly :— 

“Grandpapa, will you ask 
Santa Claus to bring me a 
dum ?” 

“A drum, my boy? But you 
would disturb me very much.” 

“Oh, no, grandpapa ; I won’t 
dum except when you are 
asleep.” 

I'he Chairman: In calling 
upon Mr. Baumer to supple- 
ment and illumine Pooling’s nar- 
ration I beg to say that here- 





wise serve as 
a reminder of 
the sweet and 
innocent days 
of child- 
hood. 

Whereupon the artist 
named by the Chairman 
Weak. \Abh arose. For a moment there 
Yeas a \l! was indecision expressed 
onwee, /NCIPENT on his features. The black- 

board was at one end of 
the table, the white board at the other. 
Which would he choose ? 

“‘ Egad, it’s like the ‘ Lady or the Tiger,’” 
murmured Pooling to Emberton. 

Then Baumer strode valiantly to the black- 
board, seized a piece of virgin chalk, and 
almost while we held our breath produced 
the accompanying lightning sketch. - The 
experiment was pronounced a success. 





BAUMBEKS BLACKBCARD SKETCH ILLUSTRATING THE STORY OF TOMMY AND 
THE DRUM. 
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Boleman: You hear a good 
deal about the retorts of 
cabmen and street Arabs. I 
have forgotten to tell any- 
body this before, but last 
Christmas morning I woke up 
and found a motor-car in 
my stocking. As I _ hap- 
pened to know it was coming, 
I had thoughtfully provided 
myself with a brand-new suit 
of shiny black leather. 
Crossing Piccadilly on the way 
to the garage I was accosted 
by a bootblack. 

“ Shine, guv’nor ? ” 

I passed on heedlessly. 

“ Better have a shine,” the 
gamin called out. “Shine you 
all over for a tanner.” 

The clever Mr. Bowring, 
being summoned to execute an 
illustration of the foregoing, 
acquitted himself with the aid 
of a piece of black chalk of 
the sketch below. 

The Chairman: May I ask 
our honoured confrire, M. 
Robinet, to oblige us with a 
slight pictorial recitation ? 














BUWRING’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE WITTY 
SHOEBLACK, 





ROBINET’S SKETCH ON THE BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATING HIS OWN 


STORY. 


Whereat our gifted Gallic guest arose 
and bowed, beaming. 

“Comme vous voudrez,” he observed; 
and then, in excellent English, continued: 
“A young friend of mine was commis- 
sioned to paint the portrait of a Chicago 
pork-packer who knew nothing about art. 
He particularly wanted the portrait to 
fill a certain space of the wall.” (While 
M. -Robinet spoke he began to wield a 
piece of chalk upon the blackboard.) 
“When the picture was finished the 
artist took it to the pork-packer. 
The patron looked at it first of all 
in silence. ‘Young man,’ he said, 
‘can you paint landscape?’ The 
painter nodded. ‘Then you will 
oblige me if you will turn that por- 
trait into a landscape.’ ” 

At this point one of our cleverest 
pictorial members, Mr. Harrison, 
whose work is so familiar to 
readers of Punch, made it obvious 
to us all that he had something on 
his mind. 

“Come, Harrison,” cried Wor- 
nung, “ what is it?” 

“Tt’s a burglar,” modestly re- 
plied the artist. ‘The depravity 
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couple of cork legs and a case of 
glass eyes.’” 

Wagnall: Last Christmas the cor- 
pulent, middle-aged matron who con- 
descends to cook for our family burst 
into my wife’s boudoir dragging the 
boy in buttons by the ear and crying 
excitedly :— 

“ Begging your pardon, ma’am, for 
disturbing of you, but this limb 
along of some mistletoe keeps car- 
ryin’ on disgraceful with me and the 
other girls in the kitching !” 

The fate of the luckless Don Juan 
was well portrayed on the spot by 
Mr. Boyd. 

Dolamore : That page-boy reminds 
me of another story which exemplifies 
the ways of the rising generation in the 
matter of mischief. I may preface it 
by stating that the hero of the story 
is a nephew of mine. Somebody 
gave me a nice gold watch as a 
Christmas present, and I inadvertently 
left it on my dressing-table. About 


. , a couple of hours later I perceived 
tes. SS that dear little Willy had a new play- 
ARES on a 





thing. He had it tied on the end of 
what appeared to be a dog-chain.' 
CHAS. HARRISON’S BURGLAR SKETCH. When I got closer I saw that he had 
got hold of my new gold watch. 
of the lower classes is something shocking. 
It was a Christmas Day burglar.” 

Johns: Dreadful! dreadful! Instead of 
stopping at home and eating turkey and plum- 
pudding and helping his little 
nippers cull gold watches and 
lollipops from the Christmas- 
tree! What did he burgle ? 

Harrison: He got into a 
shop in the Strand while 
the caretaker was having a 
little supper at the Sav. ; 
but perhaps I can illustrate 
it better in this fashion—— 

And the artist set to work, 
and in less than five minutes 
had evolved the superb work 
of art given above, which may 
be entitled “The Disgusted 

3urglar.” 

Johns supplied the legend 
as follows : — 

“Gentlemen, a burglar who 
has broken into a surgical in- 
strument maker’s. ‘ Blimey,’ 


he remarks, ‘if the job was = - 

worth the candle. Ori the ; 

’ ° BOYD'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE COOK AND THE 
swag I can lay ’old of is a “ BUTTONS.” 
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“Ts that my watch?” I asked. 

“Yes, uncle; and I am afraid some- 
thing’s gone wrong with it, ’cause I’ve tried 
ever so hard with cook’s tin-opener and 
a hammer, an’ it won’t open”; and the 
darling’s eyes filled with tears. 

This was clearly Hassall’s opportunity, 
and how he availed himself of it to portray 
the very pathetic incident let the resultant 
sketch declare. 

Mullins has been on the Stock Exchange 
lately, and delivered himself of the follow- 
ing :— 

Mullins: Little Finkheim received on 
Christmas morning a multiplication table 
from some unknown admirer. 

“ Fader,” he lisped, “how much is two 
and two?” 

“That depends, my boy,” replied Fink- 
heim, absently. “Do you vant to buy orsell?” 

To the foregoing Mr. Harry Furniss deftly 


HARRY FURNISS'S SKETCH OF LITTLE 
FINKHEIM AND HIS FATHER. 


appended a design in 
quite his best and most 
fluent manner. 

Broadfoot: Have you 
tried one of the new 
motor ’buses? I sawa 
most absurd blunder 
committed by a dear 
old lady from the coun- 
try the other day. 

Old Lady (who has 
been instructed to take 
one of the new motor 
’buses, hailing Lord 
Algy’s motor-car as he 


* HASSALL’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF 










































LITTLE WILLY AND THE WATCH. 


Uxbridge Road): “ Hi! hi! Doyou 
go to Hammersmith, young man?” 

Lord Algy (paralyzed with aston- 
ishment): “ Yes, madam.” 

Old Lady (getting in): “ Well, 
young man, I don’t believe much in 
these new-fangled contrivances, but 
if these /adies 11 make room I'll try 
a pennyworth to Olympia.” 








1s tearing down the ; FRANCIS BARRAUD'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE MOTOR-CAR STORY. 
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The Chairman : 
I call upon Mr. 
Francis Barraud to 
supply the explana- 
tory diagram of the 
incident which Mr. 
Broadfoot avers to 
have happened. 

The artist thus 
called upon lost 
no time in placing 
upon the board 
the foregoing 
sketch for the de- 
lectation of the 
members. 

It was now 
Garry’s turn, and 
uprising from his 
chair in that stately 
fashion of his—at 
least, Garry him- 
self says it would 
be stately if he 
boasted a couple 
of feet more of 
stature — narrated 
the anecdote of the 
festive but polite 
individual who, at 
three o’clock one 


Christmas morning, 
certain door-knocker. 


visage suddenly 
protruded from 
the window. 

“Oh, it’s all 
right,” remarked 
the caller, cheer- 
fully; “please 
don’t trouble 
yourself. I only 
want to awake my 
brother-in-law 
next door. Ais 
knocker’s 
broken.” 

It fell to the 
lot of Mr. Mce- 
Cormick to do 
justice to this 
story. 

As the hour 
was late the 
members of the 
Strand Club, 
drinking a final 
Christmas toast, 
were about to 


hammered away at a 
Overhead an alarmed 
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MCCORMICK'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE DOOR-KNOCKER STORY. 





OWEN’S BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION OF EMBERTON’S STORY. 


separate when the 
perfect peace was 
invaded by Mr. 
Owen, who was 
seen signalling 
frantically to the 
Chairman. 

Owen : It is not 
quite fair. Why 
shouldn’t I have a 
chance of telling a 
Christmas child- 
story ?— And _ be- 
fore anybody could 
interfere the artist 
had made a vio- 
lent onslaught 
upon the black- 
board and broke 
the draughtsman- 
ship record for 
the evening by 
at least two 
minutes. 

“There!” he 
exclaimed, _ trium- 
phantly. 

“ But what does 
it mean?” asked 
Max Emberton ; 
and several 


other members echoed the query. 
“ Ah,” returned the champion delineator, 


“T thought you 
wouldn’t guess !” 

Emberton 
(quietly): I 
know the story. 
A child aged five 
was dining with 
her father at a 
friend’s house. 
Her father asked 
her if she liked 
the pudding. 
“Yes.” she re- 
plied ; “I like it 
very well, pa, but 
there is too much 
plate.” 

The artist 
gazed at the bold 
narrator for a 
moment in in- 
jured silence. 

“Why, I told 
you that story 
myself yester- 
day !” he said. 











The Adventure of the Snowing Globe. 


By F. ANSTEY. 


Author of “* Vice Versa,” ‘* The Brass Bottle,” etc. 





—— 7|)EFORE beginning to relate an 

Hb] experience which, I am fully 
h| aware, will seem to many so 
Eo) singular as to be almost, if not 
quite, incredible, it is perhaps 
as well to state that I am a 
solicitor of several years’ standing, and that I 
do not regard myself—nor, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, have I ever been 
regarded—as a person in whom the imagina- 
tive faculty is at all unduly prominent. 

It was in Christmas week of last year. I 
was walking home from my office in New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, as my habit is—except 
on occasions when the state of the weather 
renders such open-air exercise too imprudent 
—and on my way I went into a toy-shop, 
with a view to purchasing some seasonable 
present for a small godchild of mine. 

As was only to be expected at that time of 
year, the shop was crowded with customers, 
and I had to wait until one of the assistants 
should be at liberty. While waiting, my 
attention was attracted to a toy on the 
counter before me. 

It was a glass globe, about the size of a 
moderately large orange. Inside it was a 
representation of what appeared to be the 
facade of a castle, before which stood a figure 
holding by a thread a small, pear-shaped air- 
ball striped red and blue. The globe was 
full of water containing a white sediment in 
solution, which when agitated produced the 
effect of a miniature snow-storm. 

I cannot account for such a childish pro- 
ceeding, except by the circumstance that I 
had nothing better to occupy me at the 
moment, but I employed myself in shaking 
the globe and watching the tiny snowflakes 
circulating in the fluid, till I became so 
engrossed as to be altogether oblivious of my 
surroundings. So that I was not particularly 
surprised when I found, as I presently did, 
that the flakes were falling and melting on 
my coat-sleeve. Before me was a heavy 
gateway belonging to a grim, castellated 
edifice, which I thought at first must be 
Holloway Gaol, though how I could have 
wandered so far out of my way was more 
than I could understand. 

But on looking round I saw no signs of 
any suburban residences, and recognised that 
I had somehow strayed into a locality with 
which I was totally unacquainted, but which 
was evidently considerably beyond the 


Metropolitan radius. It seemed to me that 
my best plan would be to knock at the gate 
and ask the lodge-keeper where I was and 
my way to the nearest railway-station ; but 
before I could carry out my intention a 
wicket in one of the gates was cautiously 
opened by a person of ancient and vener- 
able appearance. He did not look like 
an ordinary porter, but was in a peculrar 
livery, which I took to be a seneschal’s— 
not that I have ever seen a seneschal, but 
that was my impression of him. Whoever he 
was, he appeared distinctly pleased to see 
me. “You are right welcome, fair sir!” he 
said, in a high, cracked voice. “Well knew 
I that my hapless lady would not lack a pro- 
tector in her sad plight, though she had well- 
nigh abandoned all hope of your coming !” 

I explained that I had not called by 
appointment, but was simply a stranger who 
found himself in the neighbourhood by the 
merest chance. 

“’Tis no matter,” he replied, in his old- 
fashioned diction, “seeing that you have 
come, for truly, sir, she is in sore need of 
anyone who is ready to undertake her cause!” 

I said that I happened to be a member of 
the legal profession, and that if, as I gathered, 
his mistress was in any difficulty in which she 
desired my assistance, I was quite prepared 
to advise her to the best of my ability, and to 
act for her, should her case be one which, in 
my opinion, required it. 

“That does it, indeed!” he said; “but I 
pray you stand no longer parleying without, 
which, since I perceive you are but ill-pro- 
tected at present,” he added, fussily, “may 
be fraught with unnecessary danger. Come 
within without further delay !” 

I did not think there was any real risk of 
catching cold, but I did wonder why it had 
not occurred to me to put up my umbrella, 
until I discovered that my right hand was 
already engaged in holding a cord to which 
was attached a gaudily-coloured balloon that 
floated above my head. 

This was so unsuitable an appendage to 
any solicitor, especially to one about to offer 
his services in an affair which was apparently 
serious, that I was somewhat disconcerted for 
the moment. But I soon recollected having 
gone into a toy-shop some time previously, 
and concluded that I must have purchased 
this air-ball as a present for my godchild. 

I was about to explain this to the old man, 
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THE ADVENTURE OF 
when he pulled me suddenly through the 
wicket-gate, shutting the door so sharply that 
it snapped the string of the balloon I saw 
it soaring up on the other side of the wall till 
a whirl of snow hid it from my sight. 

“Trouble not for its loss,” said the senes- 
chal ; “it has fulfilled its purpose in bringing 
you to our gates.” 

If he really supposed that anybody was 
at all likely to adopt so 
eccentric a means of con- 
veyance, he must, I 
thought, be in his dotage, 
and I began to 
have a misgiving 
that, by accept- 
ing his invitation 
to step in, I 
might have 
placed myself in 
a false position. 

However, I 
had gone too far 
to retract now, 
so I allowed him 
to conduct me to 
his mistress. He 
took me across 
a vast courtyard 
to a side-en- 
trance, and then 
up a winding 
stair, along 
deserted corri- 
dors, and through 
empty ante- 
chambers, until 
we came into a 
great hall, poorly 
lighted from above, and hung with dim tapes- 
tries. There he left me, saying that he would 
inform his mistress of my arrival. 

I had not long to wait before she entered 
by an opposite archway. 

I regret my inability—owing partly to the 
indifferent manner in which the apartment 
was lit—to describe her with anything like 
precision. She was quite young—not much, 
I should be inclined to say, over eighteen ; 
she was richly but fantastically dressed in 
some shimmering kind of robe, and her long 
hair was let down and flowing loose about her 
shoulders, which (although I am bound to 
say that the effect, in her case, was not 
unbecoming) always has, to my mind at least, 
a certain air of untidiness in a grown-up 
person, and almost made me doubt for a 
moment whether she was quite in her right 


senses. 
Vol. xxx.—90. 
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But, while she was evidently in a highly 
emotional state, I could detect nothing in 
her manner or speech that indicated any 
actual mental aberration. Her personal 
appearance, too, was distinctly pleasing, and 
altogether I cannot remember ever to have felt 
so interested at first sight in any female client. 

“Tell me,” 
she cried, “is it 
really true? Have 
you indeed come 
to my deliver- 
ance ?” 

“My dear 
young lady,” I 
said, perceiving 
that any apology 
for what I had 
feared must seem 
a highly irregular 
intrusion was un- 
necessary, “I 
have been given 
to understand 
that you have 
some occasion 
for my services, 
and if that is cor- 
rect I can only 
ea say that they are 
: entirely at your 
disposal. Just try 
to compose your- 
self and tell me, 
as clearly and 
concisely as you can, the 
material facts of your case.” 

“Alas! sir,” she said, 
wringing her hands, which 
I remember noticing were of quite remark- 
able beauty, “I am the unhappiest Princess 
in the whole world.” 

I trust I am as free from snobbishness as 
most people, but I admit to feeling some 
gratification in the fact that I was honoured 
by the confidence of a lady of so exalted a 
rank. 

“IT am extremely sorry to hear it, ma’am,” 
I said, recollecting that that was the proper 
way to address a Princess. “But I am 
afraid,” I added, as I prepared to take her 
instructions, “that I can be but of little 
assistance to you unless you can bring your- 
self to furnish me with somewhat fuller 
particulars.” 

“ Surely,” she said, “ you cannot be ignorant 
that I am in the power of a wicked and 
tyrannous uncle ? ” 

I might have explained that I was far too 
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busy a man to have leisure to keep up with 
the latest Court scandals, but I refrained. 

“T may take it, then,” I said, “that you 
are an orphan, and that the relative you refer 
to is your sole guardian ?” 

She implied by a gesture that both these 
inferences were correct. “ He has shut me 
up a close prisoner in this gloomy place,” she 
declared, “ and deprived me of all my attend- 
ants one by one, save the aged but faithful 
retainer whom you have beheld.” 

I replied, of course, that this was an 
unwarrantable abuse of his authority, and 
inquired whether she could assign any motive 
for such a proceeding on his part. 

“ He is determined that I shall marry his 
son,” she explained, “‘ whom I detest with an 
unutterable loathing ! ” 

“ Possibly,” I ventured to hint, “there is 
someone else who ‘ 

“There is none,” 





she said, “since I have 





“*HE IS DETERMINED THAT I SHALL MARRY HIS SON, 


never been permitted to look upon any other 
suitor, and here I am held in durance until I 
consent to this hated union—and I will die 
sooner! But you will save me from so 
terrible a fate! For what you 
here ?” 

“I should be incompetent indeed, ma’am,” 
I assured her, “if I could not see a way out 
of what is really a very ordinary predicament. 
By attempting to force you into a marriage 
against your will your guardian has obviously 
shown himself a totally unfit person to have 
you in his custody. You have the law 
entirely on your side.” 


else are 
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“Unfit is he, truly!” she agreed. “But I 
care not who else is on my skle, so long as 
you will be my champion. Only, how will 
you achieve my rescue ?” 

“ Under all the circumstances,” I told her, 
“T think our best course would be to apply 
for a habeas corpus. You will then be brought 
up to the Courts of Justice, and the judge 
could make any order he thought advisable. 
In all probability he would remove your uncle 
from his position and have you made a ward 
of Court.” 

There is always a difficulty in getting ladies 
to understand even the simplest details of 
legal procedure, and my Princess was no 
exception to the rule. She did not seem in 
the least to realize the power which every 
Court possesses of enforcing its own decrces. 

“* Sir, you forget,” she said, “ that my uncle, 
who has great renown in these parts as a sor- 
cerer and magician, will assuredly ugh any 
such order to 
scorn.” 

“Tn that case, 
ma’am,” sai I, 
“he will render 
himself liable for 
contempt of 
Court. Besides, 
should his local 
reputation answer 
your description, 
we have another 
hold on him. If 
we can only prove 
that he has been 
using any subtle 
craft, means, or 
device to impose 
on any of His 
Majesty’s sub- 
jects, he could be 
prosecuted under 
the Vagrancy Act 
of 1824 asa rogue 
and a vagabond. He might get as much as 
six months for it !” 

“Ah, sir,” she cried—rather peevishly, I 
thought—“ we do but waste precious time 
in idle talk such as this, of which I com 
prehend scarce a word! And the hour is 
nigh when I must meet my uncle face to 
face, and should I still refuse to obey his 
will his wrath will be dire indeed !” 

“AHN you have to do is to refer him to 
me,” I said. “I think I shall be able, in 
the course of a personal interview, to bring 
him to take a more reasonable view of his 
position. If you are expecting him shortly, 


SHE EXPLAINED. 
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perhaps I had better remain here till he 
arrives ?” 

“ Happily for us both,” she replied, “he 
is still many leagues distant from here! Can 
you not see that, if my rescue is to be accom- 
plished at all, it must be ere his return, or 
else am I all undone? Is it possible that, 
after coming thus far, you can tarry here 
doing naught ?” 

I took a little time for reflection before 
answering. “ After careful reconsideration,” 
I said, at last, “I have come to the conclu- 
sion that, as you are evidently under grave 
apprehension of some personal violence from 
your uncle in the event of his finding you on 
the premises, I should be fully justified in 
dispensing with the usual formalities and 
removing you from his custody at once. At 
all events, I will take that responsibility on 
myself—whatever risk I may incur.” 

“T crave your pardon for my seeming 
petulance,” she said, with a pretty humility. 
“T should have known right well that I 
might safely rely on the protection of so 
gallant and fearless a knight!” 

“You will understand, I am sure, ma’am,” 
I said, “that I cannot, as a bachelor, offer 
you shelter under my own roof. What I 


propose (subject, of course, to your approval) 


is that I should place you under the care 
of an old aunt of mine at Croydon until 
some other arrangement can be made. I 
presume it will net take you leng to make 
your preparations for the journey ?” 

“What need of preparation?” she cried. 
“ Let us delay no longer, but fly this instant !” 

“I should recommend you to take at least 
a dressing-bag,” I said ; “you will have time 
to pack all you may require while your 
retainer is fetching us a fly. Then I know 
of nothing to hinder us from leaving at 
once.” 

“Nothing?” she exclaimed. “Do you 
dread a dragon so little, then, that you can 
speak thus lightly ?” 

I could not help smiling; it was so sur- 
prising to find a Princess of her age who still 
retained a belief in fairy-tales. “I think, 
ma’am,” I said, “that at this time of day a 
dragon is not an obstacle which we need 
take into serious consideration. You have 
evidently not been informed that such a 
monster has long since ceased to exist. In 
other words, it is undoubtedly extinct.” 

“And you have slain it!” she cried, and 
her eyes blazed with admiration. “I might 
have guessed as much! It is slain—and 
now even my uncle has no longer power to 
detain me here! For many a long month I 
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have not dared to look from out my case- 
ments, but now I may behold the light of 
day once more without shrinking!” She 
drew back some hangings as she spoke, dis- 
closing a large oriel window, and the next 
moment she cowered away with a cry of 
abject terror. 

“Why have you deceived me?” she 
demanded, with indignant reproach. “It is 
not extinct. It is still there. Look for 
yourself |” 

I did look ; the window commanded the 
rear of the castle, which I had not hitherto 
seen, and now I saw something else so utterly 
unexpected that I could hardly trust the 
evidence of my own eyesight. 

Towering above the battlemented outer 
wall I saw a huge horny head, poised upon a 
long and flexible neck, and oscillating slowly 
from side to side with a sinister vigilance. 
Although the rest of the brute was hidden by 
the wall, I saw quite enough to convince me 
that it could not well be anything else than a 
dragon—and a formidable one at that. I 
thought I understood now why the seneschal 
had been so anxious to get me inside, though 
I wished he had been rather more explicit. 

I stood there staring at it—but I made no 
remark. To tell the truth, I did not feel 
equal to one just then. 

The Princess spoke first. “You seem 
astonished, sir,” she said, “yet you can 
hardly have been in ignorance that my uncle 
has set this ferocious monster to guard these 
walls, and devour me should I strive to make 
my escape.” 

“T can only say, ma’am,” I replied, “ that 
this is the first intimation I have had of the 
fact.” 

“Still, you are wise and strong,” she said. 
“ You will surely devise some means whereby 
to rid me of this baleful thing !” 

“Tf you will permit me to draw the curtain 
again,” I said, “I will endeavour to think of 
something. . . . Am I right in assuming 
that the brute is the property of your uncle?” 

She replied that that was so. 

“Then I think I see a way,” I said. 
“Your uncle could be summoned for allow- 
ing such a dangerous animal to be at large, 
since it is clearly not under proper control. 
And if an application were made to a magis- 
trate, under the Act of 1871, he might be 
ordered to destroy it at once.” 

“You little know my uncle,” she said, with 
a touch of scorn, “ if you deem that he would 
destroy his sole remaining dragon at the 
bidding of any person whatever!” 

“ He will incur a penalty of twenty shillings 
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HORNY HEAD.” 


a day till he does,” I replied. “In any case, 
I can promise you that, if I can only manage 
to get out of this place, you shall not be ex- 
posed to this annoyance very much longer.” 

“You will?” she cried. “ Are you quite 
sure that you will succeed ?” 

“ Practically I am,” I said. “I shall apply 
—always supposing I can get home safely— 
the first thing to-morrow morning, and, if I 
can only convince the Bench that the terms 
of the Act are wide enough to include not 
only dogs, but any other unmanageable quad- 
rupeds, why, the thing is as good as done!” 

“To-morrow ! to-morrow!” she repeated, 
impatiently. “ Must I tell you once more 
that this is no time to delay? Indeed, sir, 
if I am to be rescued at all, your hand alone 
can deliver me from this loathly worm !” 

I confess I considered she was taking an 
altogether extravagant view of the relations 
between solicitor and client. 

“Tf,” I said, “it could be described with 
any accuracy as a worm, I should not feel 
the slightest hesitation about attacking it.” 

“Then you will?” she said, entirely 
“Tell me you 


missing my point, as usual. 
will—for my sake.” 
She looked so engaging whilst making this 
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appeal that I really had not 
the heart to pain her by a 
direct refusal. 

“There is nothing,” I 
said, “that is, nothing in 
reason, that I would not do 
cheerfully, for your sake. 
But if you will only reflect, 
you wiil see at once that, in 
a tall hat and overcoat, and 
with absolutely no weapon 
but an umbrella, I should 
not stand the ghost of a 
chance against a dragon. I 
should be too hopelessly 
overmatched.” 

“You say truth,” she re- 
plied, much to my satisfac- 
tion. “I could not desire 
any champion of mine to 
engage in so unequal a con- 
test. So have no uneasi- 
ness on that score.” 

On this she clapped her 
hands as a summons to the 
seneschal, who appeared so promptly 
that I fancy he could not have been 
very far from the keyhole. “ This 
gallant gentleman,” she explained to 
him, “has undertaken to go forth 
and encounter the dragon wxhout 
our walls, provided that he is fitly furnished 
for so deadly a fray.” 

I tried to protest that she had placed a 
construction on my remarks which they were 
not intended to bear-——but the old man was 
so voluble in thanks and blessings that I 
could not get in a single word. 

* You will conduct him to the armoury,” 
the Princess continued, “and see him arrayed 
in harness meet for so knightly an endeavour. 
Sir,” she added to me, “words fail me at 
such an hour as this. I cannot even thank 
you as I would. But I know you will do 
your utmost on my behalf. Should you 
fall__—” 

She broke off here, being evidently unable 
to complete her sentence, but that was un- 
necessary. I knew what would happen if I 
fell. 

“But fall you will not,” she resumed. 
“ Something tells me that you will return to 
me victorious ; and then—and then—should 
you demand any guerdon of me—yea ” (and 
here she blushed divinely) “even to this 
hand of mine, it shall not be denied you.” 

Never in the whole course of my pro- 
fessional career had I been placed in a posi- 
tion of greater difficulty. My common sense 
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told me that it was perfectly preposterous on 
her part to expect such services as these 
from one who was merely acting as her legal 
adviser. Even if I performed them success- 
fully—which was, to say the least of it, 
doubtful—my practice would probably be 
injuriously affected should my connection 
with such an affair become known. As for 
the special fee she had so generously sug- 
gested, that, of course, was out of the 
question. At my time of life marriage with 
a flighty young woman of eighteen—and a 
Princess into the bargain—would be rather 
too hazardous an experiment. 

And yet, whether it is that, middle-aged 
bachelor as I am, I have still a strain of 
unsuspected romance and chivalry in my 
nature, or for some other cause that I cannot 
explain, somehow I found myself kissing the 
little hand she extended to me, and going 
forth without another word to make as good 
a fight of it as I could for her against such 
an infernal beast as a dragon. I cannot 
say that I felt cheerful over it, but, anyhow, 
I went. 

I followed the seneschal, who led me down 
by a different staircase from that I had come 
up, and through an enormous vaulted kitchen, 
untenanted by all but black-beetles, which 
were swarming. Merely for the sake of con- 
versation, I made some remark on their 
numbers and pertinacity, and inquired why 
no steps had apparently been taken to abate 
so obvious a nuisance. ‘“ Alas! noble sir,” 
he replied, as he sad‘y shook his old white 
head, “’twas the scullions’ office to clear 
the place of these pests, and the last minion 
has long since vanished from our halls!” 

I felt inclined to ask him where they had 
vanished to—but I did not. I thought the 
answer might prove discouraging. Even as 
it was, I would have given something for a 
whisky and soda just then—but he did not 
offer it, and I did not like to suggest it for 
fear of being misunderstood. And presently 
we entered the armoury. 

Only a limited number of suits were hang- 
ing on the walls, and all of them were in a 
deplorably rusty and decayed condition, but 
the seneschal took them down one by one, 
and made fumbling attempts to buckle and 
hook me into them. Most unfortunetely, not 
a single suit proved what I should call work- 
mankke, for I defy any man to fight a dragon 
in armour which is too tight even to move 
about in with any approach to comfort. 

“I’m afraid it’s no use,” I told the 
seneschal, as I reluctantly resumed my 
ordinary garments. “ You can see for your- 
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self that there’s nothing here that comes near 
my size !” 

‘But you cannot engage in combat with 
the dragon in your present habiliments !” he 
remonstrated. “That were stark madness !” 

I was glad that the old man had sufficient 
sense to see “hat. “I am quite of your 
opinion,” I replied; “and beheve me, my 
good old friend, nothing is farther from my 
thoughts. My idea is that if—I do not ask 
you to expose yourself to any unnecessary 
risk—but if you coudd contrive to divert the 
dragon’s attention by a demonstration of 
some sort on one side of the castle, I might 
manage to slip quietly out of some door on 
the other.” 

“Are you but a caitiff, then, after all,” he 
exclaimed, “that you can abandon so lovely 
a lady to certain doom ?” 

“There is no occasion for addressing me 
in offensive terms,” I replied. “I have 
no intention whatever of abandoning your 
mistress. You will be good enough to inform 
her that I shall return to-morrow without fail 
with a weapon that will settle this dragon’s 
business more effectually than any of your 
obsolete lances and battle-axes !” 

For I had already decided on this as the 
only course that was now open to me. I 
had a friend who spent most of the year 
abroad in the pursuit of big game, but who 
chanced by good luck to be in town just 
then. He would, I knew, willingly lend me 
an express rifle and some expansive bullets, 
and, as an ex-Volunteer and marksman, I 
felt that the odds would then be slightly 
in my favour, even if I could not, as I 
hoped I could, persuade my friend to join 
me in the expedition. 

But the seneschal took a less sanguine 
view of my prospects. 

“You forget, sir,” he remarked, lugu- 
briously, “ that, in order to return hither, you 
must first quit the shelter of these walls— 
which, all unarmed as you are, would be but 
to court instant death !” 

“I don’t quite see that,” I argued. “After 
all, as the dragon made no effort to prevent 
me from coming in, it is at least possible that 
it may not object to my going out.” 

“ For aught I can say,” he replied, “it may 
have no orders to hinder any from entrance. 
As to that I know naught. But of this I am 
very sure—it suffers no one to depart hence 
undevoured.” 

“But could I not contrive to get out of 
its reach before H was aware that I had even 
started ?” I suggested. 

“T fear me, sir,” he said, despondently, 








“you CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF THAT THERE'S NOTHING HERE 


THAT COMES NEAR MY size! 


“that the creature would not fail to follow 
up your tracks ere the snow could cover 
them.” 

“That had not occurred to me,” I said. 
“But now you mention it, it does not seem 
altogether unlikely. In your opinion, then, 
I should do better in remaining where I 
am?” 

“Only until the enchanter return,” was 
his reply, “as, if I mistake not, he may do at 
any moment, after which your stay here will 
assuredly be but brief.” 

“You can’t mean,” I said, “that he would 
have the inhumanity to turn me out to be 
devoured by his beastly dragon? For that is 
what it would come to.” 

“Unless, perchance, by dint of strength or 
cunning you were to overcome the monster,” 
he said. “And methought you had come 
hither with that very intent.” 

“* My good man,” I replied, “ I’ve no idea 
why or how I came here, but it was certainly 
with no desire or expectation of meeting a 
dragon. However, I begin to see very clearly 
that if I can’t find some way of putting an 
end to the brute—and promptly, too—he will 
make an end of me. The question is, how 
the deuce am I to set about it ?” 
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And then, all at once, I had an 
inspiration. I recollected the black- 
beetles, and something the seneschal 
had said about its being the scullions’ 
duty to keep them down. I asked 
him what methods they had employed 
for this purpose, but, such humble 
details being naturally outside his 
province, he was unable to inform 
me. So I returned to the kitchen, 
where I began a careful search, not 
without some hope of success. 

For awhile I searched in vain, but 
at last, just when I had begun to 
despair, I found on a dusty shelf in 
the buttery the identical thing I had 
been looking for. It was an earthen 
vessel containing a paste, which, in 
spite of the fungoid growth that had 
collected on its surface, I instantly 
recognised as a composition war- 
ranted to prove fatal to every 
description of vermin. 

I called to the seneschal and 
asked if he could oblige me with 
a loaf of white bread, which he 
brought in evident bewilderment. 
I cut a slice from the middle and was 
proceeding to spread the paste thickly 
upon it when he grasped my arm. 
“Hold!” he cried. “Would you 
rashly seek your death ere it is due ?” 

“You need not be alarmed,” I told him ; 
“this is not for myself. And now will you 
kindly show me a way out to some part of 
the roof where I can have access to the 
dragon ?” 

Trembling from head to foot he indicated 
a turret-stair, up which, however, he did not 
offer to accompany me ; it brought me out 
on the leads of what appeared to be a kind 
of bastion. I crept cautiously to the parapet 
and peeped over it, and then for the first 
time I had a full view of the brute, which was 
crouching immediately below me. I know 
how prone the most accurate are to exaggera- 
tion in matters of this kind, but, after making 
every allowance for my excited condition at 
the time, I do not think I am far out in 
estimating that the dimensions of the beast 
could not have been much, if at all, less 
than those of the “ Diplodocus Carnegii,” a 
model of which is exhibited at the Natural 
History Museum, while its appearance was 
infinitely more terrific. 

I do not mind admitting frankly that the 
sight so unmanned me for the moment that 
I was seized with an almost irresistible 
impulse to retire by the way I had come 
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before the creature had observed me. And 
yet it was not without a certain beauty of 
its own ; I should say, indeed, that it was 
rather an unusually handsome specimen of 
its class, and I was especially struck by the 
magnificent colouring of its scales, which 
surpassed that of even the largest pythons. 
Still, to an unaccustomed eye there must 
always be something about a dragon that 
inspires more horror than admiration, and I 
was in no mood just then to enjoy the 
spectacle. It was hunched up together, 
with its head laid back, like a fowl’s, between 
its wings, and seemed to be enjoying a short 
nap. I suppose I must unconsciously have 
given some sign of my presence, for sud- 
denly I saw the horny films roll back like 
shutters from its lidless eyes, which it fixed 
on me with a cold glare of curiosity. 

And then it shambled on to its feet, and 
slowly elongated its neck till it brought its 
horrible head on a level with the battlements. 
I need not say that on this I promptly re- 
treated to a spot where I judged I should be 
out of immedmte danger. But I had sufficient 
presence of mind to remember the purpose 
for which I was there, and, fixing the prepared 
slice on the ferrule of my umbrella, I extended 
it as far as my arm would reach in the 
creature’s direction. 

I fancy it had not been fed very lately. 
The head made a lightning dart across the 
parapet, and a voracious snap—and the next 
moment both bread and umbrella had dis- 
appeared down its great red gullet. 

The head was then withdrawn. I could 
hear a hideous champing sound, as of the 
ribs of the umbrella being slowly crunched. 
After that came silence. 

Again I crawled to the parapet and looked 
down. The huge brute was licking its plated 
jaws with apparent gusto, as though—which 
was likely enough—an umbrella came as an 
unaccustomed snack to its jaded palate. It 
was peacefully engaged now in digesting this 
hors @ wuvre. 

But my heart only sank the lower at the 
sight. For if an alpaca umbrella with an ebony 
handle could be so easily assimilated, what 
possible chance was there that beetle-paste 
would produce any deleterious effect? I had 
been a fool to place the faintest hope on so 
desperate a hazard. Presently he would be 
coming for more—and I had nothimg for him! 

But by and by, as I gazed in a sort of 
fascinated repulsion, I fancied I detected 
some slight symptoms of uneasiness im the 
reptile’s demeanour. 

It was almost nothing at first—a restless 
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twitch at times, and a squint in its stony eyes 
that I. had not previously noticed—but it 


gave me a gleam of hope. Presently I saw 
the great crest along its spine slowly begin to 
erect itself, and the filaments that fringed its 
jaws bristling, as it proceeded to deal a suc- 
cession of vicious pecks at its distended olive- 
green paunch, which # evidently regarded as 
responsible for the disturbance. 

Little as I knew about dragons, a child 
could have seen that this one was feeling 
somewhat seriously indisposed. Only—was 
it due to the umbrella or the vermin-killer ? 
As to that I could only attempt to speculate, 
and my fate—and the Princess’s, too—hung 
upon which was the more correct diagnosis ! 

However, I was not kept long in suspense. 
Suddenly the beast uttered a kind of bellow- 
ing roar—the most appalling sound I think 
I ever heard—and after that I scarcely know 
what happened exactly. 

I fancy it had some kind of fit. It writhed 
and rolied over and over, thrashing the air 
with its big leathery wings, and tangling itself 
up to a degree that, unless I had seen it, I 
should have thought impossible, even for a 
dragon. 

After this had gone on for some time, it 
untied itself and seemed calmer again, till 
all at once it curved into an immense arch, 
and remained perfectly rigid with wings out- 
spread for nearly half a minute. Then it 
suddenly collapsed on its side, panting, snort- 
ing, and quivering like some monstrous auto- 
mobile, after which it stretched itself out to 
its full length once or twice, and then lay 
stiff and still. Its gorgeous hues gradually 
faded into a dull, leaden-grey tint. . . . All 
was over—the vermin-destroyer had done its 
work after all. 

I cannot say that I was much elated. I 
am not sure that I did not even feel a pang 
of self-reproach. I had slain the dragon, it 
was true, but by a method which I could not 
think would have commended itself to St. 
George as entirely sportsmanlike, even though 
the circumstances left me no other akernative. 

However, I had saved the Princess, which, 
after all, was the main point, and there was 
no actual necessity for her to know more 
than the bare fact that the dragon was dead. 

I was just about to go down and inform 
her that she was now free to leave the castle, 
when I heard a whirring noise in the air, and, 
glancing back, I saw, flying towards me 
through the still falling snow, an elderly 
gentleman of forbidding aspect, who was 
evidently in a highly exasperated state. It 
was the Princess’s uncle. 
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I don’t know how it was, but till that 
moment I had never realized the extremely 
unprofessional proceeding into which I had 
been betrayed by my own impulsiveness. 
But I saw now, though too late, that, in taking 
the law into my own hands and 
administering a poisonous drug to an 
animal which, however furious it 
might be, was still the property of 
another, I had been guilty of con- 
duct unworthy of 
any respectable 
solicitor. It was 
undoubtedly an 
actionable tort, if 
not a trespass— 
while he might 
even treat it as a 
criminal offence. 

So, as the magi- 
cian landed on 
the roof, his face 
distorted with fury, 
I felt that nothing 
would meet the 
case but the most 
ample apology. 
But, feeling that 
it was better to 
allow the first re- 
mark to come 
from him, I 
merely raised my 
hat and waited to 
hear what he had 
tO say. . . . 

“Are you being 
attended to, sir?” 
was the remark "i : 
that actually came 
—and both words 
and tone were so 
different from what I had expected that 
I could not repress a start. 

And then, to my utter astonishment, I 
discovered that battlements and magician 
had all disappeared. I was back again 
in the toy-shop, staring into the glass 
globe, in which the snow was still languidly 
circling. 

“ Like to take one of these shilling snow- 
storms, sir?” continued the assistant, who 
seemed to be addressing me ; “ we're selling 








“ALL AT ONCE IT CURVED INTO AN IMMENSE ARCH.” 


a great quantity of them just now. Very 
suitable and acceptable present for a child, 
sir, and only a shilling in that size, though 
we have them larger in stock.” 

I bought the globe I had first taken up— 
but I have not 
given it to my god- 
child. I preferred 
to keep it myself. 

Of course, my 
adventure may 
have been merely 

a kind of day- 
dream ; though, if 
sO, it is rather odd 
that it should have 
taken that form, 
when, even at 
night, my dreams 
—on the rare 
occasions when | 
do dream—never 
turn upon such 
subjects as castles, 
princesses, or 
dragons. 

A scientific 
friend, to whom I 
related the experi- 
ence, pronounces 
it to be an ordi- 
nary case of auto- 
hypnotism, in 
duced by staring 
into a crystal globe 
for a_ prolonged 
period. 

But I don’t know. 
I cannot help 
thinking that there 
is something more 
in it than that. 

I still gaze into the globe at times, when J 
am alone of an evening; but while I have 
occasionally found myself back in the snow- 
storm. again, I have never, so far, succeeded 
in getting into the castle. 

Perhaps it is as well; for, although I should 
not at all object to see something more of 
the Princess, she has most probably, thanks 
to my instrumentality, long since left the 
premises—and I have no particular desire to 
meet the magician. 
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“MARK TWAIN.” 







S269 T has been the lot of “ Mark 
As i Twain,” as a New Zealander once 

‘tx, happily put it, “to tickle the mid- 
a riff of the English-speaking race.” 
~ No mean des- 
tiny, either. Were anyone, 
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character of “ Mark Twain” when he failed 
in business. This was in 1895. He had a 
large interest in a publishing firm which 
came to grief. It was pointed out to Mr. 
Clemens that his own 
liability was a limited one, 








during the past thirty years, 
to have asked the name 
of the greatest humorist of 
the day, there could have 
been but one reply. Who 
should it be but the Mis- 
sissippi pilot who wrote 
“ The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog”? Not only the 
greatest but also the most 
popular humorist is Mark 
Twain. 

No sooner did “The 
Innocents Abroad ” appear 
in 1869 than it jumped 
into an enormous sale. At 
least one hundred and 








but the author took a 
different view of his re- 
sponsibility, and, refusing 
a compromise, set himself, 
at the age of sixty, to pay 
the total indebtedness. 
“ Honour,” he is reported 
to have said, “is a harder 
master than the law. It 
cannot compromise for less 
than a hundred cents on 
the dollar, and its debts 
never outlaw.” Like 
Scott, in a similar posi- 
tion, he began his busi- 
ness life a second time. 
“His popularity,” writes 














twenty-five thousand 


one of his admirers, 





authorized copies were sold sats 
in the following three years, 

and in 1898 someone with a taste for figures 
calculated that seven hundred and _ fifty 
thousand copies of his 
works—and they were 


AGE 18. [ Photograph. 


“stood him in good stead. 
He made a trip round 
the world. He wrote new books. He 
prepared new lectures. And _ everything 
that he uttered, whether 
by voice or pen, the 








published by subscrip- 
tion——had beenabsorbed 
by the public. 

Samuel Langherne 
Clemens was born in 
Missouri in 1835, and 
was brought up near 
the Mississippi, on 
which, at the age of six- 
teen, after having served 
an apprenticeship at 
type-setting, he became 
a pilot. The war broke 
out and destroyed the 
river trade, upon which 
he went farther west 
and engaged in journal- 
ism, finally turning up 
in New York City as an 
author. The following 
year he made the grand 
trip, which bore im- 
mortal fruit in “The 
Innocents Abroad:” 

The public came to 











world stood ready to 
listen to and to pay for 
;, handsomely. So that 
in a few years he had 
the satisfaction of hand- 
ing to the assignee the 
last instalment due on 
the indebtedness, and 
discharging in full the 
huge liability he had 
assumed. The event 
was a magnificent testi- 
mony at once to the 
nobility of his character 
and the greatness of his 
fame.” 

Not all the stories 
told of “ Mark Twain” 
are true, and it would 
be a great help to his 
biographers to know 
which are apocryphal. 
One story, in particular, 
relates how “ Mark,” 
in a letter to the late 
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Queen Victoria, once 
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AGE 33. 
From a Photograph. 


wrote: “I don’t know you, but I’ve met your 
son. He was at the head of a procession in 
the Strand and I was on a ’bus.” Years 
afterward, when Mr. Clemens met the then 
Prince of Wales at Homburg, they had a 
walk and talk together, and when bidding 
“Mark” good-bye the 
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AGE 48. 
From a Photograph. 


you an apology for not doing it before. Now, 
I beg your pardon for intruding on you in 
this informal manner and at this time of day, 
but your house ts afire !’” 

That is pure Clemens. The sudden turn 
of the sentence is characteristic of American 
humour, of which “ Mark 
Twain” is such a master. 








Prince said, “I am glad 
to have met you again.” 
These words so troubled 
“Mark” that he asked 
what the Prince meant. 
“Why, don’t you re- 
member,” said His 
Royal Highness, “the 
time when you met me 
in the Strand, and I was 
at the head of a proces- 
sion and you were on 
a *bus?” 

After Mr. Clemens 
married, in 1870, he 
lived in Buffalo, and it 
was here, says his friend 
Dr. Twitchell, that 
“chancing to look one 
morning at the house 








He it was who said, 
“Noise proves nothing. 
Often a hen who has 
merely laid an egg cackles 
as if she had laid an 
asteroid ”; and “ Nothing 
is sO ignorant as a man’s 
left hand, except a lady’s 
watch.” Fun of this sort 
is something more than 
fun. It is wisdom. 
Most of “Mark 
Twain’s” work has been 
done in a rocking-chair 
in the third-story billiard- 
room of his house at 
Hartford, where he now 
lives. He has travelled 
much, but prefers his 

















opposite, into which a 
family had recently 
moved, he saw some- 
thing that made him cross the street quickly 
and deliver this speech, in substance, to 
a group of the new neighbours seated on 
the veranda: ‘My name is Clemens. My 
wife and I have been intending to call on 
you to make your acquaintance. We owe 


AGE 62. 
From a Photo. by Alfred Ellis. he has been singularly 


simple home, in which 


happy. Perhaps this is 

why, for a man of seventy, he keeps so young. 

Our portraits of Mr. Clemens at the ages 

of eighteen and twenty-seven are reproduced 

by kind permission of Messrs. Chatto and 

Windus from their édition de luxe of “The 
Writings of Mark Twain.” 














“MARK TWAIN.” 


“MARK TWAIN”—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo, supplied. by George Grantham Bain, New York, 
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HENRIK IBSEN—PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by Gustav Borgen. 














HENRIK IBSEN. 


ET us draw two pictures. The 
first is that of a struggling young 
author of genius who, having 
tasted the sweets of literary suc- 
cess, and having received the 
plaudits of an enthusi- 





and feels, while a tew triends are trying to get 
him a livelihood in a Government office. 
The irony of it! In trouble of his own, he 
seems helpless when his country is in trouble, 
for they will have none of his plain speech. 

Then, in disgust with 








astic audience on the 
production of one of 
his plays, finds himself, 
a few years after, with 
but few pence in his 
pocket, and a pariah 
in his native land. He _ |! 
has been misunder- 
stood and then reviled, 
accused of plagiarism, 
and condemned for 
‘‘dishonour” and 
“conceit.” The vials of 
newspaper wrath have 
been let loose upon 
his head, for he has 
straightly told his coun- 
trymen a few unwhole- 
some truths, and, after 
three years’ labour on 











everything, he takes 
stand upon his 
honour. He will 
shake loose from such 
a life. He will seek 
for reputation in an 
environment less 
narrow, and, because 
of his many ser- 


vices-—which even his 
enemies recognise— 
he appeals to the State 
for the expenses of 
foreign travel. And 
niggardly is the pen- 
sion granted. “ The 
man who wrote ‘ The 
Comedy of Love,’” 
says one of his an- 
tagonists, “deserves a 



































AGE 37. 
From a Photograph. 


a play, has been condemned as a “literary 
trifler.”. A storm of indignation surrounds 
him on all hands, and the misfortunes of the 
theatre for which he works leaves him stranded 
in pocket, his meagre income gone. He faces 
starvation, but, still unbeaten, fights on, deal- 
ing Berserker blows at the wrongs he knows 


AGE 30, 


From a Photo. 
by Nyblin, 
Christiantwa 























AGE 43. 
From a Photo. by Budtz, Muller, & Co., Copenhagen. 


thrashing rather than a travelling allowance.” 


But the opposition does not avail, and the 
author goes abroad, where he stays for ten 
years. Even in his alienation is he followed 
by obloquy. He is at Suez when the news 
reaches him of the cat-calls and hisses with 
which his latest comedy has been received. 
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To him they are but 
‘*splutterings from 
penny whistles.” 

That was in 1869, 
and the years that pre- 
ceded Ibsen’s depar- 
ture from Christiania. 
The second picture 
finds him, in 1898, at 
the age of seventy, in 
this same city, almost 
a demi-god. It is 
the lot of great men to 
pass through mud into 
the full glare of public 
praise and adoration. 
And the career of 
Ibsen has been more 
full of sordid detrac- 
tion than that of many. 
Yet he has survived it, 
and, at three score 
and ten, finds himself 
hailed as the “fore- 
most of Scandinavians,” 
with enormous crowds 
waiting to do him 
honour. The anniver- 
sary festivities are 
spread over a fortnight, 
and greetings come 
to him from all parts 
of the world. His 


plays are produced simultaneously in several 
capitals of the world and special issues of 
newspapers are published, to which men and 
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AGE €5. 


From a Photo. by Nyblin, Christiania 





Scandinavian’s work is 
over, and nothing can 
make the record more 
complete. In his prime 
he was a slave to 
method, beginning as 
far back as 1851, when 
he was manager of the 
theatre at Bergen. He 
used to rise at seven, 
and after a piece of 
bread and cup of coffee 
begin work at nine and 
end at one. Most of 
his plays have been 
written in the summer- 
time. He thinks out 
his subject first, long 
before he begins to 
write, and then makes 
a first sketch, after 
which the play is writ- 
ten out with care. But 
this, so one of his 
biographers says, “is 
no more than a pre- 
liminary study. It is 
not till this is finished 
that he seems gradu- 
ally to become familiar 
with his personages ; 
then does he first know 
their natures tho- 


roughly, and how they express themselves. 
Then the whole is completely rewritten, 
and the third is a fair copy. 


women noted in the world of letters contribute Like Keats, Dr. Ibsen was a chemist’s 


their word of praise. Deputations of all sorts, 


literary, scientific, poli- 
tical, wait upon him at 
his simple home to 
present to him patriotic 
addresses, and Parlia 
ment sends a vote of 
thanks for what he 
has “accomplished on 
behalf of labouring, 
thinking humanity and 
of progress, beyond all 
else what he has done 
for his own country and 
people.” And the little 
old man of seventy, 
with his white hair, is 
immensely pleased with 
it all! 

If Ibsen lives to be 
eighty there will be more 
rejoicing, but the great 





























AGE 70. 
From a Photo. by F. Hanfetaengl, Munich. 


assistant, having left Skien, his birthplace, at 


the age of sixteen. Here 
(Grimstad) he remained 
till he was twenty-two, 
and when the revolution 
of 1848-49 broke out 
found himself growing 
unpopular amongst the 
townspeople by his 
somewhat fiery verses. 
Leaving for Christiania 
in 1850, a one-act play 
on a_ topical subject 
made his naine known 
in the capital, and he 
soon abandoned his 
studies to take up 
the life of the play- 
wright, which he 
has followed ever 
since with increasing 
fame. 




















A 


Mutual Dilemma. 


By RospertT Barr. 


ORD TOLLBROOKE was in 
trouble about his nephew, who 
seemed to be going wrong 
altogether. Instead of be- 
coming addicted to wine or to 
racing, or to any of those 
serious occupations which had always dis- 
tinguished the heir to the estate and title of 
Tollbrooke, this young chap had taken to 
music, which convinced his uncle that the 
country was indeed going to the dogs. It was 
easy to foretell where this would end, because 
already Harry had appeared at a notable Lon- 
don concert, where he received greater praise 
for his playing than did the long-haired profes- 
sional whose reputation was international. 
The limit of Lord Tollbrooke’s patience was 
reached when people began to compliment 
him on the excellence of his nephew’s piano- 
playing, and he resolved to put a stop to this 
sort of thing. Of course, the concert had 
been a charity affair, patronized by the 
highest in the land; nevertheless, it was but a 
step from the society stage to the profes- 
sional, and his lordship thought it better to 
begin action before that step was taken. 
So he wrote to his nephew that the bin of 
‘78 at the Old Tory Club was running low, 
therefore he wished 
Mr. Harry Sele to 
dine with him on 
Wednesday night, 
that they might 
take advantage of 
a bottle or two 
while the vintage 
lasted. 

Harry, wonder- 
ing what the old 
gentleman had on 
his mind, accepted 
the invitation, but 
rather dreaded the 








meeting, for 
although Lord 
lollbrooke was 


scrupulously polite 
up to a certain 


point, yet after 
that point was 
passed he could 


use language that 
Should bring the 





blush to the grimy cheek of a coal-heaver. 
His lordship regarded himself as the most 
reasonable man on earth, which opinion was 
not shared by those who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

“Harry,” began Lord Tollbrooke, when 
the dinner came to an end, “ when do you 
intend to settle down and learn the duties 
that pertain to a landholder ?” 

“ Well, uncle,” replied Harry, genially, “as 
I hold no land at the present moment, and 
hope long to be landless through your own 
continued good health, I see no immediate 
necessity for considering the question. If it 
were possible to look upon music as a career 
for a gentleman we might perhaps——” 

“Who ever heard of a Tollbrooke going in 
for music ?” 

“There would have been more money 
available for you and me, uncle, if some of 
them had.” 

“Nonsense. It is American competition 
that has all but left us penniless. The long 
and the short of it is, are you going to 
become a musician ?” 

“T am but fulfilling the destiny of the 
family, you know. Wine, women, and song, 
as the phrase goes. My ancestors attended 
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““THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT IS, ARE YOU GOING TO 
BECOME A MUSICIAN?” 
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to the two first, hence the mortgages ; I shall 
pay some attention to the last.” 

“The estate is entailed, so I cannot inter- 
fere with its coming to you. My personal 
property is not so valuable that such a future 
loss would exercise any present influence over 
you ; still, you must be aware that I am not 
entirely powerless when demanding that some 
attention should be paid to my wishes.” 

“ Of course, you can stop my allowance, 
but you are such a stickler for precedent that 
I doubt if you would adopt an action so 
extreme. The heir to Tollbrooke has always 
had an income.” 

“Yes ; but the heir to Tollbrooke has never 
before been a confounded fool.” 

“ My dear uncle, how can you so misstate 
well-known facts? There has never been a 
lack of fools in our family, old or young.” 

“There is no old fool in the family now, 
Harry, and, as the representative of our clan, 
I am determined there shall be no young fool 
either. If you do not promise me to give 
up this musical nonsense I shall not only stop 
the allowance, precedent or no precedent, but 
I shall cut down the timber and sell it.” 

“So be it. But I warn you that I may 
obtain a legal injunction against you in the 
premises, and, if not, I can at least get a 
piano-organ and play ‘ Woodman, Spare That 
Tree’ under your window until you relent.” 

“Oh, this is not a laughing matter, Harry. 
You will find it easier to get rid of an income 
than to acquire a new one.” 

“That may or may not be the fact. I am 
determined to have a try.” 

“Well, of all fools——” 

**No, no, uncle; you’ve got hold of the 
wrong adage. That one is about the old 
fool. You want the one about the fool and 
his money, or something of that sort.” 

“Do you mean to say you are about to 
attempt making a living as a musician? Not 
here in London, I trust ?” 

“No; I shall observe the proprieties, and 
not raise the blush to the cheek of either a 
Tollbrooke or a Sele. I shall net only adopt 
a nom de guerre, but I shall make my experi- 
ment in America.” 

“We are both of the same stubborn stock, 
and I know the uselessness of arguing. But 
I am as bent on having my way as you are 
on having yours. I shall set your allowance 
aside in a special account at the bank every 
month. The moment you want it you can 
have it, by writing or sending a wire, but it is 
understood that when you do this you are 
prepared to adopt my view.” 

“Quite so, uncle. And when I am getting 


a thousand pounds a night, with musical con- 
tinents raving over me, don’t forget that a 
post-card will bring you all you need of the 
money.” 

“T shall be too anxious to conceal the fact 
that the famous musician is my nephew to 
risk disclosure by using so open a method of 
communication as a post-card. Shall we 
break another bottle of this wine, Harry? 
You won’t find its like in New York, I 
venture to say.” 

“T am told that it is because so much of 
it is in America that there is so little in your 
club. Thanks, no, I shall not drink any 
more. I must begin to deny myself all 
luxuries for a while.” 

“There is just one proviso I wish to 
make, which is, that you won’t bring back an 
American wife.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s a bit unreasonable, you 
know. If a lady over there does me the 
honour to marry me, I really must bring her 
back with me if she'll come.” 

The young man rose to his feet, laughing 
quietly as he held out his hand to his uncle, 
but, seeing that the old man was in genuine 
distress over the situation, the hilarity 
vanished, and he said, soberly enough, 
“Have no fear for me. I go to America 
to make a name for myself, and not to 
change the name of a woman.” 

Harry Sele began his career in New York 
handicapped by all the disadvantages with 
which a foolish belief in various romantic 
theories could hamper him. He wished to 
succeed by merit alone. He might have 
taken over the ocean a trunkful of intro- 
ductory letters which would have opened to 
him doors closed to all but the elect. He 
imagined that his contempt for the pride of 
birth and race was not only democratic but 
genuine. He was determined to win as a 
musician, not as an aristocrat. 

It is an unhappy task to write an account 
of a career that tends steadily downward, 
so we will make no effort in that direc- 
tion, but come to the blissful hour when 
recognition at last touched Harry on the 
shoulder. Of course, no one of properly- 
balanced mind can pretend any real sym- 
pathy with Harry, who might by sending a 
post-card have lifted the floodgates of an ever- 
accumulating fund, and caused an adequate 
income to flow in his direction. All he 
needed to do was to admit failure and 
promise to amend his ways. An old man in 
London was longing for the admission, now 
made the more anxious because for seven 
months all trace of the boy had been lost. 

















A MUTUAL 


Silas Holder, of Samuels, Benson, and 
Holder, owners of that huge and well-known 
department store in New York, with large 
establishments in various other cities of the 
Union, had on his hands a man from the 
West who was manager of one of the most 
important branches. Holder took him round 
town after dark, as was his custom when 
these Westerners invaded the big city. Ata 
certain saloon in the lower quarters it was 
reputed that good beer and better music were 
furnished to customers, and the Western man 
having heard of this place which the New 
Yorker knew nothing about, because it is 
only when their friends come in from the 
West that natives learn anything of their own 
city, Holder and his guest made their way to 
the spot. 

“T don’t know very much about music,” 
said Holder, at last, “but it seems to me 
that the playing of 
that tramp at the 
piano beats the 
band.” 

“He certainly 
can dust off the 
ivories better than 
any fellow I ever 
heard,”’ corrobo- 
rated the Wes- 
terner ; “that ren- 
dition of ‘ Whistl- 
ing Rufus’ was 
immense.” 

Thus it came about that 
during an interval Holder 
made his way to the ragged 
performer and accosted 
him. 

“Look here, my friend ; 
you play the piano pretty 
well. With practice and 
a few lessons you will 
soon be on to the game.” 
_ “Thanks,” responded the musi- 
cian, languidly. 

“ Now, young chap, if it’s not too 

intimate a question to ask, how 
much do they give you a week for this 
job?” 
__ “T would rather not answer that question, 
if you don’t mind. Competition is keen in 
this town, and I shouldn’t care, by boasting 
of my position, to invite rivalry. I may say, 
however, that it isn’t so much the salary as 
the perquisites that makes the situation so 
desirable.” 

“The perquisites ?” echoed Holder, rather 


resentful of the tone in which the other 
Vol. xxx.—92., 
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addressed him, as well as somewhat astonished 
at the language he used. 

“ Yes. I’m allowed two glasses of beer each 
evening, and you ought to know, if you are a 
frequenter of the place, that the beer is good.” 

“T am not a frequenter, but I’m ready to 
talk business with you. If you come with 
me I’ll give you twenty-five dollars a week to 
begin, and if you make a hit there'll be an 
increase.” 

“A hit! I'll never make a hit. What's 
your line—music-hall, variety show, theatre, 
or circus ?” 

“f’m Holder, of Samuels, Benson, and 
Holder.” The merchant made this announce- 
ment with that air of pride which the 
celebrity of his firm justified. 

“Theatrical trust?” inquired the young 
man, innocently. 

“No; department store.” 
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“ HOW MUCH DO THEY GIVE YOU A WEEK FOR THIS Jou?” 


“ Ah, yes. Pardon me. I remember the 
place now, although when you first mentioned 
the name I failed to recognise it. How can 
a man make a hit m a department store? 
Of what would my duties consist ? ” 

“We have a music department which is 
very popular, and its popularity largely 
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depends on the man at the grand piano. 
We furnish you with the very best grand 
piano that’s made. You occupy an elevated 
platform, and are surrounded by a counter 
on which lie piles of sheet music, giving all 
the latest and most popular compositions in 
rag-time and coon songs. A customer selects 
something, and one of the sales-girls hands 
it up to you, and you dash off a bit of it, 
just enough to let the lady know whether 
she wants to buy the piece or not.” 

The experience-saddened eyes of the player 
raised themselves to the face of the man of 
commerce, and for a moment or two he 
made no comment on the explanation he 
had received ; then he said, slowly :— 

“That would be heavenly. ‘The fact that 
the performer need not finish the compo- 
sition adds to the attractiveness of your pro- 
posal. I will accept gladly on one condition, 
which is that you advance me enough money 
to refit, as I should hesitate to introduce this 
shop-worn costume, saturated with tobacco 
smoke, into the presence of ladies who buy 
rag-time in the form of sheet music.” 

Silas Holder did not more than half like 
this style of conversation. The young man 
produced a subtle suspicion of conferring a 
favour rather than receiving one, as was so 
palpably the case ; and, as everyone knows, 
the tide of contempt, if it is to run at all, 
should flow from the man of money toward 
the failure who cannot make the cash. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Holder was so good a 
judge of character that he trusted this 
stranger, and, producing the necessary funds, 
handed them over, saying : “I imagine that 
will see you through. I shall expect you to 
show up at the store on Monday.” 

“T shall be there as soon as the doors are 
open,” replied Sele, with his hest bow. 

And when he came it was generally 
admitted that in appearance he seemed 
almost as much the gentleman as was the 
chief floor-walker. Indeed, Holder had 
every reason to congratulate himself on his 
perspicuity. Here was but another instance 
of his acknowledged judgment of men. Sele 
proved an instantaneous success. He in- 
jected into the most reckless specimens -of 
rag-time .a suggestion of sentimental tender- 
ness which had hitherto been conspicuously 
lacking, and which especially appealed to the 
women. They crowded round the music 


counters in well-dressed flocks, and bought 
sheet music to an extent never before known 
in the New World. As the profit on this sort 
of merchandise is several hundreds per cent., 
and the output limited only by the capacity of 


the printing-presses, the rag-time section of a 
department store is not to be despised when 
balance-sheets are made up. 

Curiously enough, as showing the in- 
scrutable ways of Providence and the 
blundering methods of men, it was old 
Benson himself who drew his daughter’s 
attention to the man at the grand piano. 
Benson was the financial chief of the concern, 
a hard-headed man with no nonsense about 
him, as the saying is. The firm of Samuels, 
Benson, and Holder had never contained a 
Samuels. The mythical name was placed 
first to give people the idea that things could 
be had from the store at bargain prices, 
Benson’s idea being that the way to make 
large profits was to hypnotize the public into 
believing they were buying cheap. Benson 
had been successful with all his possessions 
excepting his only daughter; he could not 
understand her. Although she pretended to 
be fond of music, he could never get her to 
appreciate the beauty of the rag-time depart- 
ment at the store. 

“T say, Sadie,” began her father one even- 
ing at dinner, “ Holder is the greatest chap 
ever was for picking up the right man for the 
right place. He has just made the biggest 
kind of a find for our rag-time department.” 

“Oh, the rag-time department!” com- 
mented Sadie, loftily. 

_, “That’s all right, but it’s turning in to-day 
a bigger percentage of profit than any other 
two sections of the store.” 

“The rag-time department doesn’t interest 
me, father.” 

“Tt would, Sadie, if you had any ear for 
music. Why, our new man can play coon tunes 
in a way that would bring tears to your eyes.” 

“T dare say that is exactly the effect it 
would produce.” 

“Yes, Sadie, I know you’re making fun of 
me and of the store; but that’s where our 
money comes from, and don’t you forget it.” 

“As if I were likely to!” remarked the 
girl, ungratefully. 

“Why, this man plays coon songs better 
than ever I’ve heard them since the Plantation 
Singers were round when I was a boy. He just 
makes you feel like a nigger who’s been turned 
out of the old cabin home—good night —and 
thinks he’s never going to see it again.” 

Sadie made no reply, but it was quite 
evident she had not the slightest interest in 
this topic of conversation, when her father, 
piqued by his lack of success, was prompted 
by some demon to say the thing that would 
prove the touch of the torch to the slow match. 

“Now, I’ll give you a suggestion, Sadie, 
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and when you remember that it was my 
suggestions that built up the business, per- 
haps you'll have some respect for it. You 
are wondering how to get. some attrac- 
tion that will bring in money at the next 
church social. Very good. I'll give you all 
the sheet music you want for nothing. I'll 
send over some men the day before, who will 
set up the platform and put the grand piano 
in place, with tables all round for the sheet 
music. The afternoon of the social I'll give 
you this player, and all the pretty girls will 
sell the music at prices five times as much as 
we charge, and that will make the whole 
congregation thank goodness that they are 
privileged to deal at a department store at 
ordinary times. Now, if you get together a 
nice lot of girls, real society girls whose 
names appear in the papers when they 
announce the affair, it will make New York 
think that all the younger section of the Four 
Hundred will be there, and I venture to 
predict you will place the finances of the 
church on a substantial basis.” 

“Thank you very much, father. I will 
consult the vicar about it, and if he has no 
objection to rag-time in the church hall I, as 
secretary, will accept your kind offer and tender 
you the formal thanks of the organization.” 

“Oh, the reverend gen- 
tleman will put nothing in 
your way if he sees the cash 
ahead,” replied the cynical 
merchant as he rose from 
the table. 

The next day Sadie Ben- 
son, whose ap- 
preciation of 
music went far 
beyond her 
ability to exe- 
cute it, experi- 
enced some 
difficulty with 
the intricate /“/77 
Mr. Grieg, and 
came away 
from the 
master who 
taught her ex- 
tremely dis- 
satisfied with 
herself, for she 
was a con- 
scientious 
young woman oa: qi 
to whom sa 
music was a serious art. Her thoughts 
turned to the musician whom her father had 
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told her about. She walked to the great 
department store, stood back from the crowd 
around the popular music counters, and 
watched the young man who was the centre 
of attraction. She had not been prepared to 
see so distinguished an individual fronting 
the keys, and for a moment thought that this 
must be the secret of his popularity. But as 
she listened to the snips of harmony he pro- 
duced she was forced reluctantly to admit 
that there was something in negro minstrelsy 
she had never known before. He seemed to 
have the power of making the most banal 
composition sound as if the man who wrote 
it actually had an idea in his head at the 
time. At last she unclasped the music-roll 
she carried, took out the sheets of Grieg, 
waved aside the sales-girl who was feeding 
rag-time to the player as a thresher feeds 
sheaves to a machine, and reached up the 
roll to Harry Sele. He took it automatically, 
as the threshing-machine takes a sheave, 
careless whether it contains grain or chaff. 
He spread the leaves out before him, then 
seemed to awake suddenly. He turned his 
head to learn hcw this mistake had occurred, 
and met those eyes full upon him. 

“ Please,” whispered the red lips. The 
thought that flashed through his mind was: 










‘* HE TURNED HIS HEAD, AND MET THOSE EVES FULL UPON HIM.” 
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“It is worth crossing the ocean to see a face 
like that.” 

He bent his head in silent acquiescence to 
the whisper, squared his shoulders, and a 
moment after his fingers lovingly caressed 
the keys a hush fell on the chattering crowd. 
The harried sales-girls rested and listened, 
with no protest from impatient customers. 
The achievement ended, Sele again en- 
countered that inspiring face, the eyes now 
moist, the sensitive lips trembling a little. 

“Thanks, my lady,” said Harry, in a tone 
as low and distinct as her own. The young 
woman took the sheets and bowed her 
acknowledgment, but did not venture to 
speak. He watched her thread her way 
through the throng, but not until she dis- 
appeared did he pay attention to the impor- 
tunities of his assistant. 

A few days later Mr. Benson informed 
him that he had been lent for the afternoon 
and evening to the church bazaar being held 
that day, and the young man made no objec- 
tion to the transfer of his services. 

Arriving at the church hall, he strolled for 
atime aimlessly about the large and busy 
room, waiting until his turn came. The 
scene was animated and friendly, but as in 
all that assemblage he did not know a single 
soul he was haunted by that sense of loneli- 
ness in the multitude which of late had 
scarcely ever left him. He was thinking 
rather bitterly that he was a fool, uselessly 
wasting his life in the pursuit of an ambition 
which seemed each day farther from fulfil- 
ment, when his mental wanderings were sud- 
denly arrested by the sight of the Grieg lady, 
as he termed her. She did not see him, 
and for this mercy he was thankful, but 
the fact that she was here brought him to 
a quick determination that it was impos- 
sible for him to play the frivolous trash 
for which purpose he was sent there, under 
the scrutiny of those intelligent, adorable 
eyes. At once he sought out the vicar and 
said it would be impossible for him to carry 
out his part of the programme that afternoon 
and evening. The reverend gentleman was 
much perturbed, protesting quite reasonably 
that the player was rather late in coming to 
such a conclusion. 

“ Oh, there will be no trouble in procuring 
a substitute,” asserted Harry. “The most 
incompetent musician can play these trifles 
quite as well as I. It is not as if I were to 
give a piano recital.” 

“Come with me,” said the vicar, who was 
a wise and diplomatic man, accustomed by 
the mildest methods to ensure his own way. 


“ Come to the secretary’s room. Before you 
make up your mind definitely to abandon us 
I should like our secretary to show you how 
much we were relying on your assistance.” 

“ All the secretaries in the world could not 
make me change my mind,” declared Sele, 
with something of his old-time firmness. 
“There are reasons which I cannot explain. 
I shall not play.” 

“Our secretary is a very persuasive person,” 
said the wise vicar, with a smile. “ Please 
sit down here for a moment until I fetch 
her.” 

Presently the clergyman returned, and Sele 
realized that the Grieg lady and the secretary 
were the same person. Harry rose as they 
entered. 

“T don’t think I caught your name,” said 
the vicar, inquiringly. 

“ My name is Sele.” 

“Mr. Sele, let me introduce you to our 
capable secretary, Miss Benson, who tells me 
she knows the reason you refuse to play,” 
and with that the crafty vicar left them alone 
together. 

“ Yes,” said Sadie, “I not only know the 
reason, but I appreciate the justice of it. 
We should not have asked you to fill a réz 
which is entirely unworthy of your talent. 
Now I propose a complete change of pro- 
gramme. I suggest that a 

“ First let me take the liberty of correct- 
ing you, Miss Benson,” interrupted this 
blunt young man. “I pretend to no talent. 
A man, I suppose, sinks into what he is 
best fitted for. The reason I refused to 
play trash was because I saw your face 
among the crowd of strangers, and I did 
not wish to play my worst before a lady who 
had for one brief moment inspired me to 
attempt my best. But I shall be delighted 
to play ‘In Dahomey’ if you wish me to 
do so.” 

Sadie gazed at the carpet long enough to 
impress its pattern on her memory ; then she 
‘ooked up unperturbed at the young man. 

“Won’t you sit down, Mr. Sele? Now, 
please draw out a programme of all the 
selections you would like to play this after- 
noon.” 

He did as requested, and handed her the 
sheet with the remark: “How would that 
do?” 

“ Excellently,” she approved, cordially, 
glancing over it. ‘‘ Now we shall hear some- 
thing worth while.” 

The young man sat and watched the secre- 
tary, who displayed ‘an executive ability that 
would have done credit to her father. She 
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summoned a girl 
typist from an 
inner room, gave 
her the pro- 
gramme, with in- 
structions to 
have it stencilled 
as speedily as possible and put on the rotary 
duplicator, and named the price at which 
copies were to be sold. Then she organized a 
corps of girls who were to do the selling, and, 
having started everything in motion, turned 
to the young man, and said calmly, as if he 
were a candidate for examination :— 

“Where did you study music, Mr. Sele?” 

“In Vienna, Munich, Paris. The usual 
places.” 

“You prepared yourself for a career?” 

“T thought I was doing so at the time.” 

“Have you changed your mind ?” 

“Very completely, Miss Benson.” 

“That seems a pity after all your prepara- 
tion, and at a moment when you are perhaps 
on the threshold of success. You have had 
a struggle, perhaps ?” 

“Tt has been a bit difficult now and 
then.” 

“ Are you going to allow a few rebuffs to 
discourage you? Don’t you think we grow 
by overcoming difficulties ?” 

“It’s been the other way about, I’m afraid. 
The difficulties overcame me. I am no 
conquering hero.” 


‘HE DID AS REQUESTED, AND HANDED HER THE SHEET.” 
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“So you are going to give up 

your idea of a career?” 

7 ~~ 

“Somehow I formed the idea 
that you had more per- 
sistence. The view I got 
of your profile the day 
you played Grieg for me 
| —the set of your lips, 
= the contour of your chin, 
the unconscious squaring 
ANT of the shoulders when 
‘@ you set to work — gave 
me the impression 
that you were re- 
solute, perhaps 
even stubborn. 
You are proving 
yourself disap- 


pointing, Mr. 
Sele.” 

“T always dis- 
appoint my 


friends, and they 
are accustomed 
to term my action 
stubbornness. 
The trouble is 
that I have lately 
disappointed my- 
self, and this has 
entirely changed 
the situation. My 
chin did not belie me. Iam stubborn. It 
has taken three hard and merciless years to 
convince me that I am a fool, and yet my 
friends at home arrived at the fact in less 
than as many minutes.” 

“Do you know what ‘grub-staking’ is, Mr. 
Sele?” was her unexpected question. 

“T have heard the term, but can’t place it 
just at the moment.” 

“It is a Western phrase, and it means 
that a man with money supplies a miner who 
has none with enough to buy food and 
other necessaries while he prospects for gold 
or silver in the mountains. I should not 
like to see you defeated for lack of money. 
I’ll ‘grub-stake’ you, Mr. Sele, while you 
prospect the musical mountains.” 

The fine eyes of the girl, as they gazed 
across at him, were aglow with the enthu- 
siasm of the missionary. The young mari 
did not fall into the error of supposing that 
there was anything personal in her anxiety 
for his welfare. He was merely a brand to 
be snatched from the burning—a_ fellow- 
creature whose steps were to be turned aside 
from the path of failure. The semi-ecclesias- 
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tical architecture of the room, the subdueu 
radiance of the light from the painted window, 
added a suggestion of the convent to the 
white dress, and the colour slowly crept to 
the face of her auditor because his thoughts 
were of the world rather than of the church, 
and his fancy pictured the fair head under a 
worldly coronet rather than obscured by a 
nun’s coif. 

“You are very good and very kind, Miss 
Benson, and if I accepted help I would 
rather accept it from you than from anyone 
else on earth. But the situation is like this. 
I am a trifle superstitious, and it seems as if 
for the last three years I have been battling 
against a just fate. There is a paragraph 
somewhere in the Prayer Book which says we 
should do our duty in the station to which 
the'Lord has called us. Now, it was quite 
evident to what duty the Lord called me, but 
being, as you have surmised, a wilful person, 
I took another direction. Now I am going 
back.” 

“What are the duties of which you 
speak ?” 

“There is an old gentleman in England 
called the Earl of Tollbrooke. My father, 
during his life, was by way of being a bailiff, 
or steward, on Lord Tollbrooke’s estate, and 
it was expected that I should take up the task 
when he died. I went in for music instead, 
much to his lordship’s disappointment.” 

“Was there any difficulty in finding a 
substitute ?” 

“Yes, rather. You see, these duties run 
in families, as one might say, and then his 
lordship is really very poor, although he owns 
so much land, and one must not expect too 
large a salary, and one must also understand 
dealing with the tenantry, granting their 
requests when they don’t cost much money, 
and persuading them that they do not really 
want the improvements when they are 
expensive.” 

“Ts there a castle ?” 

“No; but a lovely manor house of Eliza- 
beth’s time, quite one of the finest in 
England, I should say, with a charming un- 
dulating wooded landscape all round it.” 

“] think Lord Tollbrooke a very fortunate 
man to be privileged to live in such a house.” 

“ Oh, he never lives there. He can’t afford 
it. He lives at his club in London for the 
most part, mitigated by occasional visits to 
continental Spas. His lordship is a bachelor, 
and he lets the old manor house.” 

“His lordship leads a very useless life, I 
imagine, and I suppose the estate will go to 
one no better.” 


“Lord Tollbrooke is a very delightful, 
courteous, kindly old man. He will be 
succeeded by a nephew, whose uselessness 
in this world merits all you might say against 
such characters.” 

“And you, a young man, prefer to be 
the dependent of a family like that rather 
than make the most of your talents in 
America ?” 

“Dependence is merely a relative term. 
I was much more independent there than 
ever I have been in America.” 

The young woman rose, a smile on her 
face. 

“Perhaps you will change your mind 
under the stimulant of applause. I think 
you will find the audience very appreciative 
this afternoon ; I know there is a great treat in 
store for them. Your ideas about independ- 
ence disappoint me, but nevertheless I wish 
you luck,” and with that she held out her 
hand to him. He bent over it and raised it 
to his lips with an old-world deference in his 
manner that reminded her of a scene in an 
historical novel. 

At that moment the door opened and her 
father came in, followed by the vicar. Mr. 
Benson banished the expression of resent- 
ment which for a brief moment leapt into his 
face. He ignored his employé and turned 
to his daughter. 

“Everything is ready, Sadie,” he said, 
quietly. 

“T shall have the pleasure of introducing 
you in my best platform manner,” remarked 
the vicar, suavely, and the quartet left the 
secretary's room together. 

The concert was an avowed success, and 
the evening performance even more of a 
triumph. Harry Sele was congratulated by 
everyone except Mr. Benson, who thought 
his daughter unnecessarily complimentary to 
the young man, and stood by gloomily while 
she talked to him. Benson made no com- 
ment, but determined to nip this acquaint- 
anceship in the bud. It required tact, and 
he knew it. His designs, which had always 
been successful, were invariably thought out 
in silence and executed with a rapidity which 
left his opponent no chance of victory. For 
once he was in a state of indecision. He 
wished to discharge Harry Sele, but feared 
such an action might prove a mistake in 
tactics. The problem was solved for him by 
Holder next day, when he announced with 
considerable dolour that the young man had 
resigned. 

“TI think those concerts turned his head. 
Fashionable women make such a silly fuss 























over anyone they take up. I imagine he 
thinks he can break into society now.” 

“Did he say anything to that effect?” 
asked Benson, with more inward anxiety than 
he cared to show. 

“When I hinted at a rise in wages, and 
asked why he wished to leave, he said he 
hoped to better his position. He was very 
reticent about what he intended to do, but I 
gathered that social ambition was the cause 
of his resignation.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter to us what 
becomes of him. Engage someone else in 
his place, Holder.” 

Benson tried to persuade himself that the 
episode was ended, and endeavoured to thrust 
all thought of the young man and his affairs 
from his mind; but the situation, neverthe- 
less, worried him, and he went home early 
that afternoon. Fate had been unusually 
kind to Silas Benson all his life, and now, 
as if to establish her fame for impartiality, 
proceeded to make a football of him. 
Arriving at his residence, he saw Harry 
Sele coming down the steps. The young 
man was well dressed and well groomed, 
seeming much more the club man about 
town than the ex-employé of a department 
store. There was an air of confident self- 
satisfaction about him that exasperated the 
elder, but, as usual, he said nothing, 
and the two men passed with a scanty 
acknowledgment of each other’s exist- 
ence. It was at this moment that 
Silas Benson planned a 
masterly retreat. 

He found his daugh- 
ter seated in the draw- 
ing-room, so much ab- 
sorbed in thought that 
she was quite startled 
when he came in. 

“Why, father, you 
are home early,” she 
cried. 

“Yes, I am rather 
tired ; have been feeling 
tired all the week.” 

“You look harassed. 

It is not about Mr. Sele | 
by any chance ?” 


It was now Mr. 
Benson’s turn to be 
startled. 


“Why should I be 
harassed about him ?” 

“T didn’t know but 
he was the cause. You 
told me the other day 
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that the music department was very pro- 
sperous because of his playing, and now he 
informs me that he has left the store. If 
you had come a moment sooner you would 
have met him.” 

“Oh, he is of no importance whatever, 
and his going or staying doesn’t matter in 
the least,” said her father, wearily. “I have 
not had a vacation for years, and I think one 
is about due me now. I need a good long 
rest. What do you say toa trip to Europe, 
Sadie ?” 

“That would be delightful,” replied the 
girl, with unexpected enthusiasm. 

“You are willing to leave your numerous 
pensioners to take care of themselves for 
a few months while you look after your 
old dad?” 

Sadie went round to the back of the arm- 
chair in which he sat, put her arms gently 
about his neck, and laid her cheek against his. 

“Father,” she said, almost in a whisper, “I 
am just beginning to learn that the individual 
is much more interesting than the mass. 
Sympathy and help should perhaps be con- 
centrated rather than spread out too thin. I 
will take good care of you over in Europe.” 

“That’s all right, then,” replied her father, 
with a sigh of relief. “I'll secure rooms on 


the Carbonic, which sails next week.” 





“SADIE WENT ROUND TO THE BACK OF THE ARM-CHAIK IN WHICH HE SAT AND PUT HER 
, 


ARMS GENTLY ABOUT HIS NECK.” 
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Seven days later, as the American shore 
was fading from sight, Silas Benson, as he 
reclined on his deck-chair, began to realize 
what sport Fate was having with him, when 
he saw Harry Sele, attired in quite correct 
steamer togs, emerge from the opening that 
led to the companion-way and glance im- 
perturbably up and down the promenade of 
the huge steamship. 


Old. Lord Tollbrooke sat in the strangers’ 
room of his club awaiting the arrival of a 
man unknown to him, who had telegraphed 
so urgent an appeal from Queenstown for an 
interview that his lordship was almost in- 
clined to forward an invitation because of the 
length and expense of the telegram alone. 
The Earl of Tollbrooke rarely wasted money 
on telegrams, being economical on everything 
except wine. But this Queenstown message 
said the proposed conference pertained to the 
welfare of Harry Sele, and so his lordship 
responded by means of a telegram to the 
Carbonic, Liverpool, inviting Mr. Benson to 
call at the club that afternoon. The natural 
anxiety caused by the receipt of the stranger’s 
message was mitigated by the fact that the 
Earl expected Harry himself later in the day. 
He hoped America’ had knocked the non- 
sense out of the young man’s head, but the 
telegram made him fear entanglements which 
might require all his diplomacy to straighten 
out. The wine of ’78 had been gone this 
three years now, but a certain amount of con- 
solation was to be found in the later vintage 
which stood at his lordship’s elbow. “He 
wasna fou, but jist had planty,” and was con- 
sequently in his most urbane humour when 
Mr. Silas Benson was announced. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Benson,” said his 
lordship, with a courteous wave of the hand. 
“TI regret to begin our conversation with 
the deplorable announcement that our stock 
of ’78 has been absorbed some time since, 
but its successor is not without merit, as you 
will find if you venture on a glass.” 

“Thanks, but I never touch wine, although 
I deal in the best brands. I bought the 
available stock of ’78 a few years ago, and I 
have it piled in a row about one-eighth of a 
mile long in the cellars of that firm at 
Rheims. They take care of it for me, and I 
order by cable as required.” 

The ancient nobleman leaned back in his 
chair and gazed awe-struck at his guest, 
speechless for the moment. At last he said, 
in husky tones, “ You—you own an eighth of 
a mile of ’78 and don’t drink ?” 

“No; I prefer hard cider.” 


“ Well, well, well ; this is a strange world 
after all.” 

“T shall be delighted to send you some 
cases. If you’ve got such a thing as a tele- 
graph blank in this club I can have them 
here by to-morrow night.” 

With trembling hand his lordship struck a 
bell. 

“ Bring some telegraph forms, and be quick 
about it,” he said to the. waiter who 
responded. 

The message being sent off, Mr. Benson 
plunged at once into the subject which 
brought him there 

“Lord Tollbrooke, I am face to face with 
a crisis which I can’t handle. If you help me 
to what I want I'll turn over to you that 
eighth of a mile of wine in the Rheims 
cellars. A young fellow named Sele, who I 
understand is to occupy a_ subordinate 
position on your estates as land agent, or 
something of that sort, has managed to in- 
sinuate himself into the regard of a silly girl 
in whom I am interested. I am determined 
to stop this acquaintanceship from going any 
farther, but am con‘ronted with the dilemma 
of not knowing how te do it.” 

“ Sir,” bristled the old Earl, his eyes aflame 
with anger, “the dilemma is mutual. Harry 
was always a fool, and comes of a family 
of fools, although his forefathers were not 
such confounded fools as he gives promise of 
being. Ofcourse, the match must be stopped. 
What have you to propose ?” 

“Well, I suppose the young fellow wants 
money. I am in a nosition to provide the 
money ; but, you see, on account of the girl, 
I cannot very well appear in this transaction. 
A person of title like yourself has, I am told, 
an enormous influence over what are called 
the common people of this country. If you 
can persuade or coerce Sele to marry some- 
one of his own class, I’ll settle five thousand 
dollars a year on them the day of the 
wedding.” 

“Tt is a person of his own class that I 
would force him to marry, if I could,” replied 
his lordship, very earnestly, “but you are 
entirely mistaken in supposing I have any 
influence over the young cub. I thmk you 
are going the wrong way about this arrange- 
ment. Couldn’t you make terms with the 
girl ?” 

“ Utterly impossible,” asserted Mr. Benson, 
with great emphasis. “She wouldn't pay 
the slightest attention to me. She’s my 
daughter.” 

His lordship whistled softly, then said, 
reflectively :— 
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“Then we seem to be at a deadlock. 
Harry is as stubborn as a mule, and so 
polite in controversy that you can’t decently 
quarrel with him. I have tried quarrelling, 
but never with any success, and as I am 
growing old I wish to live in peace the 
remainder of my time. I may say it would 
be quite useless to make him a money offer. 
You can bribe me with good wine, but you 
couldn’t do it with money, and you couldn’t 
influence Harry with either. Suppose we 
try this experiment? I shall endeavour to 
persuade the young lady, while you attempt 
to coerce my nephew.” 


“Your nephew? What has he to do with 
it?” 


Before his lordship could reply, a servitor 
open 


of the club threw the door and 
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“ Ah, you young dog, you think to flatter 
me, do you?” exclaimed the old man, with 
tremulous, tender violence. “I have been 
hearing of your carrying on. What excuse 
have you to make, sir?” 

“None at all, uncle. Ah, pardon me, Mr. 
Benson. I did not see you until this 
moment, but I am glad you are here. Sadie 
said she was not afraid of you, and after that 
display of courage I could not pretend to 
be afraid of my uncle. So I am happy at 
finding you both together. You have really 
no chance, either of you. You have merely 
the choice of being amiable and saying 
‘Bless you, my children,’ or it is a special 
license to-morrow, and good-bye to you 
both.” 

“You reprobate. Are those the man- 

ners they have taught you in 
America?” 
“Ves; but it’s technically 
called a, ‘hold-up.’ I may say 
I was in favour of the special 
license, and no talk about it, 


“A SERVITOR OF THE CLUB THREW OPEN THE DOOR AND ANNOUNCED, ‘THE HONOURABLE MR. HARRY SELE.'” 


announced in an impressive voice: “ ‘The 
Honourable Mr. Harry Sele.” 

“My dear uncle,” cried Harry, with more 
of emotion in his voice than one so self- 
centred might have been supposed to show, 
“I cannot tell you how glad I am to see you, 
and looking three years younger instead of 
that much older.” 
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but Sadie thought it only fair to give you 
each a chance.” 

“For my part, Harry,” growled the old 
Earl, “I wouldn’t stand out a moment 
longer if it wasn’t for the wine.” 

“Sir, the wine offer holds good,” said Mr. 
Benson, with a deep sigh. “I guess I know 
when I’m beaten as well as the next man,” 












The Result of the Artistic Photographic Prize Competition. 
WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
WHEN, in our June number, we offered a most closely reproduce a given well-known 


prize of a hundred pounds for the photo- painting set for imitation, we added our 
graph, taken from the life, which should conviction that we should “be enabled to 
































THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY. 


“LADY HAMILTON AS ARIADNE.” 
(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


By ROMNEY, 














RESULT OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


adorn our pages with a selection from a very 
great number of charming works, the best of 
which will be reproduced side by side with 
the originals, thus providing a most interest- 
ing method of comparison.” This expecta- 
tion has been completely fulfilled. The 
competition has excited a widespread 
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interest—photographs have reached us from 
the four quarters of the world—and of the 
merit of some of the competing works our 
readers have now an opportunity of judging 
for themselves, by comparing the prize- 


winning photographs, point by point, with the 
original paintings which were set as copies. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH WHICH WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF £100. 


Photographer: Mr. H. E. WINTER, 33, Shrewsbury Road, Harlesden, London. 
Sitter: Miss DOROTHY DERRICK, 2, Glenfield Road, Harlesden, London, 
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THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY. 


“LADY WALLSCOURT.” 


(By permission of Henry Graves and Co. 


Of these paintings, four in number, 
perhaps the favourite was Romney’s “ Lady 
Hamilton as Ariadne”—though the com- 
petitions were fairly equally divided among 
the four—and the first prize of a hundred 
pounds has been adjudged to a_photo- 
graph reproducing this subject. We do not 


By SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
. 6, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


P.R.A. 


think it possible for a photograph to come 
much nearer a facsimile than the work of 


Mr. Winter and Miss Derrick. The whole 
pose of the figure is quite admirable, and 
though it is, of course, possible to detect 
differences in minor points, such as certain 
folds of the drapery, that is because an exact 
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THE WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE 


OF £30. 


Photographer: Mr. W. W. WINTER, 45, Midland Road, Derby. 
Sitter: Miss TERESA M. HOOLEY, Risley Lodge, near Derby. 


resemblance is beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

The painting of “ Lady Wallscourt,” by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, produced a great number 
of admirable studies, the best of which was, 
on the whole, better than the second best of 
“Lady Hamilton.” This study is here re- 


produced, and is the winner of the second 


prize of thirty pounds. Though not so 
accurate as the first prize, the whole bears a 
close resemblance to the original, and 
conveys more of its peculiar grace and charm 
than any of its competitors, and well deserves 
the success which it has attained. It is 
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THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY. 


“HEAD OF A GIRL 
(By permission of the Autotype Co., 


somewhat singular that the photographer 
in both cases is a Mr. Winter, though of 
different Christian names and addresses. 

The third prize is taken by the charming 
study of the “Head of a Girl,” by Greuze, 
the work of two ladies, a production which 
runs the second prize hard in order of merit. 
It secures the sum of twenty pounds, divided, 
as in the case of the other winners, evenly 
between photographer and sitter. 

The fourth subject-painting set for imita- 


A PORTION OF THE PICTURE, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.) 


By GREUZE 


“Tue Broken Pircuer.” 


tion, “ Fair Rosamund,” by W. C. Wontner, 
produced a considerable number of clever 
studies ; but on the whole these were hardly 
up to the level of the competitions for the 
other three, perhaps because the dress turned 
out to be unexpectedly difficult to imitate. 
One of the photographs of this subject 
would, however, have stood a very good 
chance of winning one of the prizes but for 
the fact that it had been so worked up by 
hand that it might more properly be called a 
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THE WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE OF £20. 


Photographer: Miss LUCY LEONARD LAWRENCE, Mountview, Caeran Crescent, Newport, Mon. 
Sitter: Miss KATHLEEN E. LLEWELLYN, 62, Stow Hill, Newport, Mon. 


painting than a photograph. It may be 
mentioned that the same cause, in a lesser 
degree, disqualified a large number of studies 
which otherwise possessed great merit. 
Cheques for the prizes have been sent to 
the winners. Our thanks and congratulations 
are due not only to them, but also to scores 


of other competitors, who, though unsuccess- 
ful, have sent in some delightful work. 

Next month we shall publish the result 
of the second competition, in which the 
paintings to be copied are the pictures of 
children, reproduced in the July issue of this 
Magazine. 








THE REMARKABLE 
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By Morey Ropserts. 


passengers on board the 
ss. Nantucket, bound from New 
York to Table Bay, were of a 

| kind to make any old-fashioned 

poy) seaman shake his head and talk 
Se dismally of Davy Jones. They 
were nearly all ministers and missionaries, and 
it is well known to all who follow the sea that 
gentlemen of that kind are unlucky to have on 
board. For Davy Jones is a veritable demon, 
and if he gets a chance to drown a minister 
he does it at once, so that he may do no more 
good. There can be no mistake about this, 
for every sailor-man of great experience will 
endorse the theory with strange oaths. What 
all sailors say must be true, for they know 
their business. 

One of these missionaries was the Reverend 
Mr. Ruddle, and he was the chief of all the 
others who were going to South Africa to do 
it good. ‘There were six of them all told. 
Thomas Ruddle had his wife with him, for 
he could not exist without her, and she for 
her part thought him a marvellous man and 
a darling. He had a beautiful smile and 
a big beard, and a voice like the bellow 
of an amiable bull. But Mrs. Ruddle was 
blue-eyed, with the complexion of a Cali- 
fornian peach and a voice like a flute. She 
would have followed him to Davy Jones’s 
locker itself if he had asked her, and, though 
he did not think of doing anything so un- 
orthodox, they were not far from having to 
go there without the consent of anyone, for 
when the Vantucket was within two hundred 
miles of Cape Town it came on to blow from 
the south-east as if a very demon was at the 
bellows; and after the old packet had proved 





that she hadn’t sufficient power to make 
headway against the gale, she promptly 
cracked her shaft and went drifting away to 
loo’ard like a Dutch schuyt on a lee tide. 

“Tt is a very sad misfortune, and I do not 
know now when we shall be in Africa,” said 
Tom Ruddle. “I regret to say, my dear, 
that the captain is on the main-deck using 
very bad language to the chief engineer, who 
is replying to him in a way that I cannot 
approve. Indeed, I think he is worse than 
Captain Stokes, if it is possible, which I 
doubt.” 

Down below the engineers were trying very 
hard to fake up something to brace round 
the shaft, so that they could at least turn the 
engines ahead when the weather let up a 
littie. It seemed a hopeless job, and to 
none so hopeless as to the engine-room 
crowd. And just as perseverance with the 
impossible seemed about to be rewarded 
the Nantucket gave a wallow in an awful sea 
and quietly dropped her propeller as a scared 
lizard drops its tail. Then, very naturally, 
the wind took off and the sea went down and 
smoothed itself out, and looked quite pretty 
to those who had been watching the grey 
waste in despair. 

“We're done,” said the skipper. For the 
idea of sailing her into Table Bay was as 
feasible as sailing her to the moon. The 
wind, although it had fallen light, was still in 
the east, and it threatened to stay so till it 
blew another gale, after the fashion of Cape 
weather, where fifty per cent. of all winds that 
blow are gales. 

“Tt is exceedingly 
Ruddle. 


unfortunate,” said 
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CONVERSION OF 

“What will happen to us?” asked his 
fellows, in deep melancholy. 

“ Something must,” said their brave leader, 
and sure enough it did. A sailing-ship hove 
in sight to loo’ard. ‘The skipper, as soon as 
he heard of the stranger, made up his mind 
what to do. He hoisted the signal, “In 
distress—want assistance,” and presently the 
sailing-ship came up under her lee within 
hailing distance and backed her main-topsail. 

“ Are you bound for Table Bay?” asked 
Captain Stokes, and the obliging stranger said 
he was. In ten minutes it was all arranged 
and the Wantucket passengers were being 
transhipped to the Ocean Wave, of a thousand 
tons register, belonging to London. Stokes 
went on board with the last boat and shook 
hands with the master of the Ocean Wave. 

“When you get in send a tug out to find 
us,” said Stokes ; “it’s goin’ to blow heavy 
in a while.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Captain Grey ; “but are 
you sure that you won’t come along.?” 

“Yd go under first,” said Stokes. “I'll 
stick by her till I’m as old as the Flying 
Dutchman and my beard is down to my 
knees.” 

lt was very rash to say such things on the 
very cruising ground of Vanderdecken, and 
some of the crew of the Wave that heard it 
shivered. But Stokes was a hard case and 
believed in nothing. He said good-bye to 
his passengers and went on board the 
Nantucket. The Ocean IWave boarded her 
main-tack and 
stood on her 
course with her 
new crowd of 
passengers, who 
were very much 
delighted to be 
on board some- 
thing that did 
not go to lee- 
ward like a 
butter-cask. 

“ How strange 
to be on board 
a sailing - ship,” 
said Ruddle, as 
he stood on the 
poop with the 
skipper, who 
was a genial old 
chap, with a 
white beard and 
afigure as square 
is a four -hun- 


dred-gallontank. 
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“Why strange, Mr. Ruddle?” asked Cap- 
tain Grey. “ Barring your rig-out, you look 
a deal more like a seaman than a parson—at 
least, you do to my eye.” 

“Your eye is right, captain,” said Ruddle, 
with a sigh. “ But it is a very remarkable 
thing, that though I have been a sailor I 
know nothing about the sea that I have net 
picked up on board the unlucky steamer we 
have just left.” 

“Spin us the yarn,” said the skipper, who 
thought he was crazy ; and Ruddle told him 
the strange tale. 

“T am told,” said the minister, “that I was, 
at the time I am about to speak of, mate in a 
ship belonging to Dundee. I say I am told, 
because I have not the least recollection of 
it. To put it shortly, I may tell you that I 
had an accident, and when I became sensible 
again I was in hospital in Liverpool.” 

“But what was your accident?” asked 
Captain Grey. 

“Something that I am told you call a 
shearpole came down from aloft and struck 
me on the head, and I knew no more,” said 
Ruddle, who was evidently a very poor hand 
at a yarn. 

“Well, well; go on,” 
‘What happened then?” 

“How do I know?” asked Ruddle, in his 
turn. “I was knocked silly while the crew 
were taking in sail in a very great storm to 
the south of Ireland, and they say I was very 
angry with the poor. fellows up aloft, and 


said the skipper. 





“HE WENT ON BOARD THE ‘ NANTUCKET.’’ 
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was using dreadful language to them. I was 
struck down, and when I came to myself I 
was not myself at all, but another, if I do 
not sadly confuse you by putting it that way, 
and I had forgotten all that had happened 
since I went to sea, and I did not want to go 
again. I became a minister instead, and a 
missionary.” 

“Well, I’m jiggered,” said Grey; “but 
that’s a corker of a yarn. Were you married 
when you were a seaman?” 

“No,” replied Ruddie ; “I met my wife 
soon after I became my second and present 
self, and my remarkable story so interested 
her that we got married. It is interesting, 
isn’t it ?” 

“And do you mean to say that you 
remember nothing whatever of the sea? 
Could you go aloft, for instance ? ” 

Mr. Ruddle looked up aloft and shivered. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t,” he said ; “ the very look 
of the complicated apparatus with which I 
must have been once only too familiar fills 
me with peculiar horror.” 

“ Well, I’m blowed,” said Grey. . “‘ What’s 
the opposite point of the compass to sou’- 
east-by-sou’-half-sou’-southerly ? ” 

“TI give it up. Tell me,” 
minister, simply. 

Grey shook his head. 

“ You surprise me, sir. Can you tell when 
there is a mighty strong likelihoods of bad 
weather comin’ along ?” 

“T’m not at all bad at guessing when it’s 
likely to rain,” said the former mate, modestly. 
“’m never caught in a shower without my 
umbrella.” 

And Grey shook his head again and con- 
fided to the sea and air that Ruddle was a 
red wonder. 

“If you don’t know more about weather 
than that, you are going to have a fine chance 
to learn, Mr. Ruddle,” said the skipper. 
“T smell a howling gale, or I’m a double- 
distilled Dutchman. If it don’t come out 
of nor’-east like a rampin’, ragin’, snortin’ 
demon, call me no sailor, but the reddest 
kind of sojer.” 

He looked up to windward and spoke to 
his mate. 

““Mr. Dixon, I think we had better snug 
her down a bit before it gets dark, so clew 
up the tgall’nsails and then we'll take the 
mainsail off of her. And after that you can 
reef the foresail. While the breeze holds in 


said the 


the nor-east we'll make all we can. But I 

reckon we'll be hove-to by the morning.” 
There wasn’t much doubt of that to those 

who knew something of Cape weather. 


The 
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Cape pigeons, as they wheeled and whistled 
about the Ocean Wave, said, “ Clew up and 
clew down.” At any rate, the crew for’ard 
said so as they turned out to shorten sail. 
Mr. Ruddle went below to encourage his 
companions and his wife. By the time it was 
as dark as the bottom of a tar-barrel they 
wanted encouragement, for the Wave began 
to pitch in a manner that the Vantucket had 
not been accustomed to do, and as the wind 
increased the song of the gale in the rigging 
got on their nerves sadly. 

“What do you think of it, Brother 
Ruddle ?” asked his friend Chadwick, a little 
butter-tub of a man, with the courage of a 
lion among the heathen or the denizens of a 
New York slum, but without as much spirit 
when the wind blew as would enable a 
schoolgirl to face a cow in a lane. “ What 
does Brother Ruddle think of it ?” 

Ruddle said that he did not think much 
of it, for he thought the skipper was not 
frightened. 

“ Although the sea threatens to rage, my 
friends,” said the chief, “he shows no signs 
of unseemly terror, but with calm confidence 
bids his brave crew haste up aloft and reduce 
the mighty spread of canvas. They are even 
now engaged in the task. Hear with what 
strange music, which somehow begins to 
have a familiar ring in my ears, they 
encourage each other in their arduous duties. 
Oh, my friends, we little think, when we are 
safe in the heart of Africa or in the back 
parts of the Bowery, how seamen encounter 
dangers on our behalf.” 

“ Ah, and you were a sailor once, Tom,” 
said his wife. 

“TI do not praise myself, dear, in praising 
them, for now I dare not face those dangers 
with which at one time I must have been 
familiar. It is wonderful, all life is wonder- 
ful ; if I had not been smitten upon the head 
by a shearpole—whatever a shearpole may be 
——I might never have known any of you, my 
dear friends, and I might never have married 
you, my dear. Ah, it is a wonderful world, 
and they are making a very remarkable noise 
upstairs.” 

But presently the Ocean Wave began to 
behave herself a little better under shortened 
canvas, and the old skipper came into the 
cabin with his face shining with spray and a 
good-natured grin on him which would have 
encouraged the biggest coward at sea in a 
cyclone. Little Mrs. Ruddle cheered up at 
sight of him, and so did all but the Reverend 
Mr. Blithers, who was in a state of terror 
that was sheer lunacy. 
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“Is it a great storm? Are we going 
down?” asked Blithers. He was so far 
encouraged that he could speak. 

And, indeed, the gale began to pipe as if 
it meant business. 

“ Hold your tongue, Blithers,” said Ruddle ; 
“be a man and a missionary and do not 
howl. And go to bed.” 

It took five missionaries to get Blithers 
into bed, but he went at last, and when he 
was gone Ruddle beamed on the rest and 
said :— 

“Our poor brother is sadly upset by the 
weather. It is difficult to understand how 
he can be such a coward on the water when 
he is a real hero 
on the dry land, 
and has an 
especial gift of 
management 
with backsliding 
cannibals. But 
anything can be 
believed when 
you remember 
that I was once 
in the position 
of Mr. Dixon, 
whose voice I 
now hear saying 
something about 
the lee - braces, 
and knew all 
about everything 
on board a ship. 
And now, my 
friends, all things 
here are'a mys- 
tery to me, and I do not 
know what the lee-braces are, 
and cannot distinguish with 
accuracy between a binnacle 
and a bull-whanger, if indeed 
there is such a thing, as I was 
told by one of the seamen on 
board the antucket. Ah, 
hold tight, dear ; she is rock- 
ing to and fro with ever- 
increasing velocity. I fear that Blithers will 
never forget this night.” 

It was blowing hard enough next morning to 
make almost anyone ill, and the sea was very 
high. But Thomas Ruddle and his wife and 
Chadwick turned out to breakfast. If Ruddle 
trusted to Providence Susan Ruddle trusted 
to him, and hardly thought it possible that 
any disaster could happen to her while he 
was to the fore. Mr. Chadwick was brave 
enough to hide his terror, though he was in a 
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“ RUDDLE AND MRS. RUDDLE AND CHADWICK 
VENTURED ON DECK.” 
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horrid funk. They hung on to the tables 
and ate some breakfast as best they could, 
and, after eating, Ruddle and Mrs. Ruddle 
and Chadwick ventured on deck in time to 
see the reefed foresail taken off her. Just as 
they got the weather clew-garnet chock up, 
the gale came screaming across the waste of 
grey sea to such a tune that the skipper 
altered his mind there and then. 

“ Hold on with the lee gear of the foresail, 
Mr. Dixon,” he bellowed ; and then he signed 
to the mate to come aft. 

“ We'll wear her now and heave her to on 
the starboard tack,” said the “old man.” 
“This is going to be a fair perisher.” 

As Dixon had been throwing 

/ out hints all night that he ought 

to do that or run, he was glad 

a to hear it. They waited for a 

smooth and put 
the helm up. 

“Square the 
after yards!” 
roared the skip- 
per, and they 
squared away, 
keeping the sails 






lifting. 

* Isn’t it won- 
derful?” said 
Ruddle. “Ido 
wish I under- 
stood it. I 
wonder what 


they are doing 
it for?” 

“Square the 
foreyard!” yelled the 
captain, and they did 
so and got the stay sail- 
sheet over, and by 
proper management she 
came upon the other 
tack with her nose 
pointing N.N.E. They 
hauled up what was 
now the weather clew 
of the foresail, and the 
second mate and the men jumped aloft and 
furled it. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mr. Ruddle. 
dreadful to see them up there! 
believe that I ever did it, Chadwick.” 

But the Wave was carrying her topsails, 
and though they were reefed she was scoot- 
ing with her lee-rail awash. As soon as the 
foresail was stowed both topsail halyards 
were let go and the sails partly smothered by 
the spilling-lines. When they were furled 





“ How 
I can’t 
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the lower fore-topsail was clewed up, and 
Ruddle, who got much excited, went down 
on the main-deck, in spite of the seas which 
came over right for'ard by the galley. Mrs. 
Ruddle said, “Oh, don’t!” but Ruddle said, 
“ My dear, it is so interesting, and I must.” 
And there he was staring up at the crowd 
on the topsail yard, who were fighting the 
bellying canvas lke heroes. 

“ Bless my soul, how very remarkable and 
even terrible!” said Ruddle. “How very 
extraordinary! I wonder if I ever did that? 
I'll ask Mr. Dixon if the manceuvre is often 
performed.” 

He fell upon the busy and very cross mate 
with this inquiry, and, though Dixon had 
heard the tale about him, he did not credit 
it, and put it down to some hallucination. 

“Do I do it often? Do what often?” 
asked Dixon, scornfully. 

“Why, tie those sails up like that when it 
blows so hard?” asked Ruddle, innocently. 
“Why don’t you tie them up when it is fine ? 
It would be much easier, I should think.” 

“Oh, go home and die,” said the mate, 
savagely. 

Then the squall shrieked, and as the Wave 
lay over to it both Ruddle and the mate 
lost their footing and slid between the 
fo’c’sle and the fore part of the deck-house 
as if they were on an ice toboggan-run. The 
mate said some awful things and Ruddle 
gasped, “You shouldn’t; oh, you really 
shouldn’t,” and then they fetched up against 
the lee-rail with a thump that caused a 
common accident and wrought a _ very 
uncommon miracle. Mr. Dixon snapped 
his arm like a carrot, and let a yell out of 
him that reached the crowd on the yard. 

“By crimes,” said the men up aloft, 
“when old Dickie squeals like that he means 
comin’ aloft himself to talk to hus like a father. 
Now then, boys, grab again and ’old ’er.” 

As they tackled the topsail for the third 
time the cook came out of the lee door of 
the galley and picked the mate out of the 
swamped scuppers. 

“ Easy, easy, you swab,” said Dixon ; 
arm’s broke.” 

With the cook’s help he got aft, and when 
he did he promptly sat down in the cabin 
and fainted right off with the pain. And 


“ 


my 


Ruddle still wallowed in the scuppers, for he 
had hit the rail with his head and given it a 
most tremendous and effectual thump. After 
a minute or two he stirred and spat out a 
mouthful of salt water. 
head and rubbed it. 


said :— 


He also shook his 
Then he sat up and 
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“ Well, I’m blowed! What has happened?” 

He shook his head again and suddenly 
jumped to his feet. The miracle happened 
and they all heard it. Tom Ruddle in the 
old days had the very finest fore-topsail-yard 
ahoy voice that ever rang across the wastes 
of ocean. It came back to him now. 

“ Ain’t you dogs got that topsail stowed 
yet?” he roared, in accents that made the 
second mate on the yard shake in his rubber 
boots. “Oh, you slab-sided gang of loafers; 
oh, you sojers, dig in and do somethin’, or 
before you know I’ll be up there and boot 
you off the yard.” 

The entire crowd on the yard were so para- 
lyzed by what they heard that they turned 
and looked at him, and very promptly lost 
all that they had gained the last bout. To 
see a minister suddenly become a seaman 
and use such language was enough to scare 
them into loosing the jackstay and tumbling 
overboard. 

“ Jehoshaphat !” said they ; “ what’s gone 
wrong with him ?” 

And the second greaser was just as much 
surprised as any of them; so much s0, 
indeed, that he could not speak. Ruddle 
did it for him, and his language was awful, 
full, abundant, brilliant, and biting. He told 
the second mate what he thought of him and 
what he thought of all his relations, and he 
confided to the gale what his opinion of 
the crew was and always had been, and of 
a sudden he made a bound and, jumping 
on the rail, ran up the rigging like a 
monkey, and before they could gasp he was 
right in among them at the bunt, exhorting 
them as if they were impenitent mules. 

“Now, now, up with it, you no-sailors, 
you,” he roared, as his long black coat 
flapped in the wind like Irish pennants. He 
dug into the bellying canvas with the clutch 
of a fiend’s claw, and the crew sighed and 
were subdued to the strange facts, and did as 
he told them like the best. There was now 
a sudden scream from aft. Mrs. Ruddle 
caught sight of him on the yard. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” screamed his wife ; 
“come down, come down !” 

And she screamed again, and Ruddle 
heard it. 

“ What’s a woman doin’ on deck in such 
weather?” he cried, as he clawed at the sail 
and held it with his stomach, and yelled in 
unison with the second mate, who now began 
to see the joke of it. 

“Where does he think he is?” he said ; 
and at that moment the last great fold of the 
topsail rose in the air like a breaking wave, 
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““* NOW, NOW, UP WITH IT, YOU NO-SAILORS YOU,’ 


and with one yell of triumph the whole 
of the crowd threw themselves on it and 
smothered its life out. 

“Sock it to her,” roared Ruddle, triumph- 
antly, as he dropped the gathered bunt into 
the skin of the sail and reached for the bunt 
gasket. 

“There you are,” said Ruddle, and then 
for the first time he looked at the second 
mate, and an expression of the blankest 
amazement passed across his face. 

“ Who the deuce are you?” he asked. “I 
never saw you before.” 

It was almost impossible to make one- 
self heard in the howl of the gale, but Ruddle 
did it, and the crowd, with a grin on all 
their weather-beaten and hairy countenances, 
waited to hear Mr. Smith’s answering yell. 

“Who the deuce do you think you are?” 
he asked. 

“T’m the mate of this ship,” said Ruddle, 
“ but—but I don’t think I ever saw any of 
you before.” 

“ How do you come to be togged up like 
you are, if you are mate?” asked Smith, as 
he made the bunt gasket fast ; “don’t you 
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think you look a thunder- 
ing sailor in that rig?” 

“T don’t understand it,” 
said Ruddie, blankly. 
“Where did I get these 
clothes ?” 

“You'd better ask the 
‘old man,’” said the second 
mate. “You're a clergy- 
man, and you ain’t a sailor 
at all.” 

“You're a fool,” said 


Ruddle ; “but I don't 
understand it. I don’t 
know any of you. Where 


are we?” 

“Off the Cape, to be 
sure,” said Smith. 

Ruddle shook his head. 

“There is something 
very horrid about this,” he 
said, with an awe-stricken 
expression of countenance, 
“for when we clewed up 
this topsail we were off 
the Head of Kinsale.” 

“Holy Moses!” said 
the crowd ; “’ow she must 
have scooted in ’alf a 
watch.” 

“Well, were off the 
Cape now,” said Smith, 
impatiently, “and if you 
don’t believe it you can ask the ‘old man.’” 

And they all came down on deck. Ruddle 
walked like a man in a dream, and as he 
walked he rubbed the spot that had been 
bruised. When his wife saw him coming she 
screamed again, and called out to him :— 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, how could you do it ?” 

And Tom grasped the second mate by 
the arm. 

“ Who’s that woman calling ‘Tom’ ?” 

The second mate stopped as if he had 
been shot, and whistled. 

“ D’ye mean to say you don’t know?” he 
asked. 

“ Confound you, I wouldn’t ask if I did,” 
said Ruddle, savagely. “ It ain’t me, surely ?” 
It was Smith’s turn to grab hold of him. 

“Don’t you know her?” he asked, in tones 
of positive alarm. 

“No,” roared the unfortunate Ruddle. 
“No more than I know you or any of ’em.” 

Smith nearly fell down. 

“Man, she’s your wife!” said Smith, and 
once more Susan Ruddle said :— 

“Oh, Tom, how could you do it, and me 
here ?” 
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Then Chadwick spoke and rebuked Ruddle 
very strongly for having done it, and Ruddle 
shook his head and scratched it and shook it 
again, and then burst out against Chadwick 
for interfering with a stranger. 

“He don’t know any of you,” said Smith, 
“and he lets on that he is the mate of this 
ship, and that we are off the Old Head of 
Kinsale.” 

And Susan Ruddle fainted dead away. 

“ Take the poor, silly woman down below,” 
said Ruddle. “She must be mad. I don’t 
know where I am or how I got here, but I 
do know jolly well that I ain’t married, and 
that a girl in London that I ain’t by no 
means stuck on thinks I’m going to marry 
her this very year. But I ain’t goin’ to, by a 
dern sight. Not 
me!” 

They carried 
her down below 
just as the “old 
man” came out 
on the main- 
deck after 
setting the 
mate’s arm. 
Smith told him 
what had hap- 
pened. 

The skipper 
shook his head. 

“This is very 
remarkable and 
tryin’,” said the 
skipper. “Oh, 
it is very re- 
markable, and I 
makes nothin’ of 
it, in spite of his 
havin’ been a 
sailor before, as 
looks likely the 
way he went 
aloft.” And he 
ran up the poop 
ladder right into 
the arms of Ruddle. 

“Who are you? Are you the 
captain? I want to see the 
captain before I go ragin’ luny,” 
said Ruddle. 

“Steady,” said the old skipper, grasping 
him tightly by the arm; “steady, my son. 
Don’t you know me?” 

“Never saw you before that I know of,” 
groaned Ruddle ; “and I don’t believe I ever 
was a missionary, and I ain’t married, and the 
girl that thinks I'll marry her is off her true 
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course by points. But, I say, how long do 
you reckon I was minister ? ” 

He held on to the “old man” as if he was 
holding on to sanity, and implored an answer. 

“ We'll ask your pal,” said Grey, and he 
bellowed down the companion for Chadwick, 
who came on deck with his eyes bolting. 

“Is that my pal?” asked Ruddle, in great 
disappointment. “Why, I never saw him 
either.” 

Poor Chadwick burst into tears. 

“Oh, this is dreadful, this is very dread- 
ful!” said poor Chadwick. “ What shall we 
do? Our chief stay and strength is gone 
from us and doesn’t know even me that 
married him.” 

Ruddle stared, and then rushed at him and 
held him in the 
grip of a bear. 

‘Steady, 
mister ; are you 
speakin’ truth 
or are you 
gettin’ at me?” 

‘*Tt’s the 
truth,” 
Chadwick. 

“Then how 
long was I in 
your business? 
Tell me straight, 
or I'll sling you 
overboard right 
now.” 

“ Eight years,” 
squealed Chad- 
wick; ‘‘and 
there’s all of us 
downstairs can 
testify to the 
same.” 

Ruddle sighed, 
and looked at 
the raging sea 
and at the skip- 
per and at 
Chadwick and 


said 


<< aed up aloft. After 
open a iong silence 
eieevt P 
- he spoke. 


“If I’m right 
the year’s 
eighteen-ninety, and if you are right it must 
be ninety-eight or more, accordin’ to the time 
it took me to get my certificate as missionary. 
What year is it”? 

“Nineteen hundred, so ’elp me,” said the 
skipper, “and I'll have up the Nautical 
Almanac to show you.” 
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But Ruddle took their word for it and 
sniffed a little, and then remarked :— 

“TI do think my beard wants trimmin’. 
And am I mad now?” 

“No, no,” said the faithful Chadwick ; 
“you aren’t mad, and in a little while it 
will all come back to you and you will come 
back to us, and we'll all be happy—even 
Blithers.” 

“Who's Blithers?” asked Ruddle, sadly. 
Yet he did not wait for an answer. Though 
the Wave was now hove-to under her main- 
topsail with the foreyards checked in, and 
was fairly comfortable, the gale, instead of 
moderating, let another reef out, so to speak, 
and was a regular sizzler. 

“TI should like to see that main-topsail 
goose-winged, sir,” said Ruddle, suddenly ; 
“for if we are off the Cape, as you all seem 
to think, this is by no means the worst of it, 
and it will be a real old-fashioned scorcher.” 

The “old man” looked at him. 

“ Do you know the mate’s arm is broke?” 

“ No,” said Ruddle. 

“Well, it is; and he ain’t fit to do a thing, 
naturally, and that means I haven't a mate.” 

Ruddle looked pleased for the first time 
since he came back to his old sea-self. 

“You don’t say sc? Well, that is for- 
tunate,” he said, with a happy smile. “ This 
is what I call real luck. [I'll be the mate, 
sir, till the other gets well.” 

“Right!” said the skipper ; “and if you 
like you can goose-wing the topsail, Mr. 
Ruddle. I reckon you’re right about the 
weather.” 

But when the topsail was goose-winged the 
“old man” turned to his new mate. 

“T’m thinking of the poor little lady down 
below, Mr. Ruddle,” he said, with a sigh. 
“What are you goin’ to do about her?” 

A look of great determination came over 
Ruddle’s face, and the smile died out of it. 

“Tf I married, and I don’t believe I did, 
when I was dotty through bein’ hit on the 
crust, I ain’t goin’ to acknowledge it,” said 
he, with firmness. 

“I’m a married man myself,” said Grey, 
“and I own I have a wife that is a jewel, but 
what she would say if I said I didn’t know 
her owing to some accident at sea fair 
inspires me with dread. I don’t believe 
Mrs. Ruddle will put up with it, and you'll 
have a lively time in front of you if she as 
much as hears that you think of trying it on.” 

But Ruddle said he didn’t care, and that 
he wasn’t going to have a wife foisted on 
him, so there; and down below Chadwick 
was breaking the dreadful news to Susan 
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Ruddle that her husband did not know her 
or anyone else, and that he had become a 
sailor with a remarkably unorthodox vocabu- 
lary, and when this was driven into the poor 
woman’s mind she screamed and almost 
fainted again. 

“Oh, what shall Ido? what shall I do?” 
she cried. 

The skipper came below to them. 

“Oh, captain,” said Susan Ruddle, “I 
want to see him. If he is the mate now, as 
you say, you must order him to come to me 
at once.” 

“T will,” said the skipper; “its odd I 
never thought of that before, when he as 
good as said he declined to hear any more 
argument about wives and women, and let 
on that the girl that reckoned to marry him 
was likely to be disapp’inted. You cheer up, 
ma’am ; I’ll send him down sharp.” 

“ Leave me here alone,” said the discarded 
wife, who, in spite of her grief, looked as 
pretty as a picture. “Leave me alone, 
please.” 

Chadwick withdrew and dragged Blithers 
with him. 

“T never thought he was fit to be a mis- 
sionary,” said Blithers ; “and instead of him 
I ought to be looked on as the chief here.” 

There was a sharp argument going on on 
deck in the meantime. 

“ T'll take charge of her, Mr. Ruddle,” said 
the skipper, “and you can go below to your 
wife, who is naturally anxious to see you.” 

“T ain’t in the least anxious to go below,” 
said Ruddle. “In fact, if it’s all the same to 
you, I’d rather stay here till she’s out of the 
way.” . 

“T order you to do your duty,” said the 
“old man.” “I order you to go below and 
soothe the lady.” 

“Oh, dear ; oh, I say, I won’t,” stammered 
Ruddle. “I’d rather stay on deck all 
night.” 

“You won’t? That’s mutiny, Mr. Ruddle ; 
it is disobeyin’ orders ; it is refusing duty. 
I'd be very sorry to use severe measures with 
you ; but if you don’t go I'll have you put in 
irons and carried to her.” 

And Ruddle started to see his wife with 
slow, reluctant steps. 

“It’s my firm belief that nothin’ of this 
nature ever happened before,” said Ruddle, 
“and my bein’ nervous seems tolerable 
natural. I wonder, oh, I do wonder, if I shall 
like her!” 

He descended the companion as slowly as 
if he were going to execution. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom !” cried the lady who was, 
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they said, his wife, and a cold shiver ran 
down Ruddle’s back. He did not dare to 
lift his eyes, and stood there like a big school- 
boy who has got into sad trouble and is much 
ashamed of himself. 

“Oh, Tom, don’t you know me?” cried 
Susan. She made an attempt to rise, which 
was very promptly frustrated by the gale. 
Ruddle lifted his eyes at last. 

“If you please, ma’am, I don’t think I do,’ 
said he. Then he added, in desperation, “ At 
least, not well, ma’am.” 

The situation was too desperate for scream- 
ing, and Susan accordingly did not scream. 
She became dignified. Poor Ruddle shook 
his head very sadly. 

“It’s mighty awkward, 
I own,” he said, after some 
reflection, “and I don’t 
know what to do about it. 
I’m very sorry I don’t 
know you, but I can’t say 
I do, much as I’d like to 
oblige a lady that I’m 
bound to respect, as, ac- 
cording to the other gents 
in long -tailed coats, I’m 
married to her. But they 
say I was a missionary, 
and now I’m a seaman 
again, and maybe you 
don’t care for those that 
follow the sea.” 

“T don’t mind any- 
thing,” sobbed Susan. 

“Oh, please don’t cry,” 
said Ruddle, in great dis- 
“When a lady cries 
know what to 


tress. 
I never 
do.” 

He approached 
slowly. 

“If I don’t know you, 
what may I call you?” he 
asked, diffidently. 

Mrs. Ruddle gave a gasp. “Don’t you 
know my name?” she sobbed. “Oh, how 
very dreadful! I’m Susan, and you used to 
call me Dilly Duck.” 

“Did 1?” asked Ruddle ; “and why did 
I do that ?” 

Susan said she didn’t know, but supposed 
that it was because he liked her very much. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” said Ruddle, “and 
I quite understand how I came to marry 
you ; that is, I can understand how I wanted 
to, but what fair licks me is what you saw in 
me. Perhaps it was my bein’ a long-tailed 
Was it, now?” 


her 


parson. 
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“Not in the least,” said Susan, stoutly ; 
“it was because you were you.” 

“But now I ain’t what I was, and you 

must find it very embarrassing, ma’am.” 

“What I find embarrassing is your calling 

me ma’am,” said Susan, with a snap. 

“Very well,” said Tom Kuddle, in a great 

hurry. “T’ll call you Susan if you like.” 

“Of course I like,” said Susan. “ And 

if you like you can call me Dilly Duck 
too.” 

But though Ruddle was much en- 
couraged, he could not go so far as that all 
at once. 

“It’s very odd that I should feel as I do, 
as we have been married,” 
said Ruddle ; “but I’m that 
took aback by the facts as 


‘i'M SUSAN, AND YOU USED TO CALL ME DILLY DUCK.” 


they show up against my present lights that 
I seem in a dream, like as if I was in a 
regular tangle. I don’t know where I am, 
and I want to——” 

* You want to what?” asked Susan, in the 
sweetest voice. 

“I—I don’t quite 
Ruddle. 

“| know,” said Susan, triumphantly. 

“Oh, no, you can’t,” said Ruddle, in great 
haste. “I’m certain you can’t, for it ain’t 
possible.” 

But Susan lifted her sea-blue eyes to his 
and shook her head. 


know,” stammered 
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“T do know, Tom; you want to kiss 
me.” 

Tom gasped and stared at her. “ Well, 
you are clever,” he said, with the greatest air 
of admiration. “I don’t believe that any 
other woman would have guessed it.” 

And Susan sat waiting. 

“ Well?” she said, at last. 

“Oh, may I?” asked Tom. 

“Of course you may,” said Susan, looking 
shyly towards the deck. And he kissed 
her, and then took her in his arms while she 
wept. 

* And you are sure you love me again?” 
she asked. 

“Tt’s most wonderful,” said Tom, “ but 
now I come to think of it I feel as if I had 
always loved you. There was a girl in 
London that thought I was goin’ to tie up 
alongside, but she’s away off it; and I'll 
never marry anyone but you.” 

Susan wisely forebore at that moment to 
make any inquiries about this other girl, and 
she put her golden head against her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

“] think I am quite happy, Tom,” she 
said, “though I am very sorry you don’t 
remember how happy we were when we were 
first married.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“T’m sorry for that, too,” he replied ; “ but 
it can’t be helped, and we’ll be happy yet, if 
you really love me enough to marry me 
again.” 

“ But we are married, Tom,” said Susan. 

“You may be,” said Tom, “but I haven’t 
the feelings of it, and I mean to ask that 
long-tail to tie us up again, so that there can 
be no mistake about it. What do you say?” 

Susan said he was a darling, and that she 
loved him more than ever, and was willing 
to be married to him a thousand times if he 
wanted it. 

“And you don’t mind my bein’ a sailor 
instead of a missionary ?” asked Tom. 

“T much prefer it, so long as you don’t go 
to sea,” said Susan ; and leaving that to be 
arranged later, Tom Ruddle called the curious 
Chadwick from his cabin. 

“T’ve fixed it up,” said Tom, triumphantly. 
“ T’ve fixed it to rights, sir. My wife is goin’ 
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to marry me again, and we’d be much obliged 
if you would perform the ceremony.” 

“It seems very irregular,” said Chadwick ; 
“but, considering the very peculiar circum- 
stances, I’ve no objection to make. It is 
really very wonderful. I congratulate you 
both. I must call the captain and tell him 
about it.” 

When the second mate went on deck the 
“old man” came below. As soon as he 
grasped the situation he turned to Susan with 
a grin. 

“You brought him to his bearings pretty 
quick, ma’am, and I congratulate you. But, 
then, a pretty woman like you ain’t the sort 
to go long a-beggin’. I knew you'd fetch 
him. I saw how it would be. Who's goin’ 
to do the new hitching ?” 

Mr. Chadwick said he was going to do it. 

“It’s the first time I ever married the 
same couple twice,” he said, and Brother 
Blithers sat in the background and said it 
was uncanonical. But no one paid any 
attention to Blithers. The other missionaries 
chipped in with their congratulations and 
said that they hoped Ruddle would still be 
one of them. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Ruddle, 
“but I have too much admiration for you 
to think I can be one of you again. I have 
a cousin that’s a shipowner, and when he 
finds that I’m alive and in my right senses 
he'll give me a ship, for though I’ve never 
been skipper of anythin’ yet, I hold a master’s 
certificate. And my wife will go to sea with 
me.” 

“Darling, I'll go anywhere with you,” 
whispered Susan. And then they were 
married, while the gale roared about them 
and the good old Ocean Wave rode it out 
under a goose-winged main-topsail as com- 
fortably as a duck in a puddle. 

“It’s all very wonderful,” said Ruddle, as 
he went on deck at four o’clock to keep his 
watch. The “old man” said that it was. 

** All the same, I knew she’d fetch you,” 
said Grey. “I think the worst of it is over. 
We'll be makin sail in the mornin’.” 

“Lord,” said Ruddle, “ what a wonderful 
world it is!” 

Mrs. Ruddle said so too. 


— ns . 









The Luck of the Miner. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


me HE gradual acquisition of a 
as fortune by steady toil and 

business aptitude is not a pro- 
cess which necessarily appeals 
to the imagination of people 
not directly concerned. We 
know that many a man is “ making his pile ” 
around us; and though, when it is made, 
and the possessor retires from business, the 
figures relating to his wealth may be startling, 
any account of the manner in which pound 
was added to pound might appear quite 
prosaic. 

But when a man suddenly wakes to find 
himself rich, either through the legacy of 
some unknown relative ; or through a happy 
idea which, con- 
ceived in an in- 
stant, is readily 
convertible into 
a large sum of 
money; or 
through a lucky 
turn of For- 
tune’s wheel that 
enables him to 
stumble on 
mineral wealth 
—then we get a 
taste of romance. 

No vocation is 
so full of risks 
and possibilities 
as that of pro- 
specting for 
minerals, and 
following up a 
clue when found. 
This applies with 
special force to 
the pursuit of 
the most pre- 
cious metals and 
stones. How 
many stories 
have been writ- 
ten round the 
imaginary  dis- 
covery of a large 
nugget which, just as things are going very 
badly with the finder, rescues him from despair 
and sets his feet on a foundation of gold ! 

Yet the fictions of the romancer can hardly 
outstrip solid facts. The history of mining 
is full of instances in which, either by acci- 








“A MASS OF GOLD 


dent or bya stroke of luck following on hard, 
deliberate work, a man has opened his hand 
and found wealth lying in the palm. 

It will be interesting to glance at some of 
the most remarkable cases. We may fitly 
start with the royal metal. Chief among 
gold nuggets are the “Welcome” and the 
“Welcome Stranger.” The first, weighing 
2,2170z., was found at Ballarat, Victoria, in 
1858; the second, 2,2680z. in weight, at 
Dunolly, Victoria, in 1869. In both cases 
the fortunate discoverer netted over £8,000 
sterling by a blow of the pick. Another 
typical instance of gold-mining luck 
comes from Mount Alexander, in the 
same colony. A gang of five miners had 
sunk several 
holes unsuccess- 
fully to depths 
ranging from 
about thirty to 
sixty feet, and 
were so dis- 
heartened — that 
they decided to 
give up the 
search for 
“colour” after 
one more at- 
tempt. Before 
the seventh hole 
was nine feet 
deep a rich 
“pocket” ap 
peared, and in a 
few hours 12olb. 
of pure gold had 
been secured ! 
In New South 
Wales, almost 
simultaneously, 
an Australian 
black shepherd, 
who amused 
himself with 
gold -seeking, 
happened to 
notice a glitter- 
ing speck on the 
surface of a quartz boulder. He chipped off 
a piece with his tomahawk, and lo! a mass 
of gold, scaling r1oz2lb. goz., lay revealed! 
The arrival of this nugget in Bathurst pro 
duced a gold fever which seemed to deprive 
hitherto sane men of their senses, and 
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was largely responsible for the subsequent 
“rush” to Australia from all parts of the 
world. 

The early history of the West Australian 
goldfields is marked by similar smiles of 
Fortune. The Pilbarra field, to take an 
example, owes its discovery to a stone which 
a boy picked up to cast at a crow. Its weight 
being unusual for its size, the boy examined 
his missile and 
found that it 
contained a 
quantity of gold. 
Coolgardie, a 
name now so 
well known, is 
also associated 
with a curious 
incident. In 
1892 Messrs. 
Bayley and 
Ford, starting 
from Southern 
Cross, plunged 
into the deserts, 
where they be- 
lieved gold to 
exist. Bayley 
prospected a 
long time with- 
out success, and 
was returning to 
Perth very much 
down on his 
luck when _ his 
fortunes were 
changed in a 
most casual 
manner. One 
night his horse, 
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of the new channel, and, thinking that they 
were only mica or some other worthless sub- 
stance, debated with himself for a time 
whether it would be worth while to pick 
them up. He decided to do so, and, to his 
astonishment, found that they were scales of 
gold. This happened in 1848. Before a 
year had passed California, hitherto a scarcely 
explored country, became the focus of an 
unprecedented 
immigration of 
people of all 
conditions, who 
poured across 
the plains and 
deserts or came 
round by sea to 
San _ Francisco, 
determined to 
stake health and 
even life itself 
on the chances 
of the pan and 
sluice. A few 
made enormous 
fortunes, a large 
number secured 
competencies, 
but the majority 
learnt by bitter 
experience that 
Fortune is a 
very fickle god- 
dess indeed. 
Among the 
lucky miners 
was one Oliver 
Martin. He and 
a companion 
named Flower 


picketed outside had been pro- 
the tent, be- . specting for 
‘ en aati “HE TRIPPED OVEK WHAT HE THOUGHT AT FIRST TO BE A STONE, | oy = 

came so restless BUT WHICH PROVED TO BE A HUGE NUGGET.” weeks without 
that he went touching gold, 


out to quiet it, and on the way tripped 
over what he thought at first to be a stone, 
but which proved on a closer inspection to 
be a huge nugget. A claim was at once 
pegged out, and in four weeks £10,000 had 
been realized. This claim lies at about the 
centre of Coolgardie, the town created by the 
consequent “ rush.” 

We should expect the Californian gold 
mania of the early fifties to yield its quota of 
romantic stories. The discovery of gold in 
the Sacramento Valley was made accidentally 
during the construction of a tail-race for a 
water-mill wheel. The owner of the mill 
observed some shining fragments in the banks 


and so great were the hardships endured that 
the two men almost died of exhaustion. While 
in extremities they were overtaken by a terrific 
storm, which killed Flower. His comrade, 
though terribly weakened by hunger and toil, 
felt it his duty to give the corpse a decent 
burial, and dug a grave at the bottom of a 
tree. As he threw out the earth he struck a 
nugget, which, under the name of “The 
Oliver Martin Chunk,” has become famous 
as the largest ever found in the New World. 
It weighed 151lb. 60z., and realized £7,254. 
The episode is truly extraordinary. Flower 
dies in his search for gold ; and his death 
reveals the gold he had so long sought. 
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Martin, reduced to the depths of despon- 
dency by ill-success and the loss of his mate, 
suddenly finds himself a rich man ; all the 
richer because his companion can no longer 
claim a share. 

Another case of the irony of luck is 
furnished by a Frenchman of Eldorado 
County, who was so much overcome by the 
sudden discovery of a gold lump worth 
£1,000 that he went insane. As a contrast 
may be mentioned the good fortune of a 
couple of tramps, turned off a westward- 
bound train because they could not pay their 
fares. While they 
stumbled along on 
foot they happened 
to find a nugget 
worth £550. 

Even more wel- 
come than the nug- 
get, which may lie 
far away from other 
gold, is the dis- 
covery of a gold 


bed or vein. ‘The 
auriferous regions 
of Alaska and 


North-West Canada 
furnish some start- 
ling records of rich 


strikes. None is 
more romantic 
than that connec- 


ted with the name 
of George Car- 
mack, a half-breed 
trapper. One morn- 
ing, after a night 
spent on the banks 
of the Bonanza 
Creek (as it was 
afterwards called), 
he noticed among 
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of the most curious episodes of this “strike” 
was the result of an act of sheer laziness. 
An ex-bar-tender of Forty Mile, being too 
sluggish to go up to the top of Bonanza 
Creek to peg out his claim as last comer, 
turned aside into a subsidiary creek, the 
Eldorado, and struck a deposit which sub- 
sequently yielded £600,000. Next spring 
those of the Bonanza workers who returned 
to San Francisco took with them over a ton 
weight of gold dust and nuggets, done up 
in an extraordinary variety of receptacles, 
ranging from a deerskin bag to a jam-pot ; 
and the gold 
rushes of ’49 and 
51 were repeated 
to Klondyke. 
Though gold 
may enrich a man 
at the expense of 
a minimum of 
work, more sensa- 
tional fortunes have 
doubtless been won 
from silver mining. 
Silver usually 
occurs in chemical 
combination with 
lead, arsenic, sul- 
phur, and other ele- 
ments, andisseldom 
found in nuggets. 
The ore must, there- 
fore, be chemically 
treated to secure 
the comparatively 
small percentage of 
metal. Yet the 
yield of a rich silver 
vein is enormous. 
Anyone acquain- 
ted with American 
mining annals will 


the ashes of his at once think of 
camp fire the ‘4 NOTICED AMONG THE ASHES OF HIS CAMP FIRE THE the marvellous 
“colour” of gold, mee wenn Comstock vein of 
and soon realized Nevada, and its Big 


that fortune had favoured him. The winter 
of 1896-7 was just closing in, so that the two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants of “ Forty 
Mile,” the nearest mining camp, who at 
once hastened to the Creek, were secure 
from invaders until after the next year’s 
thaw. All the winter long the lucky crowd 
shovelled out dirt so rich that, when the 
spring clean-up or washing came, as much as 
£160 worth of gold was taken out of a single 
pan! Some men made money steadily at 
the rate of seventeen dollars a minute! One 


Bonanza, the largest body of silver ore ever 
struck by miner. The great silver vein was 
first cut into in 1859 by two prospectors, 
McLaughlin and O’Riley, who both died 
poor and broken-hearted. Other miners, 
who stuck to their claims, raised fortunes 
from the great treasure-house of silver, 
became “nabobs,” and spent their money 
royally without fear of #s giving out. 

There are so many stirrg stories told of 
the “boom” years of 1862 to 1875 that a 
book might be filled with them; yet all 














others are dwarfed by that of the prize which 
fell to four partners—J. W. Mackay, James G. 
Fair, James C. Flood, and William O’Brien. 
These men sank all their money in a 
search for silver ore under a_ property 
which they believed to lie over the main 
lode. Two hundred thousand dollars were 
spent in driving tunnels through the hard 
rock ; and outsiders scoffed. The “ Virginia 
Consolidated,” as the mining venture was 
called, tottered on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
and, to make matters worse, Mr. Fair, 
the leading spirit, fell ill, During his 
absence the other three partners deflected 
the line of search ; but when he returned he 
persisted in following the original course. 
In October, 1873, the miners struck their 
picks into the Big Bonanza, a veritable 
Aladdin’s palace of riches, though the wealth 
was disguised as a heavy black compound. 
Want of space forbids a description of this 
unique deposit, the removal of which left a 
huge cavern hundreds of feet high. Let it 
suffice to state 
that for three 
years silver was 
extracted at the 
rate of £600,000 


a month; that 
in Virginia City 
there still stands 


a building which 
witnessed the 
smelting of 
£25,000 of bul- 
lion daily for one 
thousand days ; 
and that the Big 
Bonanza had by 
1899 yielded ore 
valued at twenty- 
six and a half 
million pounds 
sterling, one half 
of which sum 
passed as_ profit 
into the pockets 
of the share- 
holders ! 

For the next 
picture in our gal- 
lery we will turn 
to Mexico, a 


veritable land of silver, just as England 
is a land of iron and coal. Its wealth 
attracted the Spaniards under Cortes 
nearly four hundred years ago. But at 


that time the silver deposits had scarcely 
touched ; 


and it was not until the 


been 
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**4 NEGRO FIDDLER FOUND AMONG THE ASHES OF HIS CAM? 
FIRE A BUTTON OF SILVER, WHICH LED TO HIS BECOMING A 
MILLIONAIRE.” 
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brought 


European 
knowledge to bear on the 
great silver lodes of Sonora, Zacatecas, Gua- 
najuato, and Hidalgo that the real resources 
of the country were understood. At Arazuma, 
in Sonora, a mine-owner discovered in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a solid 


Spanish 
mineralogical 


conquerors 


silver mass weighing 2,700lb., which was 
only one of a number of similar finds. The 
Flores Mine of San Luis Potosi was struck 
by a poor priest, who for a mere trifle bought 
up a claim which had been abandoned as 
barren. His venture endowed him with 
£600,000 worth of silver! In the same 
region a negro fiddler found among the ashes 
of his camp fire—a curious parallel to the 
Carmack episode—a button of silver, which 
led to his becoming a millionaire. More 
recently, in 1826, two Indian peasants, so 
poor that they could not raise money to buy 
a meal, stumbled on the outcrop of a vein 
which yielded £52,000. Returning for a 
moment to the eighteenth century, we en- 
counter the stir- 
ring history of a 
muleteer, one 
Peter Terreros, 
who struck the 
Real del Monte 
deposits in 
Hidalgo, and at 
the end of twelve 
years had 
amassed three 
millions _ sterling, 
besides being en- 
nobled by the 
King of Spain for 
pecuniary services 
rendered. 

In Chile the 
name of Godoy 
is associated with 
great riches. A 
hunter of this 
name was chasing 
guanacos, and, 
being tired, sat 
down under the 
shelter of a large 
rock, one part of 
which had a bright 
colour. He cut 
off. pieces with his knife--the substance of 
the rock at this point was quite soft—and had 
it assayed. The substance was recognised as 
silver-lead. Godoy had discovered a vein 
containing an extraordinary amount of silver. 
His good fortune was afterwards eclipsed by 
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that of the brothers Bolados, fuel-carriers by 
trade, who found in a crevice opened by an 
earthquake an enormous block of silver ore 
worth nearly a quarter of a millien pounds 
sterling. 

The coalfields of the United States, to 
which our transatlantic cousins are so largely 
indebted for their industrial success, were 
in several cases discovered accidentally. 

In 1760 a boy was fishing in a Virginian 
stream, when he ran short of bait, and while 
hunting for more he saw in the bank of the 
stream a streak of hard, black stone, which 
proved to be rich bituminous coal. Thus 
was started the soft-coal industry of the 
eastern States, which to-day has reached such 
vast proportions. The even more valuable 
anthracite, or hard-coal, deposits of Pennsyl- 
vania were also discovered by sportsmen. 
Philip Ginther, in 1791, struck the first signs 
of anthracite in the southern coalfield. This 
was how it happened. Being short of food, 
he went out into the woods with his gun to 
look for deer. A day’s hard walking brought 
him no luck ; and he was returning home 
at nightfall, very dispirited, when he kicked 
something hard which rolled away before him. 
He stooped and picked it up, and wondered 
if this was the coal that he had heard people 
speak of as likely to exist in that region. 
Such it proved to be. 

Another coalfield in the same State was 

found by a hunter who happened to light 
his camp fire on the “outcrop” of a seam 
and was awakened by the resulting blaze. 
Once again the camp fire played an important 
part in mineral discoveries. A third seam 
was tapped by a man digging in pursuit of a 
ground-hog that had “gone to earth.” 
‘ From the prizes drawn in the lottery of 
mining we may turn to the blanks which fall 
to the majority of prospectors. Sometimes 
good fortune never appears at all ; at others 
it just evades the grasp of him who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is on the point of 
seizing it. 

Petroleum now ranks second to coal as a 
producer of heat, light, and power. Over 
§,000,000,000 gallons of this useful liquid 
are raised annually in different parts of the 
world. It was not till the year 1859, how- 
ever, that petroleum began to play its present 
important part among the commodities which 
conduce most to the comfort of mankind. 
In that year Colonel E. L. Drake, formerly a 
conductor on the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, was engaged by David Fletcher and 


Peter Wilson, two residents at Titusville, 


Pennsylvania, to sink an oil-well in the Oil 
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Creek Valley. He was much hampered by 
quicksands, which filled the bore as fast 
as it was drilled, and so he conceived 
the idea of driving down an iron pipe 
to keep out intruding substances until 
rock should be reached. People regarded 
him as a madman for trying to draw oil from 
the earth through a tube “like a boy sucks 
cider from a barrel through a straw.” 

He persevered, nevertheless, and at a 
depth of thirty-three feet struck hard rock. 
Operations were continued until £2,000 had 
been spent, and then, as no oil had yet 
appeared, he was told to pay off debts and 
give up the attempt. On the day before the 
receipt of this order, viz., on August 29th, 
1859, the drill, at a depth of sixty-nine feet, 
suddenly fell six inches into a crevice of the 
rock, and the bore-hole filled with oil almost 
to the surface. A pump was rigged, and 
1,500 gallons a day were raised and sold for a 
dollar a gallon. Thousands of people flocked 
to the spot, eager as gold-seekers to profit by 
the discovery. Farms all round were leased 
at enormous prices. The countryside soon 
echoed with the sound of many drilling out- 
fits, and oil flowed up in torrents, a large part 
of the yield running to waste for lack of 
barrels in which to transport the oil. Thus 
began an industry which has _ added 
£,400,000,000 to the wealth of the United 
States. 

Yet Colonel Drake himself missed wealth. 


‘In the first place, he omitted to patent his 


well-sinking process, and so threw away a 
fortune. In the second place, an accident 
set the well alight and destroyed the 
pump, with the result that, before another 
could be rigged, rival bores had already 
tapped the oil-bearing strata and seriously 
reduced prices. This bad luck seems’ 
all the worse because it so happened 
that Drake’s oil-well was the shallowest ever 
sunk tn Pennsylvania! If a thousand wells 
had been sunk at other spots in Oil Creek to 
a depth of only sixty-nine feet, every one of 
them would probably have been “dry as a 
powder-horn.” Still, it is impossible to cal- 
culate what civilization has gained by that 
happy freak of chance. A single foot more, 
and Drake would have raised his drill for the 
last time, and the priceless rock-oil deposits 
of the United States—perhaps of the world— 
might have remained untapped for decades. 
Another striking instance of bad luck is 
that of M. Porte, a Frenchman, who in 1830 
exploited a mine at Monte Catini, in Tuscany. 
For seven years he burrowed for copper, and 
at last found himself in circumstances so 
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straitened that he sold the mine for the pro- 
verbial old song. The purchasers at once 
cut into a mass of ore which returned a 
profit of £4,000; and the mine yielded 
£40,000 annually for many years, making 
the fortunate proprietors millionaires The 
fact that he had so narrowly missed a prize 
so preyed on M. Porte’s mind that he died 
of a broken heart. 

Mark Twain, in his “Roughing It,” has 


a 
o 
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out of which copper ore has been raised in 
huge quantities through shafts of unparalleled 
depth. A Philadelphian syndicate, think- 
ing that if a shaft were only sunk deep 
enough in the Keeweenaw it must strike 
the copper vein pierced by other com- 
panies, determined to tap the deposit and 
conduct operations generally on a large 
scale. Huge shafts were started, and round 
the pit-head rose large buildings filled with 


Sir 


“THEY ARRIVED JUST IN TIME TO SEE THEIR CLAIM, WHICH SHOULD HAVE YIELDED THEM MILLIONS, 
RE-LOCATED BY OTHER MINERS.” 


put on record how he and two other men 
discovered a silver vein in Nevada. Twain 
and his partners absented themselves for a 
few days on various business, each thinking 
that the other two would do the work neces- 
sary to keep the claim “good.” Unfortu- 
nately, the true state of affairs presented 
itself to them too late, and when they hurried 
back frantically they arrived just in time to 
see their claim, which should have yielded 
them millions, re-located by other miners. 
We will conclude with an example of the 
ill-luck resulting from grave miscalculation. 
In the Keeweenaw copper district to the 
south of Lake Superior are the famous 
Tamarack and Calumet and Hecla mines, 





the most up-to-date machinery. Houses 
were built to accommodate the army of 
workmen who would be employed in the 
stamping mills, and a railway connected the 
mine with Lake Superior in readiness to 
transport ore. Day after day, month after 
month, the shaft-sinkers blasted, hacked, and 
hewed. Up came the skips laden with hard 
conglomerate rock; but never a grain of 
copper appeared. Presently the winding- 
engine ceased to turn—the proprietors had 
no more money left ; and to-day a deserted 
village and rusted machinery bear sad witness 
to the heavy penalty sometimes paid by those 
people who count their chickens before they 
are hatched. 





y@y t was a Saturday afternoon. 
>| Mr. Charles Potter, one of my 

SON Ze governors, he came to me 

tae just_as I was getting ready 
ONES to leave the office, and he 
= says :— 

“ Briggs,” he says, “I want you to take 
this basket of fruit to Mrs. Dewsnap, 47, 
Bardolph Crescent, Maida Vale. She’s an 
aunt of ours, and it’s her birthday to-morrow, 
Sunday ; it’s a little compliment we're paying 
her—I thought you might take it on the way 
home. You'd better have a cab, and here’s 
the fare.” 

I got into a hansom with the basket—a very 
fine basket it was; if my governors had not 
been in the trade I should have said it cost 
them a mint of money; as it was I knew, 
and what I didn’t know I could guess. We 
hadn’t got so very far before. my hansom 
cannoned into a cart which pulled out 
suddenly, and over we very nearly went. 
Quite over the basket went; the fruit was 
spilt ; three of the finest peaches rolled on 
to the road. I nipped after them, just in 
time to prevent a brewer’s dray spreading 
them all over the street. When I’d picked 
them up I said to my driver :— 

“Excuse my asking,” I said, “ but is this 
the first time you’ve ever driven a cab? 
Because if so you might just as well have 
dropped me a hint before I trusted myself 
inside your coffin on wheels.” 

He looked at me out of the corner of his 
eye, but he didn’t say anything, because he 


ve 








was saying all that he could think of to the 
driver of the cart. Off we went again, still 
all alive ; but when I found that Mrs. Dew- 
snap’s fruit wasn’t improved by being bruised 
I pushed up the trap and had another go at 
my driver. We exchanged a few more 
remarks as we went along, so that by the time 
he pulled up and I got out we were not on 
what might be called the best of terms. I 
handed him the eighteenpence Mr. Charles 
had said was his fare. He looked at it as if 
it was something the likes of which he had 
never seen before. 

“ Here,” he said, “haven’t you given me 
too much? My fare’s only one and five- 
pence three-farthings ; though, really, between 
ourselves, I merely drive a cab for pleasure. 
Here’s your change ; your master’!] want it.” 

He was holding out what I could see was 
a farthing. 

“ You keep it,” I told him, “ and pay it to 
someone to give you a few lessons in driving, 
and then a gentleman won’t have to insure 
his life before he gets into your dirty cab.” 

The language he used to me as I went up 
the steps to the front door I should not like 
to see in print. A nice-looking young lady 
opened the door. 

“Mrs. Dewsnap ?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, very sharp, “it’s not 
Mrs. Dewsnap.” 

She would have shut the door if I hadn't 
stopped her. 

















“Here,” I said, “one moment ;. there’s 
some mistake. Isn’t this 47, Bardolph 
Crescent ?” 

“No,” she answered, “it isn’t ; and very 


well you know it isn’t. I don’t want any of 
your impudence.” 

That time she did shut the door before I 
could stop her, leaving me standing on the 
steps. I felt a bit funny. A boy was passing 
with an empty basket over his shoulder. I 
called out to him :— 

“Isn’t this 47, Bardolph Crescent ? ” 

“No,” he answered, “ not unless it’s been 
and got itself moved since I was round here 
last.” 

“Then where is 47, Bardolph Crescent ?” 

He swung his basket over on to the other 
shoulder ; then he whistled ; then he said :— 

“ Bardolph Crescent, second on the right, 
third on the left, fourth on the right, round 
by the Nag’s Head, and then you ask again.” 

Whether that boy was getting at me or not 
I couldn’t say ; he went off whistling, so I 
shouldn’t be surprised. That cab of mine 
was strolling off down the road ; the driver 
was looking back at me—I could see that he 
was grinning. 

“ Now, then,” I shouted, “what's this? I 
paid you to put me down at 47, Bardolph 
Crescent; you come back and take me where 
I paid you for!” 

He halloaed back :— 

“If you buy the cab you can get inside ; 
I wouldn’t have you in it on any other terms. 
You step it, my sunny Sam!” 

How he came to know my name is Sam is 
more than I can say ; I expect he guessed it. 
He cracked his whip and off he went. If 
there had been a policeman about, I’d have 
shown him! I hadn’t the money for another 
cab if there had been one to be seen, which 
there wasn’t, nor an omnibus either. I can’t 
say how far it was to Bardolph Crescent, but, 
carrying that basket, it seemed to me some 
miles. An ornamental basket, loaded up 
with fruit to the top of the handle—artistic 
fashion, as they call it—is not an easy thing 
to carry ; long before I got there I felt more 
than once like throwing the whole lot down 
an area. 

No. 47, Bardolph Crescent, turned out 
to be a smallish house, painted green, with 
flower-boxes in all the windows. The door 
was opened by about the very tallest woman 
ever I saw. 

“Well, young man,” she said, before I had 
a chance of opening my mouth, “is it the 
tea-cakes ?” 


“ Mrs, Dewsnap?” I asked. 
Vol. xxx.—96. 
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She stared at me all over ; and I suppose 
she concluded that I wasn’t the tea-cakes. 

“ Who from ?” she said. 

“ Messrs.. Potter, Potter, and Sons.” 

“Oh,” she said, “from them! If you are 
from them you’d better come inside.” She 
led the way into a room where a lady was 
sitting in an arm-chair; very small she was, 
and all wrinkled, and though the hair on her 
head was all brown and curly, if ever I met 
a wig that was one. “ From them,” said the 
tall woman. 

The little one looked me all over, like the 
other had done ; then she asked, in a tone 
which was so loud and deep it took mé 
aback :— 

“What do you want inside my house ?” 

“T’ve brought this from Messrs. Potter, 
Potter, and Sons,” I explained, “ with their 
compliments.” 

“What did they send it for?” 

“ Mr. Charles told me that to-morrow was 
your birthday,” I began ; I was going to say 
something else, but she snapped me up in 
a manner there was no getting away from. 

“He did, did he? Then it’s like his 
insolence. How dare he talk about such 
matters to a perfect stranger? You tell Mr. 
Charles Potter from me that I’ve changed 
the date, and that my birthday’s not for 
a good three months.” Then she looked at 
the basket, which I’d stood upon a chair. 
“Fruit this time, is it? Last time it was 
nuts and oranges. It’s generally something 
out of their stock for which they can find no 
sale.”» She took hold of one of the peaches 
which had rolled on to the road. “It’s 
bruised! There’s no mistake about this 
being old stock. How dare they send such 
stuff to me? Their sweepings!” Then all 
of a sudden she asked me, in what you might 
describe as a regular shout, “ Have you been 
eating any of this fruit?” 

She fairly made me jump. There was 
something about the way in which I told her 
that I had not which seemed to strike her. 
She looked at me till I felt uncomfortable ; 
then she put up a pair of glasses and looked 
at me through them. She kept on looking 
as she said :— 

“Not bad, Ashington. 
think ?” 

The tall woman had kept on looking at 
me on her own account from the other side 
of the table. 

“ No intellect,” she answered. 

“You don’t want intellect in a man.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“T’ve got all the intellect that’s s wanted in 


What do you 
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my house. What is wanted in a man is 
something different. Is it your mother or 
your father who is fat?” she asked me, in 
that way she had of speaking as if she was 
firing a gun at you. 

It struck me as being a funny question, 
but I made no 
bones about 
telling her. 

“TI shouldn’t 
say that either 
of them was 
out of the 
way,” I said. 

“Aren’t they? 
Then let me 
tell you that 
you'd better be 
careful about 
what you eat 
and drink, or 
you'll get a 
double chin. 
Come here.” I 
went as near to 
her as I dared. 


1» 


“Closer !” she 
said. “Closer!” 
She made me 
go as close to 
her as I could. 
Then she put 
up her hand 
and felt my 
chin, prodding 
me in the 
cheek as a 
butcher might a pig. I went hot all over; 
I never had been handled like that before. 
“Nice and soft,” she said. 

“Like him,” remarked the tall woman, in 
a voice which I should term snappy. 

“What’s the harm if he is? The softer a 
man is, the easier he is to manage. How 
old are you?” 

“Twenty next birthday,” I told her. I 
tried to get farther away, but she wouldn’t 
let me. 

“ Keep still ; stop where you are. That’s 
young.” 

“ He’s only a child,” said the tall woman. 

“It doesn’t follow that he’s any the worse 
for that, Ashington. What’s your name?” 

“Sam Briggs.” 

“Briggs? It sounds plebeian, I don’t 
know that I should care to be Mrs. Briggs, 
but the name might be changed.” 

“It would cost money,” said the tall 
woman. 





“SHE FAIRLY MADE ME JUMP.” 


“What if it did? I’ve spent money more 
foolishly ; it’s mine to spend. How old 
would you think I am, Mr. Briggs?” 

That was a facer. I might have made a 
fairly good shot at it, but I felt that she 
wouldn’t like it if I did ; so I hedged. 

“I’m no 
hand at guess- 
ing a lady’s 
age.” 

“Then Til 
tell you. I’m 
thirty-three. 
Last year I was 
thirty-seven, 
and next I 
shall probably 
be thirty-two. 
I’ve made up 
my mind that 
I'll never again 
be more than 
thirty-five. Are 
you married ?” 

“ N oO ry , I 
said, “I am 
not; and, 
what’s more, 
I’m not think- 
ing of getting 
married 
either.” 

I meant 
that to be by 
way of a hint ; 
because, really, 
there did seem 
to be no knowing where she would be getting 
to. But it was no good dropping a hint to 
her ; it was like water on a duck’s back. 

“Then you'll start thinking. What, for 
instance, do you think of marrying me ?” 

That was a nice question to be asked. It 
was what I call a paralyzer. I didn’t know 
what to say ; all I could do was to stutter— 
she kept looking at me all the while as if I 
was something which she thought of buying. 

“J—I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you, but I—I— if you'll excuse me I—I don’t 
think I’d care to—thank you.” 

“T didn’t ask what you cared; I asked 
what you thought. It’s in this way, Mr. 
Briggs. I’ve buried three husbands ; and as 
I’m fond of married life, that’s hard on me— 
especially as I hadn’t a word to say against 
one of them. Some women manage to 
make one last them out ; but I’ve been un- 
fortunate. Providence moves in a mysterious 
way. And as I’m a woman who isn’t happy 
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without a husband—to me a house feels as if 
it were empty without one—I’m thinking of 
taking a fourth. It has just occurred to me, 
why shouldn’t it be you? I’m a woman of 
business, and I don’t believe in long court- 
ships. I married my last three days after I 
met him, and it was quite successful ; only 
his health failed. I don’t make a definite 
proposal. I only ask you to give the matter 
your consideration, and I'll give it mine. 
Come to-morrow to dine with me at half-past 
one, and we’ll talk it over.” 

Dine with her! I would have given a 
trifle to have been able to say “No” right out, 
and so I tried to make her understand ; but 
it wasn’t to be done. 

“T—I’m very sorry, but I—I’m afraid I’m 
engaged to-morrow.” 

“Don’t tell me you're engaged!” she 
thundered back. “ You’ll come and dine with 
me to-morrow at one-thirty if you don’t want 
to lose your situation. I hold Potter, Potter, 
and Sons in the hollow of my hand ; and so, 
if necessary, I’ll show them, and you too. 
Now you can go. Mind you; one-thirty, 
sharp. I don’t like to be kept waiting for my 
food. And as, since we’ve gone so far, I may 
as well admit that it is my birthday, you 
might bring something to commemorate the 
day.” 

In the street I felt as I did once when I 
had had a penny electric shock—as if some- 
thing had happened, but I didn’t quite know 
what. It was three or four minutes, and I 
had gone quite a way, before I got back my 
senses enough to think about going home. 
Took a bit of doing that thinking did. 
Seemed to me that whatever I did I 
was in trouble. Whether Mrs. Dewsnap 
was or was not off her dot I couldn’ 
make up my mind; but, looking at it all 
round, this way and that, considering that 
she was the governor’s aunt—aunt to all my 
governors, from what I could make out—it 
appeared to me that, if I kept my head, no 
serious harm worth speaking of could come 
to me if I did go and pick a bit with her. 
So I went, very much against the grain, mind 
you ; but I went. Though if I’d known what 
was to come of it I’d have gone a hundred 
miles to keep away ; and that’s where it was. 

The tall woman opened the door—same as 
yesterday. 


'” 


“ You're late ! 
That was all she said, and not very cheer- 
fully either ; there was something about the 
manner in which she said it which made me 
feel uncomfortable nght from the very start. 
She led me into a room 


in which Mrs. 
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Dewsnap was sitting bolt upright in an arm- 
chair. Instead of saying “Good day,” and 
“ How do you do?” and that sort of thing, 
what she did say was :— 

“Twenty-two minutes to two; I told you 
to be here by half-past one.” 

“Excuse me,” I began, 
watch 2 

But she wouldn’t let me go on ; not she. 

“TI want to know nothing about your 
watch. I keep the time, and there it is.” 
She pointed to a clock which was on the 
mantelpiece. ‘The way she had of shout- 
ing at you was most upsetting ; I didn’t know 
what to make of her. “Well,” she asked, 
while I was wondering if I was expected to 
sit or to keep on standing, “is that all you 
have to say to me?” 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry ; but I had no 
idea that I was late.” 

“ Have you forgotten what day this is?” 

“ Sunday.” 

“Sunday?” She turned to the tall 
woman. “He has forgotten—it’s incredible.” 

“T told you he’d no intellect.” 

“Tt’s not a question of intellect, but of 
something much more serious. It’s a 
question of heart.” 

Then it came on me, all in a flash, what 
she was after, and out I burst. 

“ How forgetful I am, to be sure!” I said. 
“Do you know, I’d clean forgotten it was 
your birthday, ma’am. With your permission 
I’ll wish you many happy returns of the day, 
if I may take that liberty.” 

She never smiled; she never anything— 
she just sat there like a log of wood. 

“It’s rather ‘late to take that liberty, Mr. 
Briggs. And have you forgotten to bring me 
some little token in commemoration ?” 

I had, altogether; it was no use making 
any bones about it. So soon as the hint was 
dropped it had slipped my memory. All I 
could do was to try to explain. 

“The truth is,” I said, “that I get my 
salary on Wednesdays, and being a bit short 
this week I hoped-——” 

She cut in before I had a chance to finish, 
which was just as well, because I really did 
not know what I hoped. 

“No excuses, Mr. Briggs. Excuses are 
always contemptible. I never accept them ; 
I have made that clear to all my husbands.” 

She put up her glasses and looked at me 
through them. She had been looking at me 
hard all the time, but it seemed that she 
could look harder through her glasses ; 
because, all at once, she gave what, for her, 
was quite a start. 


“but by my 
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“ Mr. Briggs !—good gracious !—-what have 
you got on?” 

“ My best suit,” I told her; which I had. 
Though I had been in two minds about 
putting it on, seeing the impression I had 
made on her in my weekday one. There- 
fore the way that she behaved surprised me 
to that degree that it was beyond me alto- 


gether. 
“Your best suit!” she cried. “Is it 
possible ? That con- 


glomeration ! Why, 
there are seven distinct 
colours in plain sight. 


Woe 5 
———_ (Osea 
““* YOUR BEST SUIT!’ SHE CRIED, ‘1S IT POSSIBLE?’” 
Ashington, is there anything of my Henry’s 
which Mr. Briggs can wear?” 

“The blue serge,” said the tall woman. 

“Then for gracious’ sake let him wear 
that. I cannot sit down to dinner with such 
clothes ; it is not possible. Take the man 
upstairs at once.” 

And she took me, before I clearly knew 
what she was doing. They had such a sudden 
way of setting about things in that house that 
really you hardly seemed to know where you 
were not from one moment to another. 

“Come along,” said the tall woman ; and 
she laid her hand upon my shoulder—such 
a hand and such an arm! Before I gathered 


what she was after I was through the door 
and half-way up the stairs as well. 

“What's the meaning of this?” I asked, 
when I did have a chance of speaking. “I 
don’t care to be pulled about like this,” I 
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told her. ‘“ Not when I come out ‘to dinner,” 
I said. 

She paid no more attention to me than 
if I was a monkey. She hauled me into a 
bedroom —a very nice room it was, and 
beautifully furnished. She took some clothes 
out of a drawer, and she threw them on the 
bed. . Then she says :-— 

* Now,” .she . says," “come out of those 
horrible things and put yourself inside some 
decent garments.” 

“ Excuse me,” I ventured to 
remark, “but if these clothes 
of mine are not good enough 
to sit down with a lady to 
table in, then I must be al- 
lowed to observe that all I 
can say is , 

She chipped in before I 
could finish. 

“Don’t talk,” she — said. 
“Come out of that frightful 
coat.” She took hold of me 
somehow ; she whipped me 
round like as if I was a top; 
and there was I out of my coat, 
and she with it in her hands. 
“Now for that nightmare of 
a waistcoat ; the creature who 
made it ought to be sent to 
penal servitude.” If- you'll 
believe me, she had unbut- 
toned it from top to bottom 
and torn it off me in less time 
than it would have taken me to sneeze. 
“The rest of the things you can manage 
yourself,” she said. “And mind you’re quick 
about it. I shall be back inside five minutes, 
and, dressed or undressed, downstairs you'll 
have to come.” 

Out of the room she flounced with my 
coat and waistcoat, leaving me_ scarcely 
knowing which end of myself I was standing 
on. The outrageousness of it was what beat 
me—left there with a blue serge suit of some- 
body else’s. However, since there was only 
one thing to be done, why, I did it. I took 
off the rest of my things, as tasty a pair—pale 
pink stripes on a light blue ground—as any- 
one could wish to see, and got into that blue 
serge—at least, as far into it as I could get. 
Whether it had been made for a man or a 
walrus was more than I could tell, but it was 
no manner of fit for me ; I was like a pea in 
a pint pot. Just as I was wondering whether 
I should ever find myself again inside those 
things back the tall woman came. 

“ Aren’t you ready?” she asked. 

“ No,” I told her, “and I never shall be. 
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“Mr. Dewsnap was a proper-sized man,” 
said the tall woman. 
“He certainly was on 

the large side; which is 

; perhaps the more reason 
> why I should try a small 
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“NOW FOR THAT NIGHTMARE OF A WAISTCOAT.” 
Am I supposed to sit down to dinner with a 
lady in a suit of clothes like this? Why, if 
she looks my way she’ll wonder where I am.” 

“Those clothes,” she said, “‘ were made for 
a man, not a microbe. Let me button your 
waistcoat.” And she did, like as if I was a 
child. “We'll manage somehow ; the thing 
is to make sure that they'll stop on you.” 

She did manage, with about twenty pins, 
pinning me up behind and in front and at 
the side and all over. 

“It'll be a bit of all right,” I said, “if I 
happen to sit down on some of those pins.” 

“If you do,” she said, “you'll know it. 
Now, down you go.” 

And down I went, with more help from 
her than I wanted. Mrs. Dewsnap looked 
at me through her glasses. 

“At least at present you are possible ; 
though the garments are a trifle large.” 

A trifle? There was room inside them for 
a feather bed as well as me—pillows, bolster, 
blankets, and all. 
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one next. Variety is not 
necessarily to be despised. 
Mr. Briggs, give me your 
arm and take me in to 
dinner. We are already 
extremely late.” 

I gave her my arm. We 
3 sat down at a round table 





—me, Mrs. Dewsnap, and 
the tall woman. There 
was a servant in the room, 
another six-footer, who I 
i dare say was forty - five, 
though she looked more. 
Soup was handed round. 
I was just starting on a 
spoonful when Mrs. Dew- 
snap all but made me drop 
it by the way she shouted 
at me. 

“Mr. Briggs! Please 
don’t hold your spoon like 
that! Taylor, show Mr. Briggs how 
to hold his spoon.” 

And if that six-footer of a servant 
didn’t grab me by the wrist, twist the 
spoon out of my fingers, and then put it 
back again in a way that suited her. 

“ Hold it like that,” she said, “ and not at 
the end, as if it was an umbrella.” 

“ And don’t take your soup from the end, 
but from the side of the spoon,” said Mrs. 
Dewsnap. 

“ And don’t pour it down your throat as if 
you were pouring it down a funnel,” said the 
tall woman. 

“ And pray, Mr. Briggs, don’t make that 
distressing noise when you swallow.” 

It was very nice for me, but, strictly in 
confidence, my appetite for soup all went 
when they started at me like that. But yet, 
when I tried to explain that soup was not 
one of my favourite dishes, they wouldn’t let 
me leave it ; not they. 

“You can pay no worse compliment to 
your hostess,” said Mrs. Dewsnap, “ than not 
to consume what she has placed before you. 
Please take your soup, Mr. Briggs ; not too 
fast, for that is not elegant, nor too slowly, 
for that may keep others waiting. And 
please remember that there are ladies looking 
at you.” 

I was not likely to forget ; 
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they took care 
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of that. That soup very nearly choked me, 
and that’s the simple fact. It was the same 
with the fish. 


“ Pray don’t use a steel knife ”—there she 
was interfering before I was able to get so 
much as a taste. “Nor a fork and your 
bread. Fish-knives are provided. Taylor, 
show Mr. Briggs which is his fish-knife.” 

That there six-foot servant was at me 
again; snatched away my fork and my 
bread, and shoved between my fingers—as 
if I was a child—what I had thought was 
meant more for ornaments than anything 
else. However, I did the best with them I 
could. But it didn’t suit her—oh, dear, no. 

“You haven’t a very graceful way of 
eating fish,” she said. Who would have had, 
treated as I was? It was all I could do to 
eat itat all. “ For Heaven’s sake don’t drop 
the sauce down your waistcoat ! ” 

Her shouting at me like that gave me 
such a start that I dropped it more than 
ever ; as a matter of fact, I dropped all that 
I had on my fork. She made me all of a 
twitter. She did go on. 

“Your table manners are unspeakable,” 
she halloaed—halloaing with her was .the 
same as speaking with anybody else. “If 
you can’t eat your food without spilling it all 
over you put your serviette up in front of 
you. Taylor, show Mr. Briggs how to put 
his serviette up.” 

If you will believe me, that impudent six- 
footer took hold of my serviette, which I had 
kept properly folded over my knee, opened 
it out, and tucked it inside my shirt-collar, 
all round my 
neck, like they 


do bibs in front DN 


of babies. The 
marvel is I did 








“SHE TOOK HOLD OF MY SERVIETTE, AND TUCKED IT ALL ROUND MY NECK.” 





not up and hit her; very near throttled me, 
she did, and she was twice my size, even if 
she was a woman. But I was so flurried by 
the way they all behaved to me that I felt as 
if I could do nothing—nor yet say anything 
either. It went on like that all through the 
dinner; if I had thrown the plates and 
dishes at them, it would have served them 
right. I simply could not have believed 
that a man could have been so sat upon by 
three females ; so squashed, if I may say so. 
I might have been a rag doll, the way they 
used me. Though, mind you, the dinner 
itself was first-rate—slap-up. I could have 
done it proper justice if I had only been left 
alone. Even as it was, by the time that we 
got to the dessert, and there were a couple 
of the governors’ peaches on my plate, and 
a glass of port-wine in front of me, I felt 
that I hadn’t done myself so very bad. 
Just as I was taking a sip at my port—I 
didn’t dare to do more than sip at it, for fear 
that that six-footer should be told to take it 
from me—there came a knocking and ring- 
ing at the front door. Mrs. Dewsnap looked 
at the tall woman—not the servant, I mean, 
but the one who had hauled me up the 
stairs. 

“Tt’s them,” she said. 

“So I suppose,” said the other. 

Mrs. Dewsnap turned to the six-footer— 
the servant, I mean, this time. 

“* Show them in here,” she said. 

In about half a minute, to my utter 
astonishment, who should come marching 
into the room, one after the other, but five 

of my governors—Mr. John, 

Mr. William, Mr. Charles, and 

es Mr. Charles’s two sons, Mr. 

—<¢ Ferdinand and Mr. Adolphus. 

Mr. John, he 

went straight 

up to Mrs. 

Dewsnap, all 
smiles. 

“My dear 
aunt,” he 
said, in the 
tone which 
he kept for 
the best 
customers, 
“once more, 
on this auspi- 
cious occa- 
sion, we have 
the felicity 
of offering 
you our 
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united congratulations. And we do so with 
the greater pleasure since each year seems to 
make you younger.” 

“Does it?” she replied, short and sharp. 
“If that’s your opinion, it’s not mine.” 

The others had not been looking at her ; 
they had been looking at me ; and the more 
they looked the more they seemed to want 
to look. 

“Who on earth,” remarked: Mr. William, 
eyeing me most unpleasant, “is this person ? ” 

“Why,” came out Mr. Charles, with a sort 
of a burst, “ it’s Briggs.” 

“Mr. Briggs,” said Mrs. Dewsnap, very 
straight and very loud, “has honoured me 
with his company at dinner on the occasion 
of my birthday.” 

By niow Mr. John was also casting his eyes 
in my direction—all the smiles went off his 
face when he saw me. 

“Honoured you?” he said, speaking in 
the tone which he kept for the customers 
whose accounts were a little behind. “ My 
dear aunt !—Sam Briggs!” 

“The word I used was ‘ honoured,’ ” said 
Mrs. Dewsnap, loud as ever. 

They stared at her; then they stared at 
each other ; then they stared again at me. 
Mr. Charles, he turned to Mrs. Dewsnap. 

“My dear aunt,” he said, “I fancy that 
there must be some misapprehension some- 
where. This—lad, Briggs, is our office-boy.” 

I was not their office-boy, nothing of the 
kind; I was one of their junior clerks, 
that’s what I was, but just then I didn’t feel 
like telling them so. In fact, I didn’t seem 
to feel like telling anybody anything. The 
way in which they kept eyeing each other 
and then me was proof that there was more 
trouble ahead. I wished with all my heart 
that I had never come to dinner; it was 
dead certain that I never wanted to. A 
remark which Mrs. Dewsnap dropped did 
not make it any better for me, not by any 
manner of means. 

“ Nephew Charles ”—speaking, as always, 
as if she was a fog-horn in the middle of a 
storm—“ do not dare to make any unpleasant 
allusions to my honoured guest Mr. Briggs. 
It is extremely possible that he will be my 
fourth.” 

“Fourth what ?” asked Mr. Charles. 

“ Husband,” she replied, as if she wouldn’t 
mind if the ceiling did shake. 

“ Aunt !” they cried, all-of them together. 
Once more they all of them looked at her, 
then once more they all of them looked 
at me. 

“As you are aware,” she went on, in the 
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same reach-right-across-the-Crystal- Palace 
tone of voice—she would have been a cure 
for the deaf if ever there was one !—“ I own 
a large interest in the firm of Potter, Potter, 
and Sons, and it has occurred to me that it 
would be desirable that my fourth husband 
should be an active member of the firm, to 
represent that interest.” 

The looks which came upon their faces ! 

“T’ve no doubt, my dear aunt,” said Mr, 
William, “that this is a little jest of yours ; 
but, at the same time sf 

She cut him short. 

“T never jest,” she said. I should think 
she never did. “ As you know, when I have 
once made up my mind, nothing can induce 
me to change it. Still, if there are any 
observations which you wish to make, and 
which it is fitting that I should hear; let them 
be made in an adjacent chamber. Ashington, 
let us go.” 

She and the tall woman went; Mr. John, 
Mr. William, and Mr. Charles went with 
them; Mr. Ferdinand and Mr. Adolphus 
stayed behind—I wished they hadn’t. Mr, 
Ferdinand was my age, as I happened to 
know; Mr. Adolphus was a year younger ; 
but either of them would have made two of 
me, all bone and muscle—and both of them 
Rugby forwards. I had seen them play 
many a time—they didn’t care who they 
killed to win the game. They both of them 
began at me almost as soon as the door was 
closed, as I’d expected. 

“You're a nice young blackguard, Briggs |” 
said Mr. Ferdinand. 

“ A dirty little rascal!” said Mr. Adolphus. 

“Excuse me,” I managed to get in, “ but 
those remarks are not called for as addressed 
to me, because I shall be able to explain to 
you that I’m not here owing to any wish of 
my own——” 

But they wouldn’t let me go on—not they. 

“ And it won’t be owing. to any wish of 
ours that you'll stay,” said Mr. Ferdinand, in 
the very middle of my sentence. 

“So out you go!” said Mr, Adolphus. 

And out I went—they outed me. 

“Took here,” I shouted, “these clothes 
aren’t mine ; that tall woman knows where 
my clothes are.” 

“Never mind about your clothes,” said 
Mr. Ferdinand ; “any clothes will do for 

ou.” 
we Here’s your hat,” said Mr. Adolphus, 
taking it off a peg and clapping it on: my 
head. harder than he need have done. 
“ Think yourself lucky to get it.” 

“ How am I going to get home?” I asked, 
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just as they were opening the front door. 
“ All my money’s in my trouser pockets ; 
these aren’t my trousers that I’m wearing— 
they’re upstairs.” 

“ Hang your trousers!” said Mr. Ferdi- 
nand. “ Here’s half a crown for a cab fare ; 
now hook it!” 

And I hooked it, owing to the way in 
which they sent me running down the steps. 
A hansom happened to be 
passing. 

“ Halloa, cab- 
man!” cried 
Mr. Adolphus ; 
“take this 
young brute 
away from here 
as fast—and as 
far—as you 
possibly can !” 

A nice way to 
be introduced 
to a cab in 
which you were 
going to ride! 

“Pardon 
me,” I called 
out to them, as 
I was getting in, 
“but if you'll 
allow me, I 
shall be able to 
explain———” 

But I never 
had a chance. 
The cab started 
before I expec- 
ted, and I was 
thrown all of a 
heap on to the 
seat—it was 
only by a wonderful chance I was not hurled 
on to the road. Before I had properly pulled 
myself together the driver put his nose 
through the trap-door. 

“Had a nice little kick-up?” he said. 
“Tsn’t it a bit early for that kind of thing? 
or is it that you’ré leaving off very late ?” 

As familiar as if he had known me for 
years! I was not going to be spoken to like 
that by a common cab-driver, and so I let 
him see. 

“ Never mind what I’ve had,” I told him. 
“You mind your own affairs, and then 
perhaps no harm will come to you.” 

“ Whose togs have you got on?” he asked. 

“That’s my affair,” I said. “ You look 





after your own togs, and leave other people’s 
alone.” 







“* HERE'S YOUR HAT,’ SAID MR. ADOLPHUS.” 
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“T should think that that’s what you’d 
better have done yourself, from what I 
can see.” He was still peeping at me 
through the open trap—the impudence of 
him! “I only hope that they won’t fall off 
you while you're inside my cab ; they look to 
me as if they very easily might.” 

The fact was that, principally because of 
the style in which Mr. Ferdinand and Mr. 

Adolphus had handled me, most 

of the pins which the tall woman 
had put in had 
come out, and 
some of them 
were _ sticking 
into me at that 
moment; the 
consequence 
being that I did 
not feel safe in 
those clothes 
myself. I know 
this: I shouldn’t 
have liked to 
have had to 
walk farin 
them. A nice 
game I had 
with that driver! 
He kept calling 
attention to me 
as we went 
along, bawling 
out to ’bus- 
drivers, and 
people like that. 
A regular show that 
cabman made of me— 
on a Sunday afternoon ! 
But I went back at him 
—I bet I gave him one 
or two stingers! When we got to Walham 
Green we had a row about the fare; when 
I proved that it was under five miles 
he said that he always charged double for 
carrying a Guy Fawkes. Then I talked to 


him! Luckily none of my people were 
at home, so that I was able to get in 
without their noticing what a sight I 
was; if anyone had said so much as a 
syllable to me there would have been 
ructions. Boiling with rage I was—simply 
boiling. 


The next morning, being Monday, I did 
not altogether fancy going up to the office. 
But as I had to go, I had—so up I went, 
with the late Mr. Dewsnap’s blue serge suit 
under my arm in a brown-paper parcel. Mr. 
Charles came out to me directly I got there ; 























he might have been hanging about waiting 
for me to turn up. 

“Come in here,” ‘he said. 

He took me:in to Mr. John’s private 
room, and there they all of them were, look- 
ing as if they would like to eat me, and as 
soon as I got my nose inside the door, 
off they started. 

“ May I ask,” I said, “ what it is I am‘sup- 
posed to have done?” Because, between 
ourselves, it seemed to me to be about time 
that I should get my back up. 

“ None of your insolence to me ! ” bellowed 
Mr. John, jumping up in a way that made 
me jump back. ‘“ You know very well what 
you’ve done. You've crawled, like a wriggling 
snake, into the house of a lady who’s a rela- 
tion of mine.” 

“Believe me, sir,” I { 
said, “I have not. All 
I did was to take 
round that basket of 
fruit——” 

“T)on’t tell me what 
you've done! [I'll tell 
you what we are going 
to do. We have been 
considering three alter- 
natives. Shall we call 
in a policeman and give 
you into his custody ?” 

“* What for?” I asked. 

“ You know very well 
what for,” he said. I 
did not—and he didn’t 
either. “Or,” he went 
on, “shall we kick you 
out into the street with- 





out a character? In 
which case we'll take 
care that you don’t 


obtain another situation 
in the City of London. 
Or—will you give us, 
in black and white, your 
undertaking not to 
molest Mrs. Dewsnap again ; that is, will you 
promise, on your word of honour, never, 
under any circumstances, to see her, speak 
to her, or communicate with her ?” 

In rushed Mr. Adolphus. 

“Here she is,” he cried ; “she’s coming 
along the passage.” 

There was a pretty how-d’ye-do ! 

“What shall we do with him ?” asked Mr. 
John, looking as if he would like to tear his 
hair—what there was of it. 

“We can’t drop him out of the window,” 


said Mr. William ; “ it’s too high.” 
Vol. xxx. —97. 
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“We can’t shove him up the chimney,’ 
said Mr. Charles ; “it’s too narrow.” 

“There’s the cupboard,” said Mr. 
Ferdinand. 

And there was ; a nasty, dirty cupboard in 
a corner of the room, which hadn’t been 
cleared out, I should think, for a hundred 
years, with shelves ; and under the bottom 
there was just room for a middle-sized man 
to crouch. I know ; because they crammed 
me in under it, and not only shut the door, 
but locked it. 

“Took here!” I said, as the cobwebs 
came tumbling down on top of me. “This 
won't do!” 

I heard Mrs. Dewsnap come into 
the room, and I was still, because 
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“THEY CRAMMED ME IN.” 


I wasn’t very much more anxious that she 
should see me than they were. 

“Where is Mr. Briggs?” she asked, in 
that shake-the-foundations-of-the-house voice 
of hers. 

“You are an early visitor,” said Mr. John. 

“T presume that I know that as well as 
you do. I have come to take him away with 
me at once.” 
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“Take him away with you? My dear 
aunt !” 

“Don’t repeat my words ; you heard what 
I said. And don’t ‘dear aunt’ me ; I know 
you, Joxn Potter. I ask you a second time, 
where is Mr. Briggs?” 

“Mr. Briggs?” said the old serpent. “I 
really can hardly tell you. Do you know, 
William ?” 

“ He’s not here just at present,” said Mr. 
William. 

“In any case,” said Mr. Charles, “you 
would scarcely be likely to find him in here. 
At this hour he is probably engaged in his 
usual duty of sweeping the floors.” 

Usual duty of sweeping the floors !—me ! 

“ None of your lies,” said Mrs. Dewsnap, in 
that plain-speaking way she had. “ They told 
me outside that Mr. Briggs was in this room.” 

Then the fun began. I could hear every- 
thing from where I was, as plain as if I had 
been in the room—lI shouldn’t have been 
much more comfortable if I had been. You 
can take it from me that they none of them 
spoke in whispers. The things they said to 
each other!—and the things she said to 
them !—and especially the things they said 
to her and about her! If half of them were 
true she must have been a warm one—the 
idea of me being her husband made my blood 
run cold. At last, when they were ail getting 
hoarse, except her—I shouldn’t think she ever 
did get hoarse—she closed the discussion. 

“IT shall be back in an hour,” she said. 
“I’m going to see my solicitor, on business 
which you may guess ; and if, on my return, 
I don’t find Mr. Briggs awaiting me, the con- 
sequences will be serious for all of you.” 

Out she stamped—and didn’t she bang the 
door! They all started talking together again 
—this time under their breaths, so that I 
couldn’t hear a word they said. 

“ Halloa !” I shouted, hammering against 
the cupboard door. “ Let me out!” 

They let me out. Mr. Charles tackled me. 

“Sam Briggs,” he said, “ we’re going to look 
at this matter from the point of view of men 
of the world. We're not going, to lay all 
the blame for what has occurred upon your 
shoulders. So far, indeed, from blaming you, 
we're going to give you a mark of our con- 
fidence ; we’re going to entrust you with a 
confidential mission; we're going to send 
you, as our confidential agent, on a ship 
of ours which is starting immediately to 
Palermo, for a cargo of lemons.” 

“ Thank you,” I said ; “I’m much obliged,” 
I said ; “but I don’t know that I quite care 
to go to—what’s the name of the place ?” 


“We're not asking what you care to do— 
we're sending you.” 

“ But—I’m no sailor.” 

“ That'll be all right when once you’re out 
at sea.” 

“When did you say this ship was 
starting ?” 

“ At once ; you'll just have time to catch 
her.” 

“T’m in no hurry,” I said. 

“No; but we are.” 

“But—one moment. What will my 
mother say when she finds that I don’t come 
home to supper ?” 

He paid no attention to me.; he turned to 
Mr. John. 

“Ts that letter ready?” he asked. Mr. 
John gave him a letter which he had just 
been writing. Mr. Charles looked it through, 
put it in an envelope, and handed it to Mr. 
Adolphus. “ Adolphus,” he said, “ give that 
to Captain Ruddock. Now off you go with 
Briggs ; there isn’t a moment to lose.” 

“Thank you,” I said ; “ but I really don’t 
think,” I said, “that I’m what you might call 
keen,” I said, “about going,” I said. 

Mr. Adolphus took me by the shoulders 
and he shook me—shook me, he did—till I 
thought he’d have shaken my bones right out 
of me. Then he observed :— 

“ Briggs, you’re coming with me, and you’re 
going to do exactly as you're told, and if you 
whimper, or if you object by so much as a 
word, I’ll—break — every —- bone —in your 
body.” 

He treated me to another shaking. 

“Tl go,” I gasped, when I could. 
spare my life.” 

“IT won’t if you don’t behave,” he said. 
“But if you do behave, on board the 
Eleanora—that’s the name of the ship on 
which you're going for your little jaunt— 
you'll have the best time you ever had in all 
your days.” 

I had my doubts about that myself, but it 
didn’t seem to be much use to say so. 

Presently me and Mr. Adolphus were 
bowling along in a hansom cab, travelling 
faster than I ever saw a hansom cab move 
before, and there was I starting on a voyage 
to— what was the name of the place ?—for 
lemons. As a confidential agent! Oh, dear, 
yes ; a deal of confidence they were putting 
in me. What my poor mother would say 
when she found I wasn’t coming home to 
supper I couldn’t think—she has said things 
more than once to me before; she can say 
them! And it all came from taking a basket 
of fruit to a lady! 


“Only 

















AN 


“New Art” in Daily Life. 
INTERVIEW WITH M. VICTOR SILLARD, 


TOGETHER WITH THE OPINIONS OF OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 


Nouveau” burst on the world, 
via Paris, many persons natur- 
ally wondered where it would 
y end. Was it to be restricted 
= to clocks and hat-pins, brooches 
and bric-a-brac, or were its exponents to 
extend its principles to higher and more 
ambitious objects? One of its early critics, 
shocked at the fantastic and flamboyant 
forms which were inundating the shops of 
the Palais Royal, expressed his devout thank- 
fulness that at least the “ New Art” would 
never be able to enlist the sympathies of the 
sculptors and architects, however much it had 
succeeded in carrying away the jewellers, 
wood-carvers, potters, and metal-workers. 
But his gratitude, if we may credit M. Victor 
Sillard, one of the most enthusiastic devotees 
of the art, was premature. We are on the 
eve of a revolution in design, a revolution 
that is to embrace not 
merely sculpture and archi- 
tecture, but all crafts and 
departments of manufacture. 
We are not only to have New 
Art teapots, but New Art motor- 
cars, New Art coal-scuttles, and 
New Art perambulators. The 
very babes are to lisp in the 
bizarre and tortuous accents 
of the New Art, and New Art 
cradles, feeding-bottles, and 
teething-rings are to conduct 
the coming generation gently 
and imperceptibly to a higher 
appreciation of the Life 
Beautiful. 

As one may see from the 
accompanying designs originat- 
ing with M. Sillard, the whole 
face of our municipal highways 
is to be altered, for the revolu- 
tion will affect besides vehicles 
the very houses, churches, the 
shape of our bridges ; perhaps 
the very waves of the Thames 
will leap into “ new art ” pos- 
tures. 

What is the New Art? It 
is, according to one of its ad- 
mirers, “a voluptuous flower- 
ing of the highest zsthetic 








sense.” According to another “it is a burst- 
ing of the shackles which have bound art to 
squares and circles for centuries.” 

But in the opinion of Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., it is “a mischievous, fashionable 
craze,” and is characterized throughout by 
“a fidgety, vulgar obtrusiveness quite de- 
structive of all dignity and repose.” Another 
Academician calls it “the concentrated essence 
of a wriggle,” and still another “ squirming 
lines and blobs.” Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., 
denies that he ever had anything to do with 
such a movement. “ L’Art Nouveau, for- 
sooth!” he says. “Absolute nonsense! It 
belongs to the young ladies’ seminary and 
the duffers’ paradise.” Nevertheless, other 
equally eminent artists, such as Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., Goscombe John, A.R.A., 
Seymour Lucas, R.A., and Arnesby Brown, 
A.R.A., openly express their admiration in 
much of the work and believe in its future. 
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“NEW ART” HOUSE. 
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“MY LADY'S BOUDOIR : THE VERY PROPORTIONS OF THE WALLS ARE ROUNDED.” 


It is noticeable, however, that the architects 
seem dead against the movement, and their 
professional repugnance would probably not 
be lessened if they could behold 


design given for an artistic house 
which its originator hopes to see 
erected in the vicinity of Edward 
Square, Kensington. One can 
safely premise this of such a dwell- 
ing, that it will offer a striking con- 
trast to its neighbours in 
the same vicinity, and, 
moreover, its interior will 
fully match its facade. 
Of course, there will be 
no square or oblong 
windows, but the very 
proportions of the walls, 
floor, and ceiling will be 
rounded. There will, at 
any rate, be no corners 
to collect the dust and 
try the patience of the 
tidy housekeeper. 
Perhaps the principles 
underlying it are best ex- 
plained by M. Sillard, 
who has been recently 
visiting England with a 
view to conferring with 
the English admirers and 
practical exponents of 
“V’Art Nouveau,” or, 
rather, with that particu- 


lar phase of it which M. SILLARD'S DESIGN FUR A CHURCH SIIkE. 





aims at utility as well as mere ornament. 
Briefly, it may be said that a propaganda is 


which its promoters hope will 
a revolution. Its leading spirit 
knows England well, having formerly 
resided here some years. 

In M. Sillard’s opinion the pro- 
gress made by art in England in the 
last dozen or fifteen years has been 
simply astounding. 

“Even in the late eighties your 
houses, your clothes, your furniture 
were the ugliest of any nation in 
Europe. There seemed not the 
slightest desire on the 
part of the masses to 
cultivate the sense of 
beauty which has its ex- 
pression in line and 
form. That line and 
form were capable of 
soul - stirring harmonies 
as exquisite as perfect 
poetry, few in England 
seemed to be aware. 
Even the harmonies of 
colour and tone were of 
the vulgarest description, 
represented on the one 
hand bythe paintings one 
saw at the Royal Aca- 
demy, which always re- 
minded me of your Christ- 
mas supplements, and by 
‘Grandfathers Clock,’ 
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‘Put Me in My Little Bed, Mother,’ on the 
other hand. I was not prepared for such a 
change as has happened. You have actually 
grown artistic. You are not content any more 
with plush-covered furniture. You have grown 
tired of stucco and plain, yellow brick houses. 
Englishwomen are no longer dowdy, but 
dainty, in their dress. You have painters— 
you have sculptors. Your restaurants are 
perfectly appointed. In short, in every 
direction you have—or are beginning te 
have—art.” 

“To what do you attribute the change?” 
M. Sillard was asked. 

“First to the zesthetes, who 
pioneers in awakening the 
British public to a sense of its 
artistic defects ; next to Aubrey 
Beardsley, and then to Alfred 
Gilbert, who cultivated in them 
line and form. But, as yet, 
neither in France nor England 
does art go deep enough. It 
only touches the surface, and 
stops short of workaday life. 
The cry should be, 
and with us is, Art, 
art, art—everywhere 
art. We want art not 
only in the drawing- 
room, but in the 
counting-house ; not 
only in my lady’s 
boudoir, but in the 
street and in the field 
and workshop. People 
say they have no time 
to be artistic. They 
may as well say they 
have no time to be 
moral. If a sense and 
knowledge of beauty 
permeated through 
the masses so that 
they learned to love 
the thing that was 
graceful and despise 
that which was un- 
graceful there would be more real morality. 
Why shouldn’t the workman’s tool be an 
artistic thing? Do you think it would do 
worse work than an ugly one ? 

“Why shouldn’t your factory chimneys 
look like this?” Here M. Sillard exhibited 
the design reproduced herewith. “ Isn’t that 
better than the square, hideous piles that 
deface modern manufacturing towns?” 

It was hinted that we lived in a material age, 
and that possibly those who provided tools 


were the 
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““WHY SHOULDN'T YOUR FACTORY CHIMNEYS LOOK 
LIKE THis?” 
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and buildings would not consider any expense 
warranted that was not met by increased 
material efficiency. 

“ Pardon me, that is all nonsense. We do 
not live in a material age any more than we 
live in an irreligious or an unliterary age. 
People are always ready to pay a little more 
for an article that looks well than for one in 
the rough. I don’t believe people are really 
blind to or careless about beauty, but only 
that they are lax and unenterprising and take 
what they can get. Of course, innovations 
must begin with the most intelligent and 
cultivated classes and filter downwards. But 
if a working-girl can wear an artistic hat-pin— 
and you will find that 
she does—why should 
she not comb her 
locks with an artistic 
comb, button her 
boots with an artistic 
button-hook? Why 
shouldn’t she iron her 
frock with an artistic 
flat-iron? But before 
the tools of the work- 
man are made artistic 
the appliances and ap- 
pointments of the rich 
must be transformed. 
Line and form must 
replace the hideous 
geometrical shapes in 
which everything is 
manufactured, from a 
carpet tack to a rail- 
way engine. It has 
always struck me as 
extraordinary that a 
rich man who could 
afford to travel in a 
steam launch or an 
electric brougham, 
and has these built to 
his order in any shape 
he desires, should not 
order them to be beau- 
tiful. When all that 
meets the eye mirrors line and form you will 
become a nation of conscience and industry. 
It is their devotion to line and form which is 
the secret of the success of the Japanese.” 

The reader will see from the following 
illustrations the sort of motor-launch and car 
that this earnest champion of linear beauty 
recommends to the denizens of Park Lane. 

According to M. Sillard, what is known to 
us as “l’Art Nouveau” combines in itself 
both line and form. It has met with opposi- 
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tion on the part of many artists because they 
are wedded to old canons, and denounce 
everything as fantastic and bizarre which does 
not tally with their notions of Greek and 
Renaissance art. 

“Benvenuto Cellini and Giovanni di 
Bologna had to meet with the same kind of 
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opposition and the same sort of criticism. 
Everything that is new is attacked. But look 
at this beautiful motor-car of my design. Do 
you think if it were put on the street to- 
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MOTOR-LAUNCH, 


morrow it would receive half as much abuse 


and ridicule as the 
received twenty years 
ventor of the steam 
first machine, he was 
primary convenience 


first ugly motor-car 
ago? When the in- 
locomotive built the 
merely consulting his 
in placing a_ boiler 


horizontally on a truck with a chimney 


at one end. But 
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crimson dragon, unslain by your national 
saint, harnessed to a line of white, cool 
carriages, careering through the green coun- 
try-side. Or a brilliant emerald serpent noise 
lessly linking London with Liverpool.” 

“ Do you really believe we shall ever have 
these things ?” 

“T am convinced that art is but in its 
infancy when its field is restricted only to 


luxury. Art has already grown out of that 
stage. The commonest bedroom and 
kitchen furniture is 
now fashioned with 
an eye to beauty. 


There will be a long 
road to travel before 
we see a steam-roller 
which shall be delight- 
ful to look upon, but 
if I live a moderately 
long life, and I am 
not yet forty, I shall 
see it.” 

Briefly, then, as we 
see from the accom- 
panying designs, M. Sillard’s system consists 
in applying the principles of the New Art, 
with which we are all so familiar in the 
form of jewellery and bric-a-brac, to archi- 
tecture and engineering, ironwork, book- 
binding, frame-making, and other forms of 
production. 

“Who are the leading exponents of the 
art ?’ 

‘It would be impossible to name them ail. 
In France splendid examples have been 





ever since then no- 
body seems to have 
thought it worth 
while to make any 
esthetic improve- 
ments in the rail- 
way engine, except 
to employ brass 
and paint lavishly. 
But brass and paint 
are poor substitutes 
for line and form. 
Whyshould not our 
sculptors be em- 
ployed in design- 
ing engines? Think 
of the Scotch ex- 
press being led by 
a beautiful bronze 
and enamel swan 
into Edinburgh! 
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A DESIGN FOR A MOTOR-CAR. 
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produced by Gaillard, De Feure, Bignon, 
Bagues, Majorelle, and Farcey, amongst 
others, and in Germany and Austria there 
are some clever workers. These men are 
prepared to execute anything in the new 
style, and, as a matter of fact, nearly all of 
them are as busy as possible with commis- 
sions. You must not suppose the move- 
ment, even in the wide form I propose, 
is without its sympathizers in England. I 
could show you the opinions of any number 
of eminent artists on this head. Look at 
this from Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A. :— 

“ Any new enthusiasm is certain to be 
opposed by the usual phalanx of petrified 
opinion and criticism, quite of the same kind 
that has done duty over and over again for 
generations. ‘ L’Art Nouveau’ has received the 
usual amount of assault and battery, but this 
can in no way affect 
what is good in it ; what 
is valuable will be ab- 
sorbed, giving vitality 
and variety to what in 
many directions has be- 
come conventional and 
dead ; the worthless part 
will, of course, be very 
quickly forgotten.” 

And this, is. the 
opinion of Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A.: 
“The movement is an 
indication of the age 
in which we live—an 
age of upheavals. 
Revered canons of art 
are shattered, and 
the decorative art—a 
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cross-breed with a good deal of Japanese 
blood in its veins—has come into existence, 
and with sufficient strength evidently to last 
some time; for the rapidity with which it 
has spread into so many forms of art shows 
that it has some deep-rooted raison d’étre. 
What this is may be difficult to determine. 
This ‘Art Nouveau’ appeared concurrently 
with that of freedom from the curbing influ- 
ence of tradition in so many other activities 
of the human mind ; it may be considered as 
an honest expression of the age.” 
Nevertheless, there will doubtless be con- 
siderable pondering of the matter before any 
of the London companies who administer to 
the vehicular requirements of the public 
decide to replace their new motor-cars and 
omnibuses with the chariot here so con- 
siderately presented to them by M. Sillard. 
























AN ARTISTIC MOTOR-BUS. 
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MT was glorious weather for a 
Christmas Eve. ‘There were a 
hard frost and a moon of steely 
radiance. No melancholy pall 
of whiteness enwrapped the 
earth—as is sometimes the 
case on a winter night. There was not a 
particle of snow to be seen. Far away in 
the distance could be heard the trot of horses 
and roll of wheels on the hard, frozen roads, 
the sounds falling suddenly as the vehicles 
reached the little wood, and rising again as 
they left it behind. 

There were plenty of carts, cabs, and 
private carriages about on the country road 
that night. Many pedestrians also, groups 
of persons walking at a smart pace, with 
much lively chatter; women muffled up in 
shawls, men whose faces were buried in 
enormous comforters, children so well covered 
that almost the only visible portions of them 
were the tips of their little pink noses. 

All these good people were flocking to the 
Christmas-tree fé¢e at the Chateau of Aulnes. 

This “chateau” scarcely merited the name 
given to it by the country-folk. It was 
merely a substantial dwelling-house, situated 
in the open country, at some distance from 
the village of St. Sulpice in the Landes. 
Square and massive, with a big flight of steps 
in the middle, surmounted by a pediment 
which resembled a gendarme’s hat, its only 
uncommonplace feature was the large dove- 
house at one side. The deficiencies of the 
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mansion, however, were made 
up for by the magnificent, 
richly-wooded park which sur- 
rounded On this Christmas night the 
trees, shivering in the wind, assumed fantastic 
aspects in the moonlight. In the distance 
might be heard the rhythmic beat of the 
waves upon the shore, for the sea was not 
far off. 

The Chateau of Aulnes, after being empty 
and deserted for a long time, had, about ten 
years previous to the date of our little story, 
found a purchaser in M. Méréval, a wealthy 
and very learned old gentleman, who, with 
his wife and his servants, had taken up his 
abode there. He was seldom seen out of 
doors. 

Buried in profound historical studies, M. 
Méréval spent his days in rooms lined and 
packed from floor to ceiling with old books, 
and appeared to live only in remote ages, 
with a complete disregard of the present. 
Nevertheless, he was a good old fellow, who 
made himself liked by his servants and 
dependents, but his face habitually wore 
a sad and preoccupied expression. His 
shoulders were bowed as though beneath 
the weight of an invisible burden, and his 
care-lined forehead bore the mark of an 
unspoken grief. 

The sad, pale looks of Mme. Méréval, and 
her prematurely whitened hair, told the same 
story of a deep-seated sorrow into which none 
had the right to pry. 

What was the mystery? No one knew. 
Some said that the Mérévals had lost their 
two children ; that the daughter had died cf 
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consumption, that the son had been killed in 
America. 

However the case might be, these two 
persons were greatly beloved by the peasantry 
of the country-side, to whom Madame was a 
human Providence. The poor and the sick 
knew her well ; those who had children knew 
her best of all. Mme. Méréval adored 
children. With them, for them, her face 
brightened, as a passing sunbeam will for a 
moment dissipate the clouds. 

Every year, at Christmas-time, there was a 
children’s party at the chateau. All the poor 
little peasants, all the children from the farm- 
houses, even some belonging to a_ higher 
class—children of the country gentry, and of 
townsfolk with whom the Meérévals had 
friendly relations—were gathered around a 
giant fir set up in the large drawing-room, 
a tree whose branches bore, not ordinary 
fruit, but glittering playthings and lighted 
candles. Oh, how splendid it was! There 
are to-day grown men who still declare that 
those hours at the chateau were the most 
wonderful and delightful of their 
whole lives. 

Upon this particular Christmas 
Eve there was to be something 
even better than usual. In addi- 
tion to the tree there 
was to be an enter- 
tainment. 

Two or three days 
before Christmas, a 
small van drawn by 
a donkey had 
stopped at the gate 
of the chateau. 
This vehicle was the 
domicile of a man 
and his wife. The 
latter, a pretty, dark- 
haired little woman, 
with a gentle man- 
ner, asked to be 
allowed to speak to 
the mistress of the 
mansion. Her re- 
quest being granted, 
she explained to 
Mme. Méréval that 
she and her husband 
were going about the 
country giving enter- 
tainments adapted for children. The chief 
features of these performances were a Punch- 
and-Judy show and a magic lantern. The 
kind lady of the chateau at once engaged the 
services of the pair whose advent was so 
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opportune, and for the last two days the 
show-people had been staying at the village 
inn, arranging their programme and patching 
up their invalid actors, the puppets with 
cracked heads. 

And now at last the important evening 
has arrived. Around the Christmas-tree are 
seated a number of little people with widely- 
opened eyes, chattering away nineteen to the 
dozen, and intensely interested in the stage 
erected at the end of the room, which has for 
“scenery” two hedges of firs dug up for the 
purpose in the course of the afternoon. M. 
Méréval, who for this one day has descended 
from his dusty Olympus, is seated beside his 
wife, and presides, in his arm-chair, over the 
tumultuous assembly. 

The performance begins. Amid a storm 
of laughter and exclamations the immortal 
drama is enacted. Punch beats his wife, 
beats the policeman, beats the judge, but 
comes to grief himself in the end. It is 
poetical justice—the triumph of morality ! 







“AMID A STORM OF LAUGHTER AND EXCLAMATIONS THE IMMORTAL DRAMA IS ENACTED,” 


“ And now,” announced the little woman, 
“the lights will be put out, and my husband 
will show you the magic lantern.” 

There ensue shrieks of delight, clapping of 
hands, immense jubilation. The servants 
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blow out the candles, take away the lamps ; 
the children are in utter, delicious darkness ! 

Suddenly a large, dazzling circle appears 
upon the white sheet. Before the spectators 
defile Mr. Sun, Mrs. Moon, and their 
daughters, the young lady Stars. There 
followed in succession some Biblical slides ; 
a daring representation of the Creation ; the 
builders of Babel, busy at their futile task ; 
the walls of Jericho, falling at the sound of 
the trumpets. 

Hitherto the woman has been doing the 
talk ; doing it brightly and cleverly. She 
speaks well ; one would never take her for a 
gipsy ! 

“The Parable of the Prodigal Son,” she 
announces at length. “That is the last 
thing on the programme, and my husband 
will explain it to you.” 

Has anything gone wrong? Why does 
her voice tremble with such unaccountable 
emotion ? 

But now the man, explaining the changing 
slides, is giving, in a modernized form, the 
history of the Prodigal Son. 

He tells how the son, leaving his father’s 
house, goes to the big town, 
where he studies little and 
spends much. How he 
falls into bad ways and 
gambles away 
everything that 
he possessed. 
How, disobeying 
his parents, he 
marries against 
their will a penni- 
less girl, and how, 
therefore, his 
father disowns 
him. How he 
then becomes 
serious ; but it is 


too late! His 
father’s curse 
seems to follow 


him = everywhere 

and in everything. He has children, and 
they die. He goes to America and, by 
dint of hard work, amasses a little money. 
On the return voyage he is shipwrecked, 
and loses all. He is reduced to such 
penury that he would gladly have herded 
swine—but that profession no longer exists. 
He would be the wretchedest of mortals 
were there not ever at his side a 
consoling angel, one sent from Heaven to 
strengthen and encourage him in days of 
depression, and to tend him in days of sick- 
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ness. This angel, who is to him conscience, 
strength, restoration, is no other than the 
woman on whose account he incurred his 
father’s displeasure. 

As soon as the man had begun to speak— 
although he was obviously trying to disguise 
his voice—M. Méréval became extraordinarily 
excited. He fidgeted on his chair and 
breathed hard, as though under the influence 
of extreme emotion. Mme. Méréval sat 
quietly in her place, but tears, unseen in the 
darkness, were rolling down her cheeks. 
She laid her hand gently upon that of her 
husband. 

“ Then,” continued the showman, “ as he 
knew that his father, although he had always 
refused to see him, was a just, good, and 
kind man, and that he had no other children, 
the Prodigal Son put on a disguise, by means 
of which he obtained entrance to his father’s 
house, where he said to him, ‘ My father, I 













“THEN THE FATHER RECOGNISED HIS SON.” 


have sinned against Heaven and before thee. 
Forgive me!’ Then the father recognised 
his son and——” 

“Come to my arms, my child!” cried M. 
Méréval, as he rose suddenly from his chair 
and threw himself upon his son’s neck. 

Half an hour later little Jean, with his 
mouth full of cake, was talking to little 
Jacqueline. “What J liked best,” said he, 
“was the story of the Prodigal Son. I did 
not understand it all, but it had a first-rate 
ending !” 

















LXXXVIII.—SURGERY 
By Dr. G. 






, T would be carrying coals to 
J Newcastle to attempt to prove 
ON Fa mi the usefulness of surgery in 

oad general. Many people have 
rs > had occasion to feel this on 

2 their own bodies, or have been 
relieved of anxiety when members of their 
family or friends were cured by an opera 
tion. Nevertheless, it should be of universal 
interest to keep pace with new achieve- 
ments in surgery, especially where it is 
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those which were inbred. In some cases 
the latter variety does not manifest its 
deformity until a certain age is reached, and 
then nasal development suddenly attains 
abnormal and disfiguring proportions. 

It may be of historic interest that the East 
Indians formerly practised the cutting off 
the nose as a punishment, but an astute 
caste of lower priests, the “Cooma,” found 
lucrative employment in grafting parts of the 
frontal epidermis over the vacant space, thus 





THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE SAME FACE BEFORE AND AFTER THE OPERATION ON THE NOSE. 


employed to correct bodily infirmities of 
disfiguring character, such as occur mostly in 
the face. 

The most prominent of the facial organs, 
the nose, naturally contributes largely to 
these blemishes, and I will confine myself 
therefore to this branch of esthetic surgery, 
dealing with the nose exclusively. Nasal 
deformities may, be classified into three 
categories—those which were induced by 
wounds ; secondly, by disease ; and lastly, to 





giving to the world the first recorded instance 
of zsthetic surgery. 

Internal diseases, such as lupus, for 
instance, are very often responsible for nasal 
disfigurement, and the so-called saddle-nose 
is very often caused by a disease of the blood. 
All these defects have been the subject of 
experiment for a long time. The Sicilian 
Branca tried to graft the skin of the arm to 
nasal defects as far back as the year 1400, 
winning undying fame through his experi- 
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THESE RADIOGRAPHS SHOW THE BONE OF THE NOSE BEFORE AND AFTER THE OPERATION, 


ments. In later times, during the early part 
of last century, Dieffenbach, the father of 
plastic surgery, had succeeded in bettering 
facial blemishes. 

The inborn tendency of abnormal nasal 
growth shows generally ugly forms. It may be 
a large hump or excessive width, the tip may 
look like a duck-bill or possess a furrow—to 
classify these manifold deformities would be 
a hopeless task. The bearer of such a nose 
may be in perfect health, but the conspicuous 
organ will often submit him to indignities, 
disregard, and vexation. A Berlin surgeon, 
Dr. Jacques Joseph, has studied this subject 
thoroughly, and introduced in 1898 to the 
Berlin Medical Society a young man who had 
the misfortune to own an ugly, overgrown, 
and disfiguring facial appendix. He suffered 
very much under this blemish, so that he 
became almost melancholy. Dr. Joseph 
operated upon him by cutting through the 
skin and taking away the superfluous cartilage 
and tissue, so that the nose differed in no 
way from a normal-shaped one. But this 
method left a scar, which, no matter how 
well healed, remained prominent enough to 
be noticed. 

Dr. Joseph experimented further, there- 
fore, and introduced to the same medical 
society several patients whom he operated 
upon by the intra-nasal method —+.c., without 


touching the epidermis at all. Naturally, 
there cannot remain a scar, and the nose will 
appear to any observer as if it had always 
possessed its normal form. 

How delicately the operation has to be 
performed may be seen from the forego- 
ing Rontgen pictures, showing a face before 
and after the operation. The large hump 
has almost entirely disappeared after the 
operation, and the bony part of it has been 
extracted through the nostril. 

The psychological effect of these opera 
tions upon the patients consists chiefly in 
banishing their state of mental depression, 
giving back to them the feeling of equality. 
It may seem upon first consideration as if 
vanity alone is the chief inducement to 
undergo this operation, but this impression is 
entirely wrong. Many of the patients suffered 
from vexatious inconsideration on the part of 
would-be employers, although their ability 
may have been above the average. Others 
were induced by the desire to remain un- 
molested and to be able to have intercourse 
with their fellow-men without annoyance. 
This point is best illustrated by the exclama- 
tion of a lady who took her first walk eleven 
days after the operation. When she returned 
to the clinic, she took both hands of the 
surgeon and said: “ Doctor, I assure you, 
not a soul in the street noticed me !” 
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LXXXIX.—A MAN WHO HAS NOT SLEPT FOR TEN YEARS. 


TEN years without one wink of sleep is the 
marvellous record of Albert Herpin, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. Mr. Herpin 
is a positive refutation of the statement 
made for years by medical authorities that 
ninety-six hours is the greatest length of time 
the human mind can endure without slumber. 

Not since 1894 has Mr. Herpin enjoyed 
even “forty winks.” Small wonder, then, 
that he is attracting the attention of physicians 
all over the world. Every doctor in Trenton 
has examined him and laboured in vain to 
ascertain the cause of his remarkable afflic- 
tion. Noted medical men of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have had Mr. 
Herpin under their 
care for months at 
a time without suc- 
cessful result. Every 
hospital in Jersey 
and Pennsylvania 
has been visited by 
this sleepless wonder 
in the vain hope of 
discovering some- 
thing which would 
induce unconscious- 
ness, if only for a 
few hours. 

London physi- 
cians, being notified 
of this wonderful 
case by their Ameri- 
can brothers in the 
profession, have sent 
suggestion after sug- 
gestion as to the 
best methods of 
treating it. All have 
been faithfully tried, 
but to no avail. 

For nearly twenty 
years Mr. Herpin has been troubled with 
insomnia. When he was quite a young 
man he devoted all his leisure time to 
the study of music and was in great demand 
at entertainments, bazaars, lodge meetings, 
and social gatherings. This popularity 
caused him to keep very late hours, and, 
being somewhat excited when he did retire, 
he found that as a rule he was unable to 
sleep. Physicians advised him to give up his 
music and retire early. 

For one year Mr. Herpin adopted this 





MR. ALBERT HERPIN, THE MAN WHO HAS NOT HAD A WINK 
From a) OF SLEEP FOR TEN YEARS. (Photo 


plan with fair results ; then a boy was born to 
him, and again he spent the nights with brain 
alert. When the boy was sixteen the mother 
died, and since then Mr. Herpin has not 
known what it is to close his eyes in slumber. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Herpin has 
steadily gained flesh during the past ten 
years. He now weighs one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds, and he declares that he 
suffers no ill-effect from his inability to sleep. 

Mr. Herpin’s working hours are from 
twelve to fourteen a day, and he has never 
lost an hour through illness. When he 
returns to his home after a day’s hard work 
he is as normally 
tired as any other 
man who has spent 
the day in hard 
labour. Usually he 
retires at about ten 
o’clock, and for 
about five hours he 
rests. 

Although his brain 
is active during the 
hours the world 
sleeps, Mr. Herpin 
declares that the 
recumbent position 
which he assumes 
rests him to the 
same extent that a 
night’s sleep does 
any other man. He 
rises at about 4 a.m., 
perfectly refreshed 
and feeling ready for 
a hard day’s work. 

He has for fifteen 
years discharged his 
duties cheerfully and 
satisfactorily. Al- 
though physicians declare that his nervous 
system is shattered, Mr. Herpin, with the 
exception of a somewhat peculiar look 
around the eyes, does not show any effects 
of his night watches. 

That he is jolly and good-natured is shown 
by his great popularity. Enjoying a comfort- 
able home, being ready for three square 
meals a day, and endowed with friends and a 
substantial amount of this world’s goods, Mr. 
Herpin, who is forty years of age, declares 
that he has not a care in the world. 


















XC.—A LEAP-FROG 


Not since the dawn of the railway era has 
a means been devised by which a railway 
collision might be rendered positively void of 
danger. However, with the ingenuity and 
genius of the modern inventor it is not so 
surprising, perhaps, that a system should 
ultimately come forward in which collisions 
should be looked upon not only as without 
danger but as part of the actual journey. 
The credit for inventing and perfecting such 
a system without involving liability to acci- 





THE LEAP-FROG RAILWAY AT CONEY ISLAND, SHOWING ONE CAR IN THE ACT OF PASSING 
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dents through the impact is due to Mr. P. K. 
Stern, of New York City. Some time ago 
we published a drawing of this invention, 
which was then only in the model stage. 
lhe contrivance is now in full work. 

For the purpose of publicly demonstrating 
the practicability of this anti-colliding rail- 
way, a short length of track, containing a 
gradient and a curve in its course such as 
would have to be encountered in laying 
tracks extending over several miles, has been 


XCI.—A MACHINE 


As the result of exhaustive studies by 
Professors Cleaves and Cropp, of Denver, 
on the morbid influences which tend to 
impair and retard the general physique of 
men and women of to-day, Professor Cropp, 
formerly Physical Director at the University 
of Colorado, has perfected a machine which, 
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laid down at Coney Island, the world-famous 
American pleasure resort. Here an oppor- 
tunity is afforded visitors to participate in the 
thrilling experience of a “collision.” As 
may be seen from the reproduction, the cars 
used present a very grotesque appearance 
and are a decided departure from anything 
hitherto used. They are electrically operated 
by two railway motors. The brake, which is 
of special design, invented by Mr. Stern, is so 
effective that when one car is mounting 
another the over- 
riding or “leaping ” 
car may be readily 
held in any in- 
clined position 
which it assumes, 
whether ascending 
or descending, 
notwithstanding 
the fact that the 
cars run at a speed 
of six to eight miles 
an hour after shut- 
ting off the power. 
A feature in the 
construction of the 
cars which imme- 
diately strikes the 
observer as_ being 
particularly odd is 
the inclined por- 
tions, or pilots, 
situated at either 
end of the cars. 
The structure of the front pilot differs only 
a little from its counterpart in the rear, one 
being constructed so as to effect the 
“leap,” the other so as to receive the over- 
riding car. 

The ultimate extent to which this system 
will be employed remains to be seen, but 
it certainly has many unique advantages 
over the ordinary system of traction, its 
primary advantage being that a single track 
can be utilized for both up and down traffic. 


[Photo 


TALL. 


by means of systematic practice, will, among 
other important claims, materially increase 
a patient’s height. 

It is well established that many of the 
disordered conditions of human beings are 
caused by the interference with the nerve 
force occasioned by a settling of the bodies 
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of the vertebrae, the result of a flattening and 
degeneration of the intervertebral cartilages, 
which cause a closing up, or partially so, of 
the spinal openings through which pass the 
bundles of nerves radiating from the spinal 
cord. 

Three years have elapsed since the unique 
system here described was first taken seriously 
into consideration. During this period much 
time has been devoted to far-reaching experi- 
ments and observations. Before proceeding 
to define the method and observations which 
prompted the venture, it would, perhaps, be 
well to mention that particular tissue upon 
which the stretching is mainly dependent. 
It is the cartilages. These are a fine elastic 


substance attached to the extremities of 
bones for the formation of joints; and 
present, among other instances, in the 


nostrils, ears, and between the vertebre. 
They act as cushions to lessen the shock of 
concussions—in walking, for example. 

It is well known that weight applied to an 
arm will, in a surprisingly short time, increase 
the length. Experiments led to the con- 
clusion that the entire body, containing 
twenty-three intervertebral cartilages, in 
addition to those of 
the limbs, would, 
if properly exer- 
cised, also offer 
possibility of 
increase, 

Even with the 
early models very 
satisfactory results 
were achieved ; in 
nearly every case 
the patient gained 
as much as two 
inches within eight 
weeks. Neither is 
its application con- 
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THE MACHINE FOR INCREASING THE HEIGHT. 
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fined to young 
people ; it has been 
used by persons 
fifty years of age 
and over with the 
most gratifying 
success, while the 
greatest immediate 
results were upon 
older people. Here 
an increase in 
height is not the 
only issue, but with 
it comes elasticity 
and mobility ; stiff 
joints also showed 
benefit. The inventor claims that if the 
cartilages could be restored in size and 
shape in the aged, it would result in a lessen- 
ing of the approach of old age, and prolong 
the mobility and elasticity of youth. More- 
over, that if it were applied periodically 
throughout life, the longevity of men and 
women would be something to marvel at 
compared with the average to-day. 

That the community the world over have 
a keen desire to be tall and of fine stature 
does not excite any undue comment. Among 
other more or less fastidious yet sincere 
reasons which frequently emanate from short 
persons why they desire to be tall, it must 
be admitted that good height often carries a 
commercial value. In many departments of 
Government service, for example, a restriction 
as to the minimum of height is made which 
bars many from entering the service. One 
instance in particular is recorded in which a 
youthful aspirant for Government service in 
the United States was able to overcome such 
an obstacle by using the Cleaves-Cropp 
stretching machine. He required two inches 
to bring himself over the limit. This, and 
more, he acquired within a very short time. 


[ Photo. 
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XCII. 
THE little railway of which two photo- 
graphic reproductions are here presented is 
one of the most interesting miniature “ lines ” 
ever constructed. It is not merely a toy. 
These pictures are of what may be christened 
the “Wine and Cigars Express,” the first of 
them showing a complete view of the entire 





From a Photo, by) 
“ system,” which is all “main line” and no 
“ branches.” 

This miniature railway has been recently 
built by the great firm of Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth, and Co., Limited, not at 
the famous Elswick Works, but in their 
Westminster factory. It was made to the 
order of a wealthy client who wished to have, 
for the amusement of his guests, some novelty 
that would indicate his own known mechani- 
cal tastes. No one will deny that a railway 
train running on a dining-table, with “ freight ” 
of wine and cigars, is a novelty ! 

Five and a half feet long over all, the train 
is made up of a locomotive—electrically 
driven—tender, and four cars. The first 
three cars carry cut-glass decanters of special 
design ; the last car is a cigar-box, “ loaded ” 
with fifty cigars. The engine is of sheet 
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THE TABLE-TRAIN, WITH ITS LOAD OF DECANTERS AND CIGARS, 
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A DINING-TABLE. 


brass, silver-plated ; the cars are of wood with 
plated mountings, and all wheels and axles 
are of brass. 

Although, as mentioned, the train is pro- 
pelled by electricity, the locomotive is a 
correct model of those, steam-driven, that 
are in use on the Great Western Railway, 








(Lafayette. 


upon which system the owner of our little line 
lives, and in which he is interested. If you 
look at the tender, in the second picture, you 
will see that it is filled with real coal. This 
coal was taken from pits belonging to the 
proprietor of this miniature line ; and stacked 
—if we may use the term in relation to a 
handful or two—in the tender it serves to 
hide the little electric motor that the tender 
contains. 

Now as to the “permanent way” upon 
which the model travels. In the first place, 
the line can hardly be called “ permanent,” 
becruse it is intended to be laid down upon 
the table and taken up as wanted. It is 
made in sections to correspond with the extra 
“leaves” of the dining-table, and clearing 
away the cloth, say, after dinner, the “line” 
can be “laid” ready for “traffic” in fifteen 


(Lafayette. 




















minutes. The track is composed of silver- 
plated rails resting upon mahogany sleepers, 
and the chairs, fishplates, and other details 
of track construction are all accurate models 
of the real thing. 

As regards the actual working of the line, 
this is controlled by a switch, mounted on a 
small stool table, placed close to the host’s 
chair, and which can be easily carried bodily, 
away when it is required to remove the line, 
etc., from the table. The host can thus 
start, stop, or accelerate the train at will. 
Don’t think, however, that guests have to 
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violently grab things as the train runs past 
them. The mere lifting of one of the 
decanters, by an ingenious arrangement, 
stops the train; the replacing of the decanter 
acts as a mute “Right away!” and the 
“ express ” resumes its journey. What about 
cigars? Well, if you lift out a decanter and stop 
the train, you can take a cigar easily enough. 
You can, if you like, take only a cigar. 

The gauge of the line is three and a half 
inches. The “Wine and Cigars Express” 
on its endless track can attain a “ maximum 
velocity” of forty feet a minute. 


XCIII._WHY PARCHED PEAS JUMP. | 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT. 


THE saying, frequently applied to a fussy 
person, that he hops about like a parched 
pea is one which would test the explanatory 
powers of most people if they were asked for 
a solution of the mystery—and mysterivus it 
certainly is that innumerable 
parched peas will spring off 
a hot surface and bang against 
each other. 

Newly-bought parched peas 
are apparently as free as pos- 
sible from defects of any 
character. Not a sign of 
injury is observable—all are 
nicely clear and smooth. But 
place them in a glass jar, tie 
a cover over its top, and await events. After 
the passage of a week or two some small, 
not objectionable-looking, beetles are to be 
seen crawling about quite contentedly in 
their prison ; and further scrutiny will reveal 
some curiously 
carved peas. 
Some have deep 
holes bored in 
them, causing 
them to resemble 
beads (though 
the holes do not 
pass completely 
through) ; others 
have - still-cling- 
ing lids above 
those’ holes; 
whilst many, ap- 
parently sound 
at a first glance, 
have a semi-transparent disc in the surface. 

Most people would regard the matter as 
almost incomprehensible ; yet to an entomo- 


logist these incidents are among the least 
Vol. xxx.—99. 








JUMPING PEAS, WITH THEIR BEETLES, 
LIFE-SIZE. 





surprising truths. How did beetles, each 
nearly as long as a pea itself, contrive to 
enter a pea and hide all traces of its entrance, 
or of its very existence, until it chose to come 
out into the broad light of day? The answer 
to that question is very simple. 
We will first interest ourselves 
in the beetles themselves. 
The length of each corre- 
sponds with the diameter of 
a parched pea, and is seen on 
magnification to be a really 
beautiful little creature, spot- 
ted and splashed with an 
irregular pattern of brown and 
white, and to possess wing- 
covers ribbed lengthways, each rib bearing 
irregular rows of tiny dots or punctures upon 
it. It isa very nimble bit of life, but will fold 
itself up neatly, and remain rigid even whilst 
being pushed about roughly. ' This form of 
deceit, feigning 
death, is a very 
prevalent habit 
among beetles, 
and, of course, 
the reason for its 
adoption is too 
obvious for 
further mention. 
The beetles are 
folded in this 
manner when in 
their holes, and 
thérefore occupy 


A MAGNIFIED VIEW OF PARCHED PEAS AND THEIR BEETLES. their respective 


places neatly. 
When the jar is placed in the sunshine or 
lamplight, the beetles use their wings almost 
as freely as house-flies do theirs, and produce 
a novel spectacle. When born in the corn- 
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chandlers’ shops they very quickly get out 
into the air, and away into the country 
around their food-plants. 

While pea-plants are ripening, these beetles 
deposit their eggs—small oblong objects—on 
the outer surfaces 
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the pea upwards. The heat, added to the 
sudden concussion, would destroy the grub 
or beetle, as the case might be. If it were 
possible so to excavate a pea as to leave no 
puncture or cut, it would naturally spring 

about in just the 





of the pods; and same manner. 
when the eggs The presence of 
hatch the tiny the insect has very 


grubs eat their way 
through the shells 
and into a growing 
pea. By a strange 
foresight — at the 
time the grubs are 
mere specks com- 
pared with the peas 
—only a single 
grub penetrates a 
seed, and the 
puncture which it 
makes is so minute 
that it soon 
becomes closed up with cellular matter, and 
thus hidden. 

During the increase in size of the seed the 
larva feeds continuously upon it, always 
avoiding gnawing to the outside. It confines 
its feeding processes so mathematically within 
prescribed limits as to form a truly cylindrical 
pit, which (at the period when it is about 
to change to a beetle) is cleverly concealed 
by the mere skin of the pea. 








A VIEW SHOWING THE BEETLES HABIT OF ELEVATING THEIR 
HIND LEGS. 


little influence on 
the direction of the 
movements. Some 
people have sup- 
posed that the 
grub, by jumping, 
as some grubs will, 
causes the leap- 
ing; and in this 
connection there 
is much misunder- 
standing concern- 
ing the famous 
jumping bean, 
which it is widely thought hops about spon- 
taneously, whereas in that case also heat is 
required for the display of the manceuvres. 
Indeed, nearly all these remarks may be just 
as suitably applied to that object as to jump- 
ing peas. The foreign jumping bean, how- 
ever, is occupied by the caterpillar of a moth. 
It will be seen, upon referring to No. 3, 
that each beetle is adorned with two tail- 
spots on a whitish ground. 








Very close examination will, 
at this juncture, show a slight 
rim round the covering of 
the circular cavity. The grub 
eventually becomes a chrysa- 
lis, stilleremaining within its 
receptacle, and when it is 
transformed into a beetle the 
latter slowly nibbles round 
the edge of the covering and 
liberates itself by raising it in 
the form of a lid. If the 
opportunity is afforded, the 
beetle would immediately fly 
away to growing examples of 
its food-plant, ready after a 
short time to deposit its eggs as described. 

The injured peas, as might be expected, 
are perfectly dormant under nofmal condi- 
tions, and only respond to the effeéts of heat. 
The reason for this becomes plain after a 
little consideration of the matter. -It must 
be borne in mind that the cavity formed in 
each pea is hermetically sealed. The applica- 
tion of heat thereto expands the contained 
air, and by causing it to explode also jerks 





A JUMPING-PEA BEETLE FLYING. 


As it is customary for the 
beetles to retreat to the pea 
cavities, I have been greatly 
amused by the effect of their 
appearance when thus placed. 
It is illustrated above, and 
resembles some minute and 
fierce reptile. Although it 
is possible that the strange 
spectacle caused in this way 
may serve as a protective one, 
I cannot fathom in which 
specific direction it acts, and 
therefore give the drawing 
simply as an interesting item 
rather than as a result of 
philosophical deduction. 

In No. 4 a beetle is shown in flight. The 
wings are, as is usual among these kinds of 
insects, folded into a small compass beneath 
their covers. A curious habit is worth re- 
cording. An insect will elevate its hind legs, 
as illustrated in No. 3, and remain in this 
position for a considerable time. 

Thus the mystery of jumping peas is fully 
explained. 
























A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LITTLE BLACK GIRL AND JULIUS CASAR. 
=| HE children were sitting on a 
seat in St. James’s Park. They 
had been watching the pelican 
repulsing with careful dignity 
the advances of the seagulls, 
who are always so anxious to 
play games with it. 

The breathlessness caused by Atlantis was 
wearing off a little. Cyril, who always 
wanted to understand all about everything, 
was turning things over in his mind. 

“I’m not; I’m only thinking,” he answered, 
when Robert asked him what he was so 
grumpy about. “I'll tell you when I’ve 
thought it all out. That’s what I was think- 
ing about,” Cyril replied ; and just then they 
heard the little black girl sniff. She was 
quite close to them. 

She was not really a little black girl. She 
was shabby and not very dirty, and she had 
been crying so much that you could hardly 
see, through the narrow chink between her 
red, swollen lids, how very blue her eyes were. 
It was her dress that was black, and it was too 
big and too long for her, and she wore a 
speckled, black-ribboned sailor hat, that 
would have fitted a much bigger head 
than her little flaxen one. And she stood 
looking at the four and sniffing. 

“Oh, dear,” said Anthea, jump- 
ing up, “whatever is the matter ?” 

She put her hand on the little 
girl’sarm. It was rudely shaken off. 

“You leave me be,” said 
the little girl, sniffing more 
and more. “TI ain’t doing 
nothing to you.” 

“But what is it?” An- 
thea asked. “Has some- 
one been hurting you?” 

“What's that to you?” 
said the little girl, fiercely. 
“ You're all right.” 

“Come away,” said 
Robert, pulling at Anthea’s 
sleeve. “She’s only a 
common, rude little kid.” 
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By E. NEsBIT. 


“Oh, no,” 
dreadfully unhappy. 
asked again. 

“ Oh, you’re all right,” the child repeated, 
more fiercely than before ; “ you ain’t a-goin’ 
to the union.” 

“Can't we take you home?” said Anthea, 
who did not understand what a union was ; and 
Jane added, “ Where does your mother live?” 

“* She don’t live nowheres—she’s dead—so 
there now!” said the little girl, in tones of 
miserable triumph. Then she opened her 
swollen eyes widely, stamped her foot in fury, 
and ran away. She ran no farther than to 
the next bench, flung herself down there, and 
began to cry without even trying not to. 

Anthea, quite at once, went to the little 
girl and put her arms as tight as she could 
round the hunched-up black figure. 

“ Oh, don’t cry so, dear, don’t, don’t !” she 


said Anthea. “She’s only 
What is it, dear?” she 
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whispered, under the brim of the large sailor 
hat, now very crooked indeed. “Tell 
Anthea all about it; Anthea’ll help you. 
There, there, dear, don’t cry.” Anthea’s voice 
would have won the confidence of a hungry 
hyena. 

One or two passers-by stared curiously. 

The other children stood at a distance 
watching their sister and the little black girl. 
The child was now only crying part of the 
time ; the rest of the time she seemed to be 
talking to Anthea, 

Presently Anthea beckoned Cyril. 

“Tt’s horrible,” she said, in an indignant 
whisper ; “her father was a carpenter, and he 
was a steady man and never touched a drop 
except on a Saturday, and he came up to 
London for work and there wasn’t any, and 
there he died—it was dropsy, and it flew to 
his legs, and her name is Imogen and she’s 
nine come next November. And now her 
mother’s dead—it was pluralism or something 
that she died of—and Imogen’s to stay to- 
night with Mrs. Shrobsall—that’s the landlady 
that’s been kind—and to-morrow the believ- 
ing officer is coming for her, and she’s going 
to be taken to the union—that means the 
workhouse. It’s too terrible. What can 
we do?” 

“Let’s ask the learned gentleman,” said 
Jane, brightly. 

And, as no one else could think of any- 
thing better, the whole party walked back to 
Fitzroy Street as fast as it could, the little 
girl holding tight to Anthea, whom she 
seemed to trust with a curious thoroughness, 
and now not crying any more, only sniffing 
gently. 

The learned gentleman looked up from his 
writing with the smile that now seemed much 
easier to him than it used to be. They were 
quite at home in his room now; it really 
seemed to welcome them. Even the mummy 
case seemed to smile as if, in its distant 
superior ancient-Egyptian way, it were rather 
pleased to see them than not. 

Anthea sat on the stairs with Imogen who 
was nine come next November, while the 
others went in and explained the difficulty. 

Presently Anthea thought the explanation 
was taking a very long time. She was so 
busy trying to cheer and comfort the little 
black girl that she never noticed the 
psammead, who, roused from sleep by her 
voice, had shaken itself free of sand and was 
coming up the stairs. It was close to her 
before she saw it. She picked it up and 
settled it in her lap. 

“ Whatever to goodness is it?” asked the 
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black child ; “is it a cat or a organ-monkey, 
or what ?” 

“No,” said Anthea ; and then she heard 
the learned gentleman say :— 

“Ves, I wish we could find a home where 
they would be glad to have her,” and in- 
stantly she felt the psammead begin to blow 
itself out as it sat on her lap. 

She jumped up, lifting the psammead in 
her skirt, and dragged Imogen by the hand 
into the learned gentleman’s room. 

“At least let’s keep together,” she cried. 
“All hold hands—quick ! ” 

The circle was like that formed for the 
Mulberry Bush or Ring o’ Roses. And 
Anthea was only able to take part in it by 
holding in her teeth the hem of her frock, 
which, thus supported, formed a bag to hold 
the psammead. 

“Ts it a game?” asked the learned gentle- 
man, feebly. The children’s games were so 
many and so novel that he never knew quite 
what to expect. No one answered. 

There was a moment of suspense; then 
came that curious upside-down, inside-out 
sensation which one almost always feels 
when transported from one place to another 
by magic. I dare say you have noticed it? 
Also there was that dizzy dimness of sight 
which comes on these occasions. 

The mist cleared, the upside-down, inside- 
out sensation subsided, and there stood the 
six in a ring as before, only their twelve feet, 
instead of standing on the carpet of the 
learned gentleman’s room, stood on green 
grass. Above them, instead of the smoky 
ceiling of the Fitzroy Street top-floor front, 
was a pale-blue sky. And where the walls 
had been and the painted mummy case were 
tall, dark-green trees—oaks and ashes—and 
in between the trees, and under them, tangled 
bushes and creeping ivy. There were beech 
trees too, but there was nothing under them 
but their own dead, red, drifted leaves, and 
here and there a delicate green fern-frond. 

And there they stood in a circle still 
holding hands, as though they were playing 
Ring o’ Roses or Mulberry Bush. Just six 
people hand-in-hand in a wood. That sounds 
simple ; but then you must remember that 
they did not know where the wood was ; and, 
what’s more, they didn’t know when the 
wood was. Some mysterious inside feeling, 
which no one could explain or understand, 
made the learned gentleman say :— 

“ Another dream ; dear me!” and made 
the children almost certain that they were 
in a time a very long while ago. As for little 
Imogen, she said, “Oh, my!” and kept her 
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mouth very much open indeed—much wider 
than her eyes. 

“ Where are we?” Cyril asked the psam- 
mead. 

“In Britain,” said the psammead. 

“ But when ?” asked Anthea, anxiously. 

“ About the year fifty-four before the year 
you reckon time from,” said the psammead, 
crossly. “Is there anything else you want 
to know ?” it added, sticking its head out of 
the bag formed by Anthea’s blue linen frock, 
and turning its snail’s eyes to right and 
left. “I’ve been here before—it’s 
very little changed.” 

“Yes ; but why here?” asked 
Anthea. 

“Your inconsiderate 
friend,” the psammead 
replied, “ wished to find 
some home where they 
would be glad to have 
that unattractive and im- 
mature female human 
being whom you have 
picked up — gracious 
knows how. In mega- 
therium days properly- 
brought-up children were 
always forbidden to talk 
to shabby strangers in 
parks. But no one has 
any proper class-feeling 
nowadays. He wanted 
a place where someone 
would be glad to have 
this undesirable stranger. 
And now here you are!” 

“T see we are,” said 
Anthea, patiently, look- 
ing round on the tall 
gloom of the forest; “but why ere? Why 
now ?” 

“You don’t suppose anyone would want 
a child like that in your times—in your 
towns?” said the psammead, in irritated 
tones. “You've got your country into such 
a mess that there’s no room for half your 
children, and no one to want them.” 

“That’s not our doing, you know,” 
Anthea, gently. 

“ And bringing me here without any water- 
proof or anything,” said the psammead, still 
more crossly, “when everyone knows how 
damp and foggy ancient Britain was.” 

“ Here, have my coat,” said Robert, taking 
it off. Anthea spread the coat on the ground, 


ay % 


said 


and, putting the psammead on it, folded it 
round so that only the long eyes and furry 
ears showed. 
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“There,” she said, comfortingly. ‘ Now, 
if it does begin to look like rain, I can cover 
you up in a minute. Now what are we 
to do?” 

The others, who had stopped holding 
hands, crowded round to hear the answer to 
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FOLDED IT ROUND." 
her question. Imogen whispered in an awed 
tone :— 

“ Can’t the organ-monkey talk neither! I 
thought it was only parrots !” 

“Do?” replied the psammead. “I don’t 
care what youdo!” And it drew head and 
ears into the tweed covering of Robert’s coat. 

The others looked at each other. 

“Tt’s only a dream,” said the learned 
gentleman, hopefully ; “something is sure to 
happen if we can prevent ourselves from 
waking up.” 

And, sure enough, something did. 

The brooding silence of the dark forest 
was broken by the laughter of children and 
the sound of voices. 

“ Let’s go and see, 

“Tt’s only a dream,” 
gentleman to Jane, who hung back ; 


” said Cyril. 
said the learned 
“if you 
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don’t go with the tide of a dream—if you 

resist—you wake up, you know.” 

There was a sort of break in the under- 
growth that was like a silly person’s idea of 
a path. They went along this in Indian 
file, the learned gentleman leading. 

Quite soon they came to a large clearing 
in the forest. There were a number of 
houses-—huts, perhaps, you would have 
called them—but they were big, with a sort 
of mud and wood fence. 

“It’s like the old Egyptian 
whispered Anthea 

And it was, rather. 

Some children, with no clothes on at all, 
were playing what looked like Ring 
o’ Roses or Mulberry Bush. That 
is to say, they were dancing round 
in a ring, holding hands. On a 
grassy bank several women, dressed 
in robes of blue and white and with 
beast skins slung 
over them, sat 
watching the 
playing children. 

The children 
from Fitzroy 
Street stood on 
the fringe of the 
forest looking at 
the games, One 
woman with long, 
fair, braided hair 
and a gown more 
rich than that of 
the others sat a 
little apart from 
the rest ; she had 
a gold ring round 
her head. There 
was a look in 
her eyes as she followed the play of the 
children that made Anthea feel sad and 
sorry. 

“ None of those little girls is her own little 
girl,” thought Anthea. 

The little black-clad London child pulled 
at Anthea’s sleeve. 

“Look,” she said ; “that one there, with 
the gilt hoop on her head, she’s precious 
like mother; mother’s ’air was somethink 
lovely, when she ’ad time to comb it out. 
Mother wouldn’t never a-beat me if she’d 
lived ’ere—I don’t suppose there’s e’er a 
public nearer than Epping, do you, miss ?” 

In her eagerness the child had stepped out 
of the shelter of the forest. The sad-eyed 
woman saw her. She stood up, her thin face 
lighted up with a radiance like sunrise, her 


town,” 
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long, thin arms stretched towards the London 
child. 

“Tmogen!” she cried—at least, the word 
was more like that than any other word. 
“ Tmogen !” 

There was a moment of great silence when 
the wonderful voice had died away; the 
naked children paused in their play, the 
women on the bank stared anxiously. 

“Oh, it is mother—it is,” cried Imogen- 
from-London, and rushed across the cleared 
space. She and the mother clung together 
so closely, so strongly, that they stood an 
instant like a statue carved in stone. 

Then the women crowded round. 
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“* on, IT IS MOTHER—IT IS,’ CRIED 
IMOGEN-FROM-LONDON.” 


It 2s my Imogen,” cried the woman ; “oh, 
it is! And she wasn’t eaten by wolves ; 
she’s come back to me. Tell me, my 
darling, how did you escape? Where have 
you been? Who has fed and clothed you?” 

“T don’t know nothink,” said Imogen. 

“Poor child,” said another woman ; “ the 
terror of the wolves has turned her brain.” _- 

“But you know me,” urged the fair-haired 


woman. 























And Imogen, clinging with black-clothed 
arms to the bare neck, answered, “ Oh, yes, 
mother, I know you right ’nough.” 

“What is it? What do they say?” the 
learned gentleman asked, anxiously. 

“You wished to come where someone 
wanted the child,” said the psammead. 
“The child says this is her mother.” 

“ And the mother?” 

“You can see,” said the psammead. 

“ But is she really? Her child, I mean?” 

“Who knows ?” said the psammead. “ But 
each one fills the empty place in the other’s 
heart. It is enough.” 

“Oh,” said the learned gentleman, “this 
is a good dream! I wish the child might 
stay in the dream.” 

The psammead blew itself out and granted 
the wish. So Imogen’s future was assured. 
She had found someone to want her. 

“Tf only all the children that no one 
wants,” began the learned gentleman—but 
the woman interrupted. She came towards 
them, and they stepped from the shadow of 
the forest to meet her. 

“Welcome all,” she cried. “I am the 
Queen of this part, and my child tells me 
that you have befriended her; and this I well 
believe, looking on your faces. Your garb is 
strange, but faces I can read. The child is 
bewitched, I see that well, but in this she 
speaks truth. Is it not so?” 

The children said it wasn’t worth men- 
tioning. 

The women crowded round the children, 
touching their clothes, stroking their hair, 
thanking and blessing them for their kindness 
to little, lonely, lost Imogen. 

“And you did not know she was the 
King’s daughter—to you she was only a little 
lost child,” said the Queen; “you have 
indeed golden hearts. Tell me, whence 
come you?” 

“From very far away,” said Cyril, cautiously. 
“No,” he added in a whisper to Anthea, who 
tugged at his jacket, “it’s not a whacker— 
we do come from far away in time.” 

“ And what is the name of the land where 
the very children are golden-hearted ?” 

“Look here,” said Robert, with some 
presence of mind, “ it’s magic, that’s what it 
is. Imogen’s saved by magic. And it’s 
secret magic—we aren’t allowed to talk 
about it.” 

“Right,” said the Queen. “I also am a 
priestess. The mysteries are sacred. Come 
now to my house.” 

The Queen’s house was a strange building 
of rough wood and plastered mud. The 
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long hall in which the feast of welcome and 
rejoicing was presently spread had no roof, 
but it had walls whose pillars were the trunks 
of great trees, with heavy curtains slung 
between them. 

Then the King came home from hunting, 
and everything had to be explained to him, 
and he was as grateful as the Queen, and 
even more finely dressed. At the banquet 
he ware flame-red garments with a cloak of 
wolfskin, besides a big mantle with squares 
of bright varied colours on it, something like 
Scotch plaid. He had a gold collar and 
gold armlets, and looked every inch a 
King. 

“T thought ancient Britons were savages,” 
said Jane, suddenly, when the King had just 
said something more than usually civil. 

“Not exactly! And I’m not precisely 
ancient—only about three times your age, 
my child”; and the King laughed till the 
rushes rustled round his chair. 

After the feast the bards came, white- 
robed, with their strange, savage-looking 
harps, and sang odes in praise of the wonder- 
ful strangers who had restored Imogen to 
her parents. Everyone applauded, and the 
candle-bearers who stood beside the King 
were so enthusiastic that the candle-grease 
fell in great blobs all down their clothes. 

The Queen wept for joy every now and 
then, and cuddled little London Imogen 
closely to her. But as everyone knew it was 
for joy, her tears did not at all spoil the 
gaiety of the feast. Imogen herself had 
done with crying. Her eyes even were no 
longer red. She was now dressed in a blue 
gown, fastened at the neck with a brooch 
made of a boars tusk polished. Her 
neck was. adorned with a long string of 
amber beads; and her face had changed 
even more than her clothing, for now it was 
adorned with happiness, which is even more 
becoming to the face than amber is to the 
neck. 

I wish you could have seen all the honours 
and kindnesses lavished on the children and 
the learned gentleman by those ancient 
Britons. You would have thought, to see 
them, that a child was something to make a 
fuss about, not a bit of rubbish to be hustled 
about the streets and hidden away in the 
workhouse. It wasn’t as grand as the enter- 
tainment at Babylon, but somehow it was 
more satisfying. 

“T think you children have some wonder- 
ful influence on me,” said the learned gentle- 
man. “I never dreamed such dreams before 
I knew you.” 
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It was when they were alone that night 
under the stars, where the Britons had spread 
a heap of dried ferns for them to sleep on, 
that Cyril spoke. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we’ve made it all right 
for Imogen and had a jolly good time. I 
vote we get home again before the fighting 
begins.” 

“ What fighting ?” asked Jane, sleepily. 

“Why, Julius Cesar, you little . goat,” 
replied her kind brother. ‘Don’t you see 
that, if this is the year fifty-four, Julius 
Cesar may happen at any moment.” 

“I thought you liked Cesar,” said Robert. 

“So I do—in the history. But that’s 
different from liking being killed by his 
soldiers.” 

“If we saw Cesar we might persuade him 
not to,” said Anthea. 

“ You persuade Ceasar!” Robert laughed. 

The learned gentleman, before anyone 
could stop him, said, “I only wish we could 
see Czesar some time.” 

And, of course, in just the 
little time the psammead took to 
blow itself out for wish-giving, 
the five—or six counting the 
psammead—found themselves 


in Cesar’s camp, just outside 
Ceesar’s tent. And they saw 
Cesar. The psammead must 
have takenadvantageof the loose 
wording of the learned gentle- 
man’s wish, for it was not the 
same time of day as that on which the wish 
had been uttered among the dried ferns. It 
was sunset, and Julius Cesar sat on a chair 
outside his tent gazing over the sea towards 
Britain: everyone knew without being told 
that it was towards Britain. Golden eagles 
on the top of posts stood on each side of 


“‘ JULIUS CASSAR SAT ON_A CHAIR OUTSIDE 
HIS TENT.” 
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the tent, and on the flaps of the tent, which 
was very gorgeous to look at, were the letters 
“S$.P.0.R.” 

“That means ‘Small Profits, Quick Re- 
turns,’” Anthea whispered. “I saw it in the 
sixpenny bazaar in Camden Town.” 

The camp was more like a fortified city 
than a camp. It had straight streets, very, 
very neat—-not a scrap of anything lying 
about. In front of Czsar’s tent was a big 
open space. And there the five stood look- 
ing at Caesar. 

The great man turned unchanged on the 
new-comers the august glance which he had 
turned on the violet waters of the Channel. 
Though they had suddenly appeared out of 
nothing, Caesar never showed by the faintest 
movement of those eagle eyes, by the least 
tightening of those thin, firm lips, that they 
were not some long-expected embassy. 

He waved a calm hand towards the 








sentinels, who sprang, weapons in hand, 
towards the new- 
comers. 
“Back!” he 
said, in a _ voice 
that thrilled like 
music. ‘*Since 
when has Julius 
Cesar feared 
children and 
students ? ” 


To the children 
he seemed to speak 
in the only lan- 
guage they knew; 
but the learned 
gentleman heard— 
in rather a strange 
accent, but quite 
intelligibly—the 
lips of Caesar speak- 
ing in the Latin 
tongue, and in 
that tongue, a little 
stiffly, he an- 
swered :—- 

“T am indeeda 
student, O Cesar. 
You read my face 
aright.” 

; “Tt is my trade 
to read faces,” Czesar said; “but whence 
come you ?” 

“Tt is a dream, O Cesar.” 

“A dream?” repeated Cezesar. 
dream ?” 

“ This,” said the learned gentleman. 
“ Not it,” said Cyril; “ it’s a sort of magic. 


“ What isa 




















We come out of another time and another 
place.” 

“ And we want to ask you not to trouble 
about conquering Britain,” Anthea put it ; 
“it’s a poor little place, not worth bothering 
about.” 

“Are you from Britain?” the General 
asked. “ Your clothes are uncouth, but well 
woven, and your hair is short as the hair of 
Roman citi- 
zens, not long 
like the hair of 
barbarians ; yet 
such I deem 
you to be.” 

‘* We're 


not,’’ said 
Jane, with 
angry eager- 
ness; ‘“ were 
not barbarous 
at all. We 


come from the 
country where 
the sun never 
sets, and we’ve 
read about you 
in books ; and 


our country’s 
full of — fine 
things — St. 


Paul’s, and the 
Tower of Lon- 
don, and Ma- 
dame Tus- 
saud’s Exhibi- 
tion, and rail- 
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enough to turn them inside out. But it 
was not so easy, even for him, to make head 
or tail of the insides of their minds when he 
had got at them. 

The learned gentleman insisted that the 
whole thing was a dream, and refused to talk 
much on the ground that if he did he would 
wake up. 

Jane, closely questioned, was full of infor- 
mation, inte- 
resting but in- 
accurate, about 
railways, elec- 
tric lights, bal- 
loons, men-of- 
war, cannons, 
and dynamite. 

“And do 
they fight with 
swords?” asked 
the General. 

“Yes ; swords 
and guns and 
cannons.” 

Then Cesar 
wanted to 
know what 
guns were. 

* You 
them,” said 
Jane, ‘‘and 
they go bang, 
and people fall 
down dead.” 

“ But what 
are guns like?” 

Jane found 
them hard to 


fire 


way stations, 

and bridges, describe. 

and  fac- ‘*But Ro- 

tories.” bert has a toy 
Then the one in his 

others stopped ““ THEY EXPLAINED THE GUN TO CASAR VERY FULLY.” pocket,” she 

her. said. 


“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Robert, in a 
bitter undertone. 

Cesar looked at the children a moment in 
silence. Then he called a soldier and spoke 
with him apart. Then he said aloud :— 

“You three elder children may go where 
you will within the camp. Few children are 
privileged to see the camp of Cesar. The 
student and the small girl-child will remain 
here with me.” 

Nobody liked this ; but when Czesar said a 
thing it was so, and there was an end of it. 
So the three went. 

Left alone with Jane and the learned 


gentleman the great Roman found it easy 
Vol. xxx.—100. 


So the others were at once recalled. 

They explained the gun to Cesar very 
fully, and he looked at it with the greatest 
interest. It was a sixpenny pistol, really ; 
the one that had done such good service in 
the old Egyptian village. 

“This,” said Cesar, “if your report of it 
be true, is a finer weapon than the world has 
ever seen. It belittles even the Roman 
sword, the Roman pilum, the Roman shield 
of shields. I shall cause these guns to be 
made of a size for the use of men; and 
you will be detained till I know how to make 
them to see whether you have spoken truth. 
I had just decided that Britain was not 
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worth the bother of invading. But what 
you tell me decides me that it is very much 
worth while.” 

“But it’s all nonsense,” said Anthea. 
“ Britain is just a savage sort of island—all 
fogs, and trees, and big rivers. But the 
people are kind. We know a little girl 
there named Imogen. And it’s no use your 
making guns, because you can’t fire them 
without gunpowder, and that won’t be in- 
vented for hundreds of years, and we don’t 
know how to make it, and we can’t tell you. 
Do go straight home, like a dear, kind 
Cesar, and let poor little Britain alone.” 

“But this other girl-child says——” 
Caesar. 

“ All Jane’s been telling you is what it’s 
going to be,” Anthea interrupted, “hundreds 
and hundreds of years from now.” 

“The little one is a prophetess, eh?” said 
Cesar, with a whimsical look. ‘“ Rather 
young for the business, isn’t she ? ” 

“You can call her a prophetess if you 
like,” said Cyril; “but what Anthea says is 
true.” 

“ Anthea ?” said Caesar. 
name.” 

“Very likely,” said Cyril, worriedly. “I 
say, I do wish you'd give up this idea of 
conquering Britain. It’s not worth while, 
really it isn’t !” 

“On the contrary,” said Cesar; “ what 
you've told me has decided me to go, if it’s 
only to find out what Britain is really like. 
Guards, detain these children.” 

“ Quick,” said Robert, “ before the guards 
have time to begin detaining. We had 
enough of that in — abylon.” Jane for once 
obeyed instantly. She held up the amulet 
and said the word. The learned gentleman 
was pushed through, and the others more 
quickly than ever before passed through the 
arch back into their own times and the quiet, 
dusty sitting-room of the learned gentleman. 


said 


“ That’s a Greek 


It is a curious fact that when Czesar was 
encamped on the coast of Gaul—somewhere 
near Boulogne it was, I believe—he was 
sitting before his tent in the glow of the 
sunset, looking out over the violet waters of 
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the English Channel. Suddenly he started, 
rubbed his eyes, and called his secretary. 
The young man came quickly from within 
the tent. 

“Marcus,” said Cesar, “I have dreamed 
a very wonderful dream. Some of it I 
forget; but I remember enough to decide 
what was not before determined. To-morrow 
the ships that have been brought round from 
the Ligeris shall be provisioned. We will 
sail for this three-cornered island. First, we 
will take but two legions. This—if what we 
have heard be true—should suffice. But if 
my dream be true, then a hundred legions 
will not suffice. For the dream I dreamed 
was the most wonderful that ever tormented 
the brain even of Julius Cesar. And Julius 
Czesar has dreamed some strange things in his 
time.” 


“ And if you hadn’t told Cesar all that 
about how things are now he’d never have 
invaded Britain,” said Robert to Jane as they 
sat down to tea. 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Anthea, pouring out ; 
“it was all settled hundreds of years ago.” 

“1 don’t know,” said Cyril. “ Jam, please. 
This about time being only a thingummy of 
thought is very confusing. If everything 
happens at the same time——” 

“It can’t,” said Anthea, stoutly; “the 
present’s the present and the past’s the past.” 

“Not always,” said Cyril. “When we 
were in the past the present was the future. 
Now, then!” he added, triumphantly. 

And Anthea could not deny it. 

“TI should have liked to see more of the 
camp,” said Robert. 

“Ves ; we didn’t get much for our money, 
but Imogen is happy, that’s one thing,” said 
Anthea. “We left her happy in the past. 
I’ve often seen about people being happy in 
the past in poetry books. I see what it 
means now.” 

“It’s not a bad idea,” said the psammead, 
sleepily, putting its head out of its bag and 
taking it in again suddenly, “being left in 
the past.” 

Everyone 
when 


? 


remembered this afterwards 


( Zo be continued.) 
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‘**LADY HAMILTON AS ARIADNE.” 


Among the many hundreds of photographs which 
were sent in for the Photographic Competition, the 
result of which appears in this number, we were 
amused to find the waggish picture reproduced above. 
The sender unfortunately remains anonymous, which 
is a pity, because we should have liked to congratu- 
late him on his sense of humour. The sitter, it may 
be mentioned, is Lady Vera de Blottingpad, whilst 
the photographer’s name is Herr Karl Camera. If 
the sender of the picture cares to write to us, he 
will ‘“‘ hear of something to his advantage.” 





AN “AIR-PLANT.” : 
**IT send you the photograph of a very curious 
flower growing here, at Messrs. Thomas Brothers’, 
Alfrid Street. They call it the ‘ Air-Plant,’ and 
had it from South Africa. It simply hangs by a 


string, as seen in the photo., and grows in the air. 





The colour of the bloom is a bright red, with deep 
blue ends, and is very pretty as well as strange.”— 
Mr. J. King, Arnside, Burnham, Somerset. 


A HUMAN “Ss,” 
“The adjoining photograph of a football match 
was taken during an ex- 
citing scrimmage in a 
game between Stanford 
University and the Uni- 
versity of California. 
In the background one 
section of the grand 
stand is occupied by 
‘Stanford Rooters.’ 
To make it plain to the 
thousands of spectators 
on the opposite side of 
the field which of the 
two Universities they 
represent, the ‘Stan- 


ford Rooters’ have 
inlaid a tremendous 
white ‘S’ of human 
heads and _ shoulders. 
There were exactly 


one hundred students 


in the ‘S.’” — Mr. 
R. G. Osborne, 
Stanford University, 


California, 








THE 





A FISH THAT FISHES. 


‘This photograph is one of the head of the 


* Angler Fish,’ and is outside the wall of a public- 
house in the Fish Market, Hastings. This fish, 
which is of a large size, buries itself in the sand 
under the water, and only the ligament with fleshy 
end is seen. This closely resembles a fishing-line 
and bait, and any fish nibbling at it is instantly 
sucked into the capacious mouth and swal 
lowed.” —Surgeon-Major Walter Fry, 3, Cum 
berland Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





A MONKEY JUMPING 
‘The above curious photograph is that 
monkey jumping from tree to tree. I think 


readers will agree with me that the snap-shot is a 
The photograph was taken in India by 
Mr. Rupert Murray, Seaforth Highlanders, Nasirabad, 
: Court, 


clever one. 


India.’ Miss Gladys Murray, Grazeley 


Reading. 





EXTRAORDINARY LUCK. 


**T send you an interesting photograph which has 
The object in the 
picture is a pocket-book which has fallen to pieces. 
On a fine Saturday afternoon curing August a party 
set out in a brake to enjoy the beautiful scenery of 


a story of luck attached to it. 
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the Weald of Kent. While boating on the river someone 
noticed a pocket-book floating down-stream, but did not 
think it worth while to pick it up. After having been 
home about two hours he found that he had lost his 
pocket-book containing a cheque for twenty pounds that 
he had received that morning, his and his wife’s return 
tickets, and several miscellaneous papers, etc. Then he 
suddenly remembered seeing the pocket-book in the 
river. Early next morning, directly after breakfast, we 
rode to the place where our friend remembered seeing 
the book, and about eighty yards lower down on the 
opposite side of the river, under water, caught in the 
bushes growing from the bank, was a dark object which 
we believed to be the lost pocket-book. Hoping against 





hope we took a boat and reached the spot, and to our 
astonishment found that the black mass was the very 
object we were looking for. Just as we placed the 
blade of the oar under it and drew it towards the boat 
the tickets floated out, and we only just managed to 
save the cheque.”—Mr. B. Nittell, Brunswick House, 
Buckland Hill, Maidstone. 


JOHN O° GROAT'S STONE 
‘* This is the only remaining thing which belonged 
to the real John o’ Groat’s, namely, the millstone 
with which he ground his corn. The original John o’ 
Groat’s was so called because he used to charge four- 
pence to row people across to the Orkneys, he being 
the ferryman.”—Mr. S. Leonard Boston, Reading. 


a 
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A STATUE IN A RIVER. 

**The remarkable, if not unique, spectacle of a 
statue standing in the middle of a river is to be seen at 
Wylye, in Wiltshire. It stands near the bridge, in 
the centre of the village, the figure of a conductor of 
a coach blowing his horn rising from the water in the 
middle of the stream. It marks the spot where the 
conductor of the old stage-coach was drowned whilst 
the coach was passing through the river, which ran 
across the road at that time, before the bridge was 
built. The passengers of the coach erected the 
statue in his memory.”—Mr. S. Gray, 61, Amwell 
Street, Myddelton 
Square, E.C. 


AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY OPTICAL 
ILLUSION. 

**T send you a photo- 
graph which represents 
a portion of ship timber 
from a wreck, bored 
by the teredo, or ‘ ship 
worm.’ In days past 
this mollusc was a 
menace to the shipping 
of the whole world, 
but the advent of the 
steel ship put a limit to 
its depredations in this 
direction. Still, how- 
ever, it tunnels into all 
kinds of unprotected 
submerged timber, and 
is regarded almost as a 
national danger in Hol- 
land. Another curious 
point about the photo- 


graph is that the wood, at first glance, appears to 
be covered with lumps and excrescences—a most 
singular optical illusion—for, in reality, what one 
sees are the tunnels of the teredo in section and 
cross section, receding into the wood. There is 
nothing projecting above the surface anywhere.” 
Mr. Percy Collins, The Hatherley Rooms, Reading. 
THE LARGEST HALIBUT IN THE WORLD. 


‘*This photograph is that of probably the largest 
halibut ever caught. The monster, which weighed 


four hundred and sixty-five pounds and measured 
eight feet four inches in length when caught, was 
brought to this city by Mr. Oliver Strange, the lucky 


fisherman who captured it. When the fish was 
cleaned a large salmon was found in its stomach. 
The fish was caught within a few miles of this city.” 
—Mr. F. H. Passells, P.O. Box 232, Juneau, Alaska. 
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the hedgehog and the ant-eater are 
homologous to the hairy covering 


@ 4) | which is so characteristic of the 


mammalia as a group.” — Mr. 


ele Percy Collins, The Hatherley 
Mi Rooms, Reading. 
: | 























; 
| 
A HIEROGLYPHIC BILL. 

“This is an exact reproduction of a bill for the sum of ten 
shillings and tenpence, sent by Mr. Smith, a bricklayer, to Mr. / 
Jordan, for whom he had done some work. Mr. Smith evidently | 
could not write. I found this curious bill in an old scrap-book. | 
The explanation is as follows: Two men and one boy, three- | 
quarters of a day, and two hods of mortar, ros. 10d. ; settled. . 

Mr. John J. Kidd, Sunnyside, Frenchie, Fife. | 


‘“— MADE OF BUTTERFLIES’ WINGS. 

**IT send you, for ‘Curiosities,’ a photograph of a 
hawk. The original picture was made entirely of the 
wings of butterflies and moths. As the wings are 
from British insects, and the colouring fairly true to 
Nature, your readers might be interested in classify- 
ing the different specimens. A good reading-glass 
will facilitate the operation.”-—Mr. J. Robinson, 
16, Essex Villas, Kensington, W. 


AN INGENIOUS IRONMONGER. 
‘* The odd figure in my photograph was made by 
a local tinsmith entirely from the odds and ends of 
his stock-in-trade. As it has attracted considerable 
attention locally, its ‘ portrait’ may interest the many 
readers of THE STRAND.”—Mr. H. C. Overfield, 
100, Grant Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


‘or 





AN ARMOUR-COATED ANIMAL. 

‘* This photograph will, I think, perplex many 
xeople. Microscopists might imagine it to be a 
lighly magnified portion of a butterfly’s wing, show- 
ing the overlapping scales. Asa matter of fact, the 
photograph is an almost ‘ life-size’ representation of a 
portion of the back of that strange South African 
mammal, the short-tailed pangolin. It will be seen 
that the creature is completely covered with tile-like 
scales, which stand it in good stead as protective 
armour. These scales are really composed of hairs, 
massed together and flattened, just as the prickles of 
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and threaded the wire parts with beads, 
which are all coloured, giving it a pretty 
effect. I can pull the structure to pieces and 
pack it in a box in five minutes.” — Mr, 
Alfred Higgs, Chalgrove, near Wallingford, 
Berks. 

“JAPANESE ENGLISH.” 

“T send you a curious instance of 
Japanese English as arranged on a poster 
which I saw. Can your readers make 
anything of it?”—Mr. P. Connell, care 
of Mr. Stockwell, 30, Lawrence Street, 
Barking Road, Canning Town. 


FROM A LONELY CANADIAN. 

**T send you the photograph of a small bottle and a letter 
which was inside. The bottle and its contents were found in the 
middle of a Canadian cheese when it was being cut up for use. 
A perusal of the contents of the letter will explain the mystery. 
And there may be young ladies among the readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE who will be interested in this lonely cheese- 
maker.” — Mr. E. A. Lawmon, 

c Messrs. Sturton, Limited, 

33, Perowne Street, Mill Road, 

Cambridge. 

THE SMALLEST STEAM CIRCUS 
IN THE WORLD. 

**Tlere is the photograph of 
a small steam circus that I made 
out of the following material: a 
soft-soap tin, an old umbrella 
frame, part of a cheese-box, two 
wheels from a disused clock, and 
the back of an old picture for the 
platform. As you can see, the 
whole is mounted on the face of 
an old clock, and the little engine 
in the photograph works the circus 
and the organ too, which plays at 
the same time. I have decorated 
it with a few cheap glasses and 
some Coronation flags and bunting- 
that I had by me and painted the 
wood parts red, white, and blue, 


























A CAST-IRON MISTAKE. 

**T send you a photograph of a sign-post with the 
name ‘ Marlborough’ spelt ‘ Marlboruogh.’ It is 
situated on the main London Road at Bathford, 
a little way from Bath. The curious thing is that 
the word is spelt correctly on the other arm, as seen, 
and it is not the result of a painter’s error, since the 
signs are cast solidly in iron and cannot be altered.” 

Mr. Fred Horner, 10, Bellotts Road, Twerton-on 
Avon, Bath. . 

A MILE OF FALLEN TREES 

**In the great storm of May 3Ist, 1905, which 
Natal, there was much destruction of 
property, and, besides many sad incidents, many 
humorous and curious ones. One of the most curious 
sights is shown in this photograph of a mile of fallen 
trees. Before the storm this was a beautiful avenue 
of blue gum trees a mile long. As will 
from the photo., the wind swept along and levelled 
the whole lot, except a few poor specimens without 
sufficient foliage to offer a surface to the wind. The 
photo. No. t was taken at Nels Rust, near Pieter- 
maritzburg, and shows the avenue as it used to be, 
when it was, in this treeless country, the pride of the 
district. Photo. No. 2 was taken some time after the 
storm, and, as will be noticed, the trunks had been sawn 


swept over 


be seen 
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through with a view to carting 
them away and making the best of 
a bad job, but the upturned roots 
still show as evidence that the 
trees were uprooted by violence.” 
P.O. Box 337, 25, Castle 
Arcade, West Street, Durban. 


IS A GIANTESS NOT A 
GIANTESS? 

** Below is a photograph of a 
young lady giantess who is not 
about seven feet high, as she ap- 
pears to be in the photograph 
She is really comparatively small, 
the deception being brought about 
bya youngersister sitting ona chair 
on which the ‘giantess’ is stand- 
ing.” —Mr. J. Cox, Picton Cham- 
bers, Saville Row, Newcastle. 


WHEN 
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